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Mat  the  day  be  distant  when  it  shall  be  I 
deemed  expedient  to  present  the  public  with  | 
a  memoir  of  the  charming  authoress  whose 
portrait  graces  our  present  number.  In  her 
delightful  work,  published  recently,  and 
which  she  has  called  “Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,”  Miss  Mitford  has  so  nearly 
indicated  her  age,  that  we  suspect  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  if  we  affirm  that  she  was  bom 
in  the  same  year  that  ushered  into  the  world 
Lord  Byron,  and  our  great  lamented  states¬ 
man,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

There  are,  we  suppose,  very  few  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fame  Miss 
Mitford  acquired  by  her  village  sketches,  and 
there  are  not  many,  we  trust,  who  have  not 
added  to  their  stock  of  pleasure  by  a  perusal 
of  them.  They  are  truly  exquisite — as  per¬ 
fect,  after  their  kind,  as  anything  of  Gold¬ 
smith  or  W ashington  Irving.  To  characterize 
them,  we  must  go  to  a  kindred  art.  They 
have  not  (as,  indeed,  the  authoress  sought 
not  to  bestow  upon  them)  the  classic  grace 
of  Wilson  ;  still  less  do  we  discover  in  them 
the  vigor  and  rough  truthfulness  of  Consta- 
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ble ;  but  you  will  see  written  pictures  from 
her  hand  that  have  doubtless  delighted  Cres- 
wick,  and  in-door  scenes  that  might  have  in¬ 
spired  Wilkie. 

We  believe  Mary  Russell  Mitford  to  be  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  constitutionally  hap> 
py  of  human  creatures.  Had  she  been 
otherwise,  some  slight  sensation  of  pain  might 
linger  in  her  breast  that  the  fame  of  “  Our 
Village  ”  should  have  somewhat  obscured  the 
reputation  which  she  has  shown  herself  fully 
capable  of  earning  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 
This  is,  however,  what  all  must  expect  to 
whom  bounteous  Nature  assigns  various  abili¬ 
ties.  The  world  will  not  recognize,  at  least 
on  the  instant,  two  kinds  of  excellence  in  the 
same  individual ;  and  “  Watlington  Hill,”  a 
poem,  and  the  plays  of  “Julian,”  “  Foscari,” 
and  “Charles  the  First,”  containing  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  extreme  beauty  and  power,  compa¬ 
ratively  unknown,  would  have  won  an  enviable 
fame  for  anybody  but  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  world  or  to 
the  authoress.  YV’eH  do  we  remember  the 
triumph  she  achieved  by  her  “  Rienzi,” — a 
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triumph  heightened,  but  not  created,  by  one 
of  the  greatest  actors  (Charles  Young)  that 
ever  trod  the  boards,  and  by  the  graceful  per¬ 
sonation  of  Miss  Phillips.  The  noble  speech 
of  Rienzi,  immediately  preceding  his  mur¬ 
der,  will  of  itself  set  Miss  Mitford  in  a  high 
rank  amongst  dramatists. 

Our  authoress  has  greatly  added  to  the 
obligations  we  must  all  feel  so  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging,  by  the  publication  of  her 
“  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life.”  Let  us 
hold  a  little  gossip  with  the  little  lady,  re¬ 
specting  the  matters  she  discourses  about  in 
these  three  unique  and  delightful  volumes,  in 
the  same  frank  and  honest  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written. 

There  sits  Miss  Mitford  in  a  large  chair, 
not  quite  so  young  as  she  was  when  she 
charmed  all  homesteads  and  hearth-stones 
with  pictures  of  her  own  quiet  Berkshire 
village,  before  railroads  came  to  destroy  the 
pretty  wayside  inns,  where  travellers  used  to 
be  so  snug  and  comfortable  in  tiny  carpeted 
rooms  with  dimity  curtains  and  glass  cup¬ 
boards  full  of  antediluvian  china :  when  lit¬ 
tle  Red-riding-hoods  were  as  plenty  as  black¬ 
berries,  and  the  gipsies  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  secluded  no(^s  and  dells,  where  they 
could  camp  and  cook,  and  tell  stories  under 
the  hedge-rows,  with  a  feeling  of  solitude  and 
security  they  can  never  enjoy  again  in  merry 
England.  That  was  a  long,  long  time  ago ; 
yet  Mary  Russell  Mitford  looks  as  ready  as 
she  was  in  her  brightest  days  to  enter  with 
a  relishing  zest  into  the  garden  delights  and 
book  pleasures  that  have  formed  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  happiness  of  her  life,  and  made  her 
name  known  and  welcome  wherever  natural 
description  and  unaffected  feeling  are  truly 
app^reciated. 

There  she  sits,  with  as  homely  and  good- 
humored  an  air  as  if,  instead  of  writing  books 
and  holding  correspondence  with  half  the 
celebrities  of  her  time,  she  had  no  other  vo¬ 
cation  in  this  world  than  to  attend  to  domes¬ 
tic  affairs,  prune  shrubs  on  the  lawn,  dis¬ 
pense  flannels  at  Christmas  to  the  poor,  and 
look  after  a  neighboring  school.  Beside  her 
chair  stands  her  constant  companion,  a  re¬ 
markable  stick,  with  an  odd  sort  of  a  head  to 
it ;  and  to  make  her  actual  presence  the  more 
palpable  she  should  be  surrounded  by  her 
inseparable  friends — Fanchon,  her  little  dog, 
that  might  be  crouched  at  her  feet,  with  its 
sensitive  ears  lifting  and  falling  at  every 
sound  ;  her  neat  maid  Nancy,  watching  her 
on  a  low  stool,  and  her  boy  Henry  (we  hope 
he  is  still  a  lx>y,  and  that  he  will  contrive, 


for  her  sake,  to  continue  so)  standing  behind 
her  chair. 

That  stick  has  a  biography  all  to  itself,  and 
a  very  curious  one  it  is.  Sixty  years  ago  it 
was  a  stick  of  quality,  and  belonged  to  some 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Athol,  who  has  no 
more  reality  for  us  than  one  of  the  embroi¬ 
dered  ladies  in  an  old  piece  of  tapestry.  So 
far  as  its  original  owner  is  concerned,  the 
stick,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  a  phantom-stick,  or  a  witch-stick ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may.  Miss  Milford’s  father 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  Berkshire  House, 
where  it  was  huddled  by  the  auctioneer  into 
a  lot  of  old  umbrellas,  watering-pots,  and 
flower-stands.  It  was  then  light,  straight, 
and  slender,  nearly  four  feet  high,  polished, 
veined,  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  the 
order  called  a  crook,  such,  says  Miss  Mit¬ 
ford,  who  is  evidently  very  particular  about 
it,  as  may  be  seen  upon  a  chimney-piece  6g- 
uring  in  the  hand  of  some  trim  shepherdess 
of  Dresden  china.  First,  the  housekeeper 
carried  this  stick — then,  when  the  house¬ 
keeper  died.  Miss  Mitford’s  mother  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it ;  and  from  her  it  descended  to 
Miss  Mitford  herself,  who,  first  out  of  whim, 
and  afterwards  from  habit  and  necessity, 
made  it  her  trusty  supporter  on  all  occasions. 
The  adventures  of  that  stick  are  as  full  of  per¬ 
ils  and  hair-breadth  escapes  as  ever  befell  a 
South  Sea  whaler,  or  a  Hudson’s  Bay  trap¬ 
per.  Once  it  was  lost  in  a  fair,  once  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  marquee  at  a  cricket  match, 
and  at  another  time  stolen  by  a  little  boy, 
which  cost  its  mistress  a  ten  miles’  walk  for 
its  recovery.  But  the  worst  calamity  that 
befell  it  was  when,  in  the  act  of  drawing 
down  a  rich  branch  of  woodbine  from  the 
top  of  a  hedge,  its  ivory  crook  came  off,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  muddy  ditch,  and  sinking  so  irre¬ 
trievably  that  it  was  never  recovered.  The 
crook,  it  seems,  was  very  handsome,  and 
was  bound  with  a  silver  rim,  imparting  a  la¬ 
dy-like  appearance  to  the  stick,  which,  at 
the  first  sight,  gave  you  a  hint  of  its  aristo¬ 
cratic  origin.  In  this  extremity  it  was  sent 
to  a  parasol-shop  to  have  a  new  crook  put 
on,  but  the  stupid  people  first  docked  many 
inches  of  its  height,  and  then  put  on  a  bone 
umbrella- top  that  fell  off  of  its  own  accord 
in  a  few  days.  A  good-natured  friend  rem¬ 
edied  the  second  loss  by  fastening  on  an  eb¬ 
ony  top,  which  looks,  after  four  or  five  years’ 
wear,  a  little  graver,  “  and  more  fit  for  the 
poor  old  mistress,  who  having  at  first  taken 

I  to  a  staff  in  sport,  is  now  so  lame  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk  without  one.”  The  memoirs 
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of  a  walking-stick  may  strike  our  readers  as 
a  mere  waste  of  words  and  paper ;  but  it  is 
surprising  what  slight  incidents  rise  into  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  in  a  country  life,  and 
how  much  the  reality  of  its  portraiture  is 
indebted  to  trivial,  but  by  no  means  unessen¬ 
tial  features.  At  all  events.  Miss  Mitford’s 
stick  is  a  stick  of  note,  and  should  no  more 
be  passed  over  in  silence  than  the  ruff  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  flowing  ringlets  of 
Congreve. 

Miss  Mitford’s  life  seems  to  have  opened  up¬ 
on  her  in  that  page  of  the  old  quarto  edition 
of  “  Percy’s  Reliques,”  where  the  ballad  of 
the  "  Children  in  the  Wood  ”  is  to  be  found. 

It  is  the  first  book,  almost  the  first  event  she 
remembers.  They  used  to  put  her  upon  a 
table  before  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
when  she  was,  as  she  says,  only  a  sort  in 
twin-sister  to  her  own  doll,  to  make  her  read 
leading  articles  out  of  the  morning  papers ; 
and  the  reward  for  this  terrible  penance  was 
to  hear  her  mother  recite  the  “  Children  in 
the  Wood,”  just  as  children  are  rewarded  for 
taking  nauseous  things  by  a  promise  of  a 
lump  of  sugar.  At  last  she  got  possession 
of  the  volumes  themselves,  and  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  ballads, 
which  possess  as  great  a  charm  for  her  now 
as  they  did  then ;  and  she  never  looks  upon 
the  old  books — the  very  same  edition  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  treat  with  a  very  learned 
and  unwise  superciliousness — that  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  or  dollhood,  do  not  come 
vividly  back  upon  her. 

She  still  keeps  to  the  Percy  collection. 
She  does  not  seem  to  care  about  the  lore 
that  has  been  dug  up  since,  or  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  research  that  has  come  to  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  our  old  English  poetry.  Even  the 
first  edition  contents  her — §he  will  have  no 
other — she  has  an  affection  for  it — it  is 
enough  for  her  purpose — it  recalls  the  hap¬ 
py  time  when  its  pages  disclosed  a  new 
world  of  enchantments  to  her — and  she 
holds  it  in  reverence  amongst  her  literary 
penates.  There  is  nothing  in  her  reminis¬ 
cences  to  show  that  she  troubles  herself 
about  Percy  societies,  or  Shakspeare  socie¬ 
ties,  that  she  has  ever  dipped  into  Notes  and 
Queries,  or  would  think  herself  obliged  to 
the  officious  critic  who  should  detect  a  flaw 
in  her  two  precious  quarto  volumes.  The 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  of  childhood  still 
cling  to  the  well-known  book,  and  would  be 
very  much  put  out  by  being  disturbed  at 
their  devotions.  And  this  is  the  character 
of  Miss  Mitford’s  mind.  She  would  rather 
believe  in  an  old  tradition  than  have  it  dis¬ 


pelled  by  the  detective  police  that  go  about 
exploring  chronicles  and  ferreting  out  dam¬ 
aging  facts.  She  thinks  a  pleasant  delusion 
better  than  a  disagreeable  truth  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  fondness  for  old  books,  and  old  places, 
and  the  old  stories  that  have  grown  up  into 
a  popular  creed  about  them,  that  we  may 
trace  the  paramount  charm  of  simplicity 
and  trustfulness,  the  cheerful  spirit  and  the 
teeming  good-nature  which  abound  in  her 
writings. 

To  us,  we  must  acknowledge,  this  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  heart  and  entire  freedom  of  the 
imagination,  is  very  delightful.  Miss  Mitford 
is  not  a  critic  ;  but  she  is  something  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  ngree.able.  She  is  of 
too  enjoyable  a  temperament  for  a  critic ;  she 
has  not  a  tinge  of  the  malice  or  perversity  of 
criticism  in  her  genial  nature.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  her  opinions  are  sometimes  slightly  het¬ 
erodox,  but  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  a  good 
will,  and  a  hearty  admiration  of  some  gra¬ 
cious  or  gentle  quality  which  she  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  discover,  and  which  few  people 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  for.  She 
speaks  rapturously  of  Davis’s  “  Life  of  Cur¬ 
ran  has  such  innocent  rural  views  of  lite¬ 
rature,  that  she  thinks  nobody  reads  Pope 
and  Dryden  now,  and  that  George  Darley  is 
unknown  as  a  poet  to  the  English  public ; 
detects  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Irish 
novels  of  Banim  and  the  romanticist  creations 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Sue,  Dumas,  and  the  rest  of 
that  school ;  thinks  that  few  works  are  better 
worth  reading  than  Moncton  Milnes’  “  Life 
of  Keats,”  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Keats,  but 
of  his  “generous  benefactors.  Sir  James 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Severn regrets  that  cer¬ 
tain  works  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  from 
which  no  effort  of  fashionable  or  literary  pat¬ 
ronage  can  redeem  them  ;  considers  Willis, 
Lowell,  and  Poe  great  American  poets  ;  and 
hopes  that  Richardson’s  novels  and  Wal- 

£  ole’s  letters  will  never  come  to  an  end. 

lobody’s  judgment  can  suffer  any  damage 
from  such  amiable  notions ;  and  the  world  is 
always  sure  to  derive  benefit  from  the  kindly 
spirit  that  overlooks  a  hundred  defects  and 
follies  for  the  sake  of  a  single  virtue  it  finds 
hidden  beneath  them.  We  wish  there  were 
more  Miss  Mitfords,  with  her  intellect,  to  set 
us  so  influential  an  example  of  toleration  and 
a  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

She  confesses  that  she  was  a  spoilt  child, 
and  that  papa  spoilt  her.  It  is  evident,  from 
what  we  have  just  said,  that  sudden  and  high 
as  was  the  growth  of  her  reputation,  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  not  spoilt  her.  What  the  applause 
of  critics  and  the  admiration  of  her  readers 
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failed  to  do,  papa  did.  “  Not  content  with 
spoiling  me  in  doors,  he  spoilt  me  out. 
How  well  I  remember  his  carrying  me  round 
the  orchard  on  his  shoulder,  holding  fast  my 
little  three- year- old  feet,  whilst  the  little 
hands  hung  on  to  his  pig-tail,  which  I  called 
my  bridle  (those  were  days  of  pig-tails), 
bung  so  fast,  and  lugged  so  heartily,  that 
sometimes  the  ribbon  would  come  off  between 
my  fingers,  and  send  his  hair  floating,  and 
the  powder  flying  down  his  back.”  The 
papa  who  thus  made  her  first  acquainted 
with  the  orchard,  occupies  a  still  more  prom¬ 
inent  space  in  her  subsequent  reminiscences. 
From  him  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  her 
early  love  of  nature,  and  the  happy  hours  of 
childhood,  she  also  derived  the  heaviest  sor¬ 
row  of  her  life.  The  story  is  strange  and 
melancholy. 

A  young  physician,  clever,  handsome,  gay, 
in  a  small  town  in  Hampshire,  Miss  Mitford’s 
father  won  the  hand  of  an  heiress  with  a 
property  of  eight  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  exception  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  settled  on  her  as  pin-money,  the 
whole  of  this  fortune  was  injudiciously  placed 
at  the  free  use  of  Dr.  Mitford,  who  seems  to 
have  possessed  every  quality  to  make  his 
wife  •  happy — except  prudence.  Being  an 
eager  Whig,  he  plunged  into  election  politics 
and  made  enemies ;  being  very  hospitable,  he 
spent  more  money  than  he  could  afford  ;  and, 
endeavoring  to  retrieve  the  waste  by  cards 
and  speculation,  he  sank  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  resources.  In  this  extremity,  he  thought 
he  would  do  better  in  a  fresh  place,  and  so 
the  family  removed  to  Lyme  Regis,  where 
they  had  a  fine  house,  which  twenty  years 
before  had  been  rented  by  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  for  the  use  of  his  sons.  Here  they 
led  a  very  gay  life  for  two  or  three  seasons — 
balls,  excursions,  dinners  ;  yet  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Miss  Mitford  says  she  felt  a  secret  con¬ 
viction  that  something  was  wrong — “  such 
a  foreshowing  as  makes  the  quicksilver  in 
the  barometer  sink  while  the  weather  is  still 
bright  and  clear  1”  Her  father  went  omi¬ 
nously  to  London,  and  lost  more  money  (she 
does  not  say  how):  all  was  now  gone  except 
the  pin-money — friends  departed  one  by  one, 
and  there  was  great  burry  and  confusion,  and 
then  everything  was  to  be  parted  with 
and  everybody  to  be  paid,  and  the  family 
made  a  forced  journey  to  London,  part  of 
which  was  performed  in  a  tilted  cart  without 
springs,  for  lack  of  better  conveyance. 

Settled  in  a  dingy  comfortless  lodging  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  beyond  Westminster 
Bridge,  Dr.  Mitford’s  constitutional  vivacity 


returned.  He  used  to  take  his  little  girl, 
then  ten  years  old,  in  his  hand  about  town  to 
show  her  the  sights;  and  one  day  they 
stopped  at  an  Irish  lottery-office,  and  show¬ 
ing  her  certain  mysterious  bits  of  paper  with 
numbers  on  them,  he  desired  her  to  choose 
one.  She  selected  No.  2,224 ;  but  as  this 
was  only  a  quarter,  and  papa  wanted  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  whole  ticket,  he  desired  her  to  choose 
again.  But  her  heart  was  set  on  No.  2,324, 
because  the  numbers  added  together  made 
up  ten,  and  that  day  happened  to  be  her 
tenth  birthday.  Fortunately,  the  lottery- 
office  man  had  the  whole  number  in  shares, 
and  so  the  ticket  was  bought.  She  must 
relate  the  sequel  in  her  own  words. 

“  The  whole  affair  was  a  secret  between  us,  and 
my  father,  whenever  he  got  me  to  himself,  talked 
overour  future  twenty  thousand  pouuds,  just  like 
Alnaschar  over  his  basket  of  eggs. 

“  Meanwhile  time  passed  on,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  we  were  all  preparing  to  go  to  church, 
when  a  face  that  I  had  forgotten,  but  my  father 
had  not,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  the  clerk 
of  the  lottery  office.  An  express  had  just  arrived 
from  Dublin,  announcing  that  No.  24224  had  been 
drawn  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  he 
had  hastened  to  communicate  the  good  news. 

“  Ah,  me  1  in  less  than  twenty  years  what  was 
left  of  the  produce  of  the  ticket  so  strangely  cho¬ 
sen  7  What  7  except  the  Wedgewood  dinner 
service  that  my  father  had  had  made  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  event,  with  the  Irish  harp  within  the 
border  on  one  side,  and  his  family  crest  on  the 
other !  That  fragile  and  perishable  ware  long 
outlasted  the  more  perishable  money  !” 

Miss  Mitford  relates  these  painful  recollec¬ 
tions  with  a  serenity  arid  patience  that  yield 
a  lesson  from  which  her  readers  may  profit 
as  largely  as  from  the  example  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  recklessness  which  made  so  severe 
a  demand  on  her  feelings  and  her  philosophy, 
and  it  is  pleasant,  after  all  her  vicissitudes 
and  jolting  over  the  rough  ways  of  the  world, 
to  find  her  in  a  tranquil  cottage  in  the  midst 
of  the  scenery  she  loves,  with  her  dog  and 
her  maid,  her  stick  and  her  pony,  enjoying  as 
much  felicity  as  can  be  reasonably  looked  for 
in  the  sunset  of  a  chequered  life. 

Scattered  over  the  volumes  without  much 
heed  of  chronology  or  sequence,  are  many 
little  personal  scraps  that  will  hereafter 
enter  into  her  biography,  from  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  cast  and  color  of 
her  training.  The  papa,  who  was  so  indif¬ 
ferent  to  money,  who  was  addicted  to  such 
ruinous  habits,  and  who  in  his  general  rela¬ 
tions  with  society,  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
the  comfort  and  repose  of  his  home,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  most  devoted  of  fathers. 
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From  her  earliest  childhood  to  the  last  hour  I  ment,  dismissed  the  harp-mistress  and  made 
of  his  life,  he  treated  her  with  an  affectionate  the  joun^  student  a  present  of  a  cheap  edi- 


and  caressing  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  bis 
manifest  errors,  leaves  an  amiable  impres¬ 
sion  of  his  character  behind.  One  of  the 
incidents  on  which  she  dwells  with  the  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  was  her  first  visit  to  London : 
and  the  mode  of  it  is  not  only  illustrative  of 
the  comparatively  primitive  habits  of  the 
time,  but  of  the  simplicity  of  the  man  in  his 
domestic  life.  Having  occasion  to  come  to 
London  in  the  middle  of  July,  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  her  up 
with  him  in  his  gig ;  and  at  this  open  fash¬ 
ion  they  started,  stopping  to  dine  at  Crau- 
ford  Bridge  in  a  little  inn  (then  a  very  fa¬ 
mous  posting-house),  whose  pretty  garden 
and  Portugal  laurels  she  still  remembers ; 
and  then  on  to  Hatchett’s  Hotel  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  where  she  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  wondering  when  the  crowd 
would  go  by ;  and  in  the  evening  she  was  so 
unconscious  of  fatigue  from  this  exciting 
journey  that  papa  took  her  to  the  Haymar- 
ket  to  see  a  comedy — one  of  the  comedies, 
she  says,  that  George  III.  used  to  enjoy  so 
heartily,  although  what  sort  of  comedy  it 
was  we  know  not,  unless,  which  we  shrewdly 
suspect,  it  was  a  specimen  of  Colman  the 
Younger,  or  of  the  Morton  and  Reynolds 
school.  She  had  seen  plays  before  in  a 
barn — but  never  such  a  play  as  this.  The 
whole  description  of  this  trip  to  London  is 
as  good  in  its  way  as  anything  Fielding  him¬ 
self  could  have  done. 

“  Dear  papa,”  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
insisted  upon  making  an  accomplished  mu¬ 
sician  of  her,  and  would  “  stick  her  up”  to 
the  piano  although  she  had  neither  ear,  taste, 
nor  application.  Her  master  was  Hook,  the 
father  of  the  facetious  Theodore,  and  she 
was  taught  in  the  schoolroom  where  Miss 
Landon  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 
Luckily  they  shut  her  up  in  a  room  to  make 
her  practise  the  harp;  and  as  it  was  full  of 
books  she  fell  to  reading,  and  under  these 
auspicious  circumstances  made  her  first  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and 
Moliere.  She  was  caught  in  the  fact  of 
laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
over  that  passage  in  the  **  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,”  where  the  angry  father  apostro¬ 
phizes  the  galley.  “  Que  diable  alloit-il  faire 
dans  cetle  galere !”  As  her  good  stars  had 
it,  she  was  detected  in  her  delinquency  by 
the  husband  of  the  schoolmistress,  w  ho  hap- 
Mned  to  be  a  Frenchman,  an  adorer  of  Mo- 
fidre,  and  a  hater  of  music,  and  who,  instead 
of  chiding  her  for  her  neglect  of  the  instru- 


tion  of  Moliere  for  her  own  reading,  which 
she  has  to  this  hour  in  twelve  unbound  for¬ 
eign-looking  little  volumes. 

After  these  scenes,  we  find  her  in  a  cot¬ 
tage,  at  Taplow  (at  this  time  a  grown-up 
lady),  looking  over  a  garden  of  honeysuckles, 
lilies,  and  roses,  making  excursions  to  Wind¬ 
sor,  to  Gray’s  lawn  at  Stoke  Pogis,  to 
Burke’s  at  Beaconsfield,  and  to  the  College 
at  Chalfont,  where  Milton  found  a  refuge 
during  the  plague.  We  always  associate 
Miss  Mitford  with  cottages.  We  cannot 
imagine  her  living  in  a  slated  house,  three 
stories  high,  with  a  carriage  sweep,  and  steps 
up  to  the  door — we  cannot  suffer  her  in  our 
imagination  to  have  any  of  the  comforts  and 
solidity  of  a  well-built  mansion  about  her ; 
it  must  be  a  cottage,  with  its  ivy  creepers, 
its  portico  and  latticed  windows,  and  every¬ 
thing  round  it  looking  as  green  and  rural  as 
a  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubs,  growing 
up  luxuriantly  in  a  warm  languid  climate, 
can  make  it.  In  short,  we  must  smother 
her  in  flowers,  or  she  is  not  the  Miss  Mitford 
that  we  know  so  well  in  the  pastoral  books 
she  has  written. 

Turning  from  the  autobiographical  pas¬ 
sages  which  form  so  interesting  a  part  of 
these  volumes,  there  are  a  variety  of  literary 
sketches  of  an  equally  attractive  kind.  Miss 
Mitford  runs  over  a  wide  field  of  books  and 
recollections ;  and  from  her  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literary  people,  and  the  de¬ 
sultory  character  of  her  reading,  she  supplies 
an  abundant  store  of  anecdote  and  remark. 

The  following  is  new,  and  certainly  very 
curious.  The  scene  is  an  old,  wooden,  pic- 
tures<|ue  house,  at  Cambridge,  in  America, 
once  the  head  quarters  of  Washington,  but 
now  the  residence  of  Longfellow,  the  poet. 

“  t)nc  night  the  poet  chanced  to  look  out  of  his 
\vind<nv,  and  saw  by  tlie  vague  starlight  a  figure 
riding  slowly  past  the  mansion.  The  face  could 
not  be  distinguished  ;  but  the  tall,  erect  person, 
the  C(Kke«i  hat,  the  traditional  costume,  the  often- 
described  white  horse,  all  were  present.  Bluwly 
he  paced  before  the  bouse,  and  then  returned, 
and  then  again  passed  by,  after  which  neither 
horse  nor  nder  were  seen  or  heard  of.” 

Miss  Mitford  does  not  give  us  any  authority 
for  this  anecdote ;  but  the  collectors  of  ghost 
stories  are  not  very  particular  about  author¬ 
ities,  and  will  be  content  to  take  it  upon  her 
own,  as  we  do. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and 
a  little  biography  attached  to  it,  which  wil\ 
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be  read  with  interest.  Miss  Mitford’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  conamenced  hfteen  years 
ago. 

“  Of  a  slight  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of 
dark  curls  falling  on  either  side  of  a  most  expres¬ 
sive  face,  large  tender  eyes  richly  fringed  by  dark 
eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  such  a 
look  of  yonthfulness,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went 
together  to  Chiswick,  that  the  translator  of  the 
‘  Prometheus  of  .fischylus,’  the  authoress  of  the 
‘  Essay  on  Mind,’  was  old  enough  to  be  introduced 
into  company,  in  technical  language,  was  out.” 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Miss  Bar¬ 
rett  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  which 
consigned  her  to  a  long  illness,  during  which 
she  lost  a  favorite  brother  by  one  of  those 
melancholy  accidents  which  leave  ineflface- 
able  memories  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors. 
He  was  drowned,  with  two  companions,  in 
sight  of  her  windows  at  Torquay,  whither 
she  was  ordered  for  change  of  air.  This 
tragedy  nearly  killed  her ;  and  more  than  a 
year  afterwards,  when  she  was  removed  to 
London  by  easy  journeys,  she  told  Miss  Mit- 
ford  that,  “during  that  whole  winter,  the 
sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the 
moans  of  one  dying.” 

William  Cobbett  was  one  of  the  notabili¬ 
ties  to  whom  Miss  Milford  was  introduced 
by  her  father,  whose  intimacy  with  him  was 
brought  about  through  their  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  to  field  sports.  She  describes  him  in 
his  own  house  as  a  man  of  unfailing  good 
humor  and  great  heartiness ;  tall,  stout,  and 
athletic ;  with  a  bright  smile,  and  an  air 
compounded  of  the  soldier  and  the  farmer, 
to  which  his  habitual  red  waistcoat  contrib¬ 
uted  not  a  little.  His  activity  was  something 
to  be  remembered,  for  he  would  begin  the 
day  by  mowing  his  ow’n  lawn,  a  laborious 
pastime  in  which  he  beat  his  gardener,  who 
was  esteemed,  except  himself,  the  best  mow¬ 
er  in  the  parish. 

Upon  one  occasion,  Dr.  Milford  and  his 
daughter  were  invited  to  Cobbett’s  to  meet 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  certain  Dr.  Bla- 
mire ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Milford 
had  formerly  flirted  with  Mrs,  Blamire,  some 
amusement  was  expected  from  seeing  how 
they  would  meet  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
both  of  them  having  shaken  off  the  old  liai- 
ton,  and  married  in  the  meanwhile. 
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complimented  Mrs.  Blamire  on  her  daughters  (two 
very  fine  girls) — inquired  after  his  old  friend  the 
doctor, — and  laughed  and  talked  over  by-gone 
stories  with  the  one  lady,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
jilted  her, — and  played  the  kind  and  attentive  hus¬ 
band  to  the  other,  just  as  if  he  had  never  in  all 
his  days  made  love  to  anybody  except  his  own 
dear  wife.” 

Formerly  we  frequently  met  with  physi¬ 
cians  who  belonged  to  this  class,  and  who 
were  indebted  for  their  professional  success 
mainly  to  their  social  tactics  and  invincible 
pleasantry  ;  but  although  you  still  occasion¬ 
ally  fall  in  with  a  medical  man  who  consid¬ 
ers  it  as  necessary  to  cultivate  popularity 
amongst  ladies  as  to  attend  to  the  practice  of 
his  art,  the  age  of  the  flirt-physicians,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  has  passed  away. 

Miss  Mitford’s  literary  “  recollections”  bear 
rather  more  upon  books  than  upon  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them.  The  book-gnssip  to  which 
she  invites  us  traverses  a  considerable  round 
of  poets,  novelists,  and  miscellaneous  wri¬ 
ters,  and  the  specimens  of  their  works  over 
which  she  lingers  with  delight,  make  a  body 
of  extracts  which  enhance  the  value  and  va- 
liety  of  the  publication.  Her  notes  upon 
these  selected  passages  discover  a  geniality 
and  earnestness  which  will  be  grateful  even 
to  the  reader  who  may  sometimes  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  think  that  her  praise  is  a  little  in 
excess,  or  who  may  doubt  the  judgment  that 
has  been  shown  in  particular  selections. 

This  tendency  to  a  good-natured  estimate 
of  her  favorite  authors,  shows  itself  most 
conspicuously  in  her  admiration  of  certain 
poets,  whose  merits  the  world  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  rated  so  highly.  We  are  not  sorry, 
nevertheless,  to  meet  snatches  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  as  Mr.  Spencer  and  Miss  Catherine  Fan- 
shawe  (whose  chief  claim  to  notice  is  that 
she  was  the  author  of  the  Enigma  on  the 
letter  H,  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to  By¬ 
ron)  ;  for,  except  through  the  flattering  me¬ 
dium  of  books  like  these,  we  are  not  very 
likely  to  see  the  vert  de  socieli  that  were  in 
such  request  some  fifty  years  ago,  disinterred 
for  our  special  delectation.  They  are  abun¬ 
dantly  curious,  and  discover  a  certain  verbal 
facility  and  gaiety  of  the  thinnest  and  airiest 
kind,  which  will  at  least  amuse,  if  not  in¬ 
struct  the  reader,  by  setting  him  thinking  of 
the  extinct  modes  and  tastes  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  and  out  of  which  they  ex¬ 
tracted  their  fugitive  popularity.  But  poe¬ 
tasters  of  this  order,  however  cheerfully 
and  successfully  they  help  to  shed  a  grace 
on  private  life,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  intellec¬ 
tual  vivacity  to  social  intercourse,  can  never 


“  The  most  diverting  part  of  this  scene,  very 
amusing  to  a  b}r8tander,  was,  that  my  father,  the 
only  real  culprit,  was  the  only  person  who 
throughout  maintained  the  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanor  of  the  most  unconscious  innocence.  He 
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be  mnde  to  survive  their  hour  in  print.  They 
must  perish  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
them  birth ;  and  you  might  as  well  hope  to 
procure  for  the  acted  charade,  if  it  were 
taken  down  in  short-hand  and  published,  the 
same  success  in  the  closet  that  it  received  on 
its.  impromptu  delivery,  as  to  procure  for 
the  graceful  trifles  thrown  off  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  a  coterie,  the  honors  of  a  permanent 
place  in  the  library.  They  never  aimed  at 
such  a  destiny,  and  can  never  achieve  it ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  fragile  ex¬ 
istence  should  be  risked  in  print  at  all. 

Talking  of  poets,  is  not  Miss  Mitford  a  lit¬ 
tle  hasty  in  saying  that  “  married  authors 
have  been  plentiful  as  blackberries,  but  mar¬ 
ried  poets  hare  been  rare  indeed  ?”  We  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Nearly 
all  our  great  poets  were  married — Shaks- 
peare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Byron,  Moore,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Southey,  Shelley,  Tennyson — a  matter 
of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  except  that  it  is 
just  as  well  that  the  unpoetical  part  of  man¬ 
kind  should  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  they 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  bliss  of  wedlock,  and 
that  the  culture  of  the  ideal  is  unfavorable 
to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  a  domestic  life. 

Of  all  the  neglected,  forgotten,  or  unknown 
books  &Iiss  Mitford  has  brought  to  life  again, 
the  Autobiography  of  Holcroft  is  the  most 
deserving  of  resuscitation.  We  know  no 
memoir  of  its  kind — excepting  the  one  for¬ 
bidden  book  in  French  literature — that  pos¬ 
sesses  its  charm  of  frankness,  truthfulness  of 
detail,  and  quiet  development  of  character. 
Unfortunately  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  frag¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  seventeen  chapters,  dic¬ 
tated  by  Holcroft  (a  prolifle  author  and 
translator)  in  his  last  illness ;  stopping  short 
at  an  interesting  point  in  his  career,  and 
furnishing  such  evidences  of  clear-sighted 
judgment,  and  happy  skill  in  relation  and 


portraiture,  as  to  leave  an  indelible  regret 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  finding  him¬ 
self  cast  upon  the  grander  diction  of  Hazlitt 
for  the  continuation  of  the  narrative.  The 
contrast  is  painful.  The  brilliancy  and  pa¬ 
radoxical  genius  of  Hazlitt  rendered  him  of 
all  men  the  most  unfit  to  follow  up  the  un¬ 
pretending  strength  and  simplicity  of  Hol¬ 
croft  ;  and  the  transition  is  something  like 
being  transported  from  the  fresh  air  and  pas¬ 
toral  beauty  of  a  natural  landscape  into  a  se¬ 
vere  Italian  garden.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  common  between  them — and  that 
was  the  most  contracted  and  least  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all — their  agreement  in  politics. 
Holcroft  was  a  man  of  larger  powers  and  a 
wider  range  of  tastes  than  might  be  predi¬ 
cated  from  that  party  martyrdom  which  gave 
him  so  distressing  a  notoriety  in  the  latter 
days  of  his  life,  to  the  partial  eclipse  of  his 
literary  reputation.  But  the  subject  is  not 
likely  to  be  revived  now,  nor  would  it  repay 
the  labors  of  a  more  competent  editor.  Miss 
Mitford,  however,  has  done  well  in  drawing 
attention  to  Holcroft’s  book,  and  the  extracts 
she  has  given  from  it  will  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est  ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  memoir  itself,  as 
a  whole,  tracing  the  course  of  the  self-edu¬ 
cated  boy  from  his  origin  upwards,  that  an 
adequate  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  en¬ 
thralling  charm  of  that  singular  narrative. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits.  A  gossip, 
intended  to  occupy  only  five  minutes  or  so, 
has  already  run  over  the  brim  of  the  measure 
which  we  proposed  to  fill  up  to  the  health  of 
Miss  Mitford.  It  is  not  the  first  time  she  has 
tempted  us  into  an  excess  of  this  kind  ;  but 
if  the  reader  will  open  her  volumes  over  the 
fireside  as  we  have  done,  we  are  mistaken  if 
he  do  not  find  quite  as  much  difliculty  as  we 
do  now  in  shutting  them  up  and  putting 
them  down  again. 


Peter  Potoar  awd  the  Publishers. — Peter  Pindar 
was  a  comical  aniinal,  and  not  easy  to  be  over¬ 
reached,  however  clever  he  might  be  in  the  way  of 
over-reachin(^  of  which  a  notable  instance  is  related 
when  he  “took  in”  all  the  astute  combination  of 
London  publishers.  A  meeting  was  convened  (as 
I  have  heard  described),  at  which  Dr.  Walcot  was 
to  treat  for  the  sale  of  his  copyrights  to  this  united 
body.  The  Doctor  had  previously  been  unwell, 
but  the  booksellers  had  received  no  intimation  how 
extremely  ill  he  was.  They  were  almost  shocked 
to  negotiate  with  a  person  who  had  one  foot,  if  not 
both,  in  the  grave.  Peter  was  pale  and  worn,  and 
af&icted  with  a  cough  so  dry  and  hollow  that  it 
went  to  the  heart  to  hear  it  It  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  him  what  bargain  was  struck;  in  his 


dying  condition  he  would  iirefer  a  considerable  sum 
down  at  once,  to  dispose  oT  it  as  he  thought  proper ; 
and  to  cut  the  business  short,  after  a  good  deal  of 
haggling,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  fearful  coughing, 
which  threatened  to  choke  him  on  the  spot  and  put 
an  end  to  the  treaty,  he  consented  to  tak%an  annual 
allowance  more  proportioned  to  his  evanescent  state 
than  to  the  real  value  of  the  wares  he  sold.  The 
contract  was  engrossed  and  signed,  and  the  forlorn 
recipient  no  sooner  put  it  in  his  pocket,  than  he 
wiped  the  chalk  off  nis  face,  dropt  all  practice  of 
his  hectic  and  killing  cough,  and  in  a  lively  manner 
wished  his  customers  good  bye,  as  he  danced  ont  of 
the  room,  laughing  at  the  success  with  which  he  had 
gulled  them.— TAe  Autobiograj>hy  of  William  Jtr- 
dan. 
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It  is  the  unhappy  error  of  nearly  all  recent 
criticism  of  art — of  poetry  especially — that 
its  judgments  have  been  formed  without 
reference  to  any  high  or  very  distinct  standard 
of  what  it  is  desirable  and  right  that  poetry 
should  be.  A  poem  is  praised  because  it  is 
well  finished,  or  because  it  has  been  dashed 
oflf  in  a  masterly  way,  or  because  it  is  “  origi¬ 
nal,”  “  pathetic,”  or  “  lyrical,”  or  “  well  con¬ 
structed  ;”  or  on  account  of  some  other  proper¬ 
ly  secondary  quality,  quite  compatible  with 
general  worthlessness  or  positive  demerit.  We 
cannot  hel  p  thinking  that  a  sounder  tone  of  crit¬ 
icism  would  produce,  indirectly,  a  sounder  tone 
of  art  than  that  which  at  present  prevails.  It 
is  certain  that  no  artist, — poet  or  otherwise, 
— will  ever  be  made  or  marred  by  reading 
good  criticism  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  weeds  which  flourish  under  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  a  lax  critical  system,  do  discour¬ 
age  and  tend  to  choke  the  flower  of  true  art ; 
and  that  these  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
uprooted  and  done  away  with,  if  we  would  as¬ 
certain  and  ruthlessly  declare  their  worthless 
and  noxious  character. 

In  the  art  and  criticism  of  America  we 
generally  behold  the  errors  of  our  own  art 
and  criticism  exaggerated.  Happily  for  the 
hopes  of  the  world,  America  has  a  filial — 
almost  more  than  filial — affection  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  Briton  and  the  “  Britishers.”  But 
this  attachment  is  not  without  its  disadvan¬ 
tages:  affection  and  reverence  beget  imita¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  imitator  is  always  more  or  less 
blind,  and,  most  often,  is  found  to  copy  the 
deformities  of  his  model  first.  In  commenting 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  American  poetry 
and  criticism  of  poetry,  let  us  adopt  a  tone 


*  1.  Ptimt,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  By  IIksbt 
Wadswokth  Longfellow  ;  with  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  George  Oilfillan.  Liverpool,  1848. 

2.  Pom*.  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  II- 
Instrated  by  Kennt  Meadows.  12mo.  London, 
1862. 

8.  Pom*.  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited,  with 
an  Eawiy  on  his  life  and  Genius,  by  James  Hannat. 
8TO.  London,  1862. 

4.  The  Poetical  Work*  of  William  Cullen  Brt- 
ANT.  3  Tols.  London,  1860. 


of  self-reproval ;  for,  if  we  have  taught  errors 
by  our  example,  we  should  set  the  example 
of  repentance.  In  endeavoring,  therefore,  to 
heighten,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  common  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and  in 
pronouncing  American  poetry,  generally,  to 
be  an  example  of  what  poetry  ought  not  to 
be,  we  would  have  it  understood  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  implying  a  favorable  contrast 
upon  the  side  of  our  own  modem  writers. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article 
the  names  of  the  four  poets  who  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  most  notable,  as  yet,  produced  by 
America.  Two  of  them,  Bryant  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  have  won  a  considerable  reputation 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  other  two. 
Read  and  Poe,  are  nut  so  well  known  here, 
although,  to  our  thinking,  they  are  quite  as 
well  worth  knowing  as  the  others  are. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  fully  join  in  the 
popular  applause  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poems. 
In  what  we  are  about  to  say  of  them,  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  dwell  more  upon  the 
faults  of  these  poems  than  we  should  have 
done  were  it  not  that  their  merits  have  al¬ 
ready  enjoyed  more  than  a  fair  share  of  public 
attention. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  have  a 
part  to  play  that  requires  some  boldness, — 
we  must  speak  ill  of  his  model,  Goethe,  who, 
by  a  most  strange  injustice,  has  of  late  been 
permitted  to  usurp  a  throne  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  fame,  with  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Homer. 

Goethe  was  probably  the  greatest  critic 
that  ever  lived ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  astonished  at  the 
admiration  with  which  his  poetry  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  us.  In  our  opinion,  Goethe’s 
poetry  is  always  more  or  less  heartless.  His 
minor  poems  are  full  of  warm  fancy,  exqui¬ 
sitely  expressed  ;  but  there  is  more  heart  in 
half  a  dozen  of  Burns’s  songs  than  in  all 
Goethe’s  minor  poems  put  together.  Faust, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  immensely  overrated. 
Everybody  praises  it,  and  calls  it  profound, 
because  there  is  much  of  it  that  nobody  un¬ 
derstands,  or  was  intended  to  understand. 
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It  abounds  with  deep  lines  and  picturesque 
passages,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  symbolical  poem  which  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  This  is  proved  by  what  we 
know  of  its  history.  Large  portions  are  un- 
modihed  transcriptions  of  literal  stories :  the 
track  of  light  that  follows  the  wake  of  the 
black  dog  turns  out  to  be  an  optical  fact  which 
had  been  observed  by  Goethe.  Other  inci¬ 
dents  are  anecdotes  of  the  poet’s  youth;  and 
in  the  "  Intermezzo”  there  are  numerous  al¬ 
lusions  of  a  personal  and  temporary  charac¬ 
ter,  confetitdly  to  be  understood  only  by  those 
tcho  were  in  the  secrets  of  a  narrow  literary 
coterie.  Goethe  felt  this,  but  had  not  the 
boldness  to  undeceive  his  numerous  admirers. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  composition  of 
“  Faust,”  he  saw  the  prudence  of  postponing 
the  discovery  of  its  essential  defects  by  al¬ 
lowing  it  always  to  remain  as  a  fragment. 
Of  the  wickedness  and  vulgarity  for  which 
Coleridge  has  condemned  this  poem,  we  do 
not  speak,  for  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  so 
much  imitated  these,  its  worst  qualities,  as  its 
lighter  sins  of  false  pretension  and  charlatan¬ 
ism. 

“  Hermann  and  Dorothea”  is  a  charming 
work,  full  of  profound  and  simple  wisdom, 
and  of  clear  and  sweet  descriptive  power ; 
but  in  reading  it  we  are  somehow  made  to 
think  much  more  of  the  skilful  author  than 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  The  warmth  is  al¬ 
ways  of  the  fancy,  never  of  the  heart. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Longfellow’s  works, 
“The  Golden  Legend,”  “Evangeline,’’ and 
his  miscellaneous  verses,  we  feel  pretty  well 
convinced  that  his  ideal  of  a  great  poet  is 
Goethe,  and  that  the  poems  of  Goethe  that 
we  have  named  are  his  favorite  models.  If 
so,  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  copying 
many'of  their  faults,  though  he  has  sel(lom 
attained  to  their  merits  of  admirable  finish 
and  most  delicate  sensual  perception. 

We  have  space  to  notice,  in  detail,  only  a 
few  minor  pieces  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s,  to- 

fjether  with  his  best  known  poem,  “  Evange- 
ine,”  which  would  certainly  have  been  a  no¬ 
table  work  had  “Hermann  and  Dorothea” 
never  been  written. 

“  Evangeline”  is  evidently  an  ambitious 
work,  and  its  great  popularity  has  perhaps 
persuaded  Mr.  Longfellow  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  attempt  to  write  a  great  poem. 
We  have,  however,  to  bring  against  it  a  few 
complaints  which  will  probably  smite  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  artistical  conscience  with  a  sense 
of  their  truth  ;  for  we  have  much  respect  for 
this  gentleman’s  understanding,  although  we 
decidedly  dissent  from  the  public  voice, 


which  would  place  him,  we  sincerely  believe, 
against  his  own  cool  estimate  of  himself,  in 
the  rank  of  the  great  abiding  poets.  As 
“  Evangeline”  is  commonly,  perhaps  justly, 
regarded  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
notable  work  in  verse  hitherto  produced  by 
an  American,  we  shall  make  a  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  inquiry  into  its  merits  and  demerits. 
The  subject  is  decidedly  a  fine  one,  and  was 
probably  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in 
consequence  of  the  outcry  which  had  been 
raised  by  critics  in  England  and  America  for 
a  poem  that  should  be  truly  American  in 
subject  and  scenery.  The  historical  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  poem  are  these  facts; — In  1713, 
before  Great  Britain  had  established  her 
great  colonial  empire  in  North  America, 
Acadia,  the  province  now  called  Nova  Scotia, 
was  ceded  to  her  by  F ranee.  The  inhabitants, 
who  seem  to  have  been  little  studied  through¬ 
out  the  whole  transaction,  were  soon  induced 
to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  masters,  upon 
the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  bearing  arms  against  either  the  French 
or  Indians,  in  defence  of  the  province ;  the 
former  being,  as  it  were,  their  countrymen, 
and  the  latter  connected  with  them  by  alli¬ 
ances  and  by  the  private  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  English  Government  objected  to  this 
condition,  but  though  some  alteration  was 
intended  to  be  made,  no  new  oath  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  and  the  old  oath,  therefore,  re¬ 
mained  valid.  Before  the  termination  of  the 
“  war  of  succession,”  when  Acadia  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  British  settlements,  and  the 
English  extended  their  possessions  in  that 
quarter  by  the  capture  of  I’ort  Beau  Sejour, 
the  Acadians  were  accused  of  having  for¬ 
feited  their  neutrality  by  supplying  intelli¬ 
gence,  provisions,  and  quarters,  to  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Beau  S6jour.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  how  far  this  charge  was  just. 
It  was,  however,  followed  by  a  severe  chas¬ 
tisement  upon  the  simple-minded  Acadians. 
The  punishment  was  delayed,  and  any  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  nature  avoided,  till  the 
harvests  were  gathered  in,  that  the  British 
army  might  seize  on  the  grain.  The  villagers 
were  then  called,  on  a  particular  day,  into 
the  church  of  Grand  Prd,  to  hear  the  orders 
of  their  new  governor,  the  king  of  England. 
It  was  then  announced  that  all  the  lauds, 
tenements,  herds,  grain,  and  other  effects,  ex¬ 
cept  money  and  household  goods,  of  the 
people,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
themselves  to  be  removed  to  distant  colonies. 
This  precaution  of  distributing  the  Acadians 
among  English  settlers  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  joining  with  the  French 
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against  their  new  masters,  whom  they  had 
now  so  little  cause  to  love.  Ships  and  soldiers 
were  on  the  spot  to  execute  this  abominable 
decree.  The  whole  number  of  persons  col¬ 
lected  together  at  Grand  Pr6  on  this  occasion 
was  somewhat  under  two  thousand,  and  these 
were  hurried  on  shipboard  with  the  most 
cruel  confusion,  and  disastrous  and  life-long 
separations  of  child  from  parent,  husband 
from  wife,  and  lover  from  lover.  A  disaster 
of  the  last  kind  furnishes  the  story.  Evan¬ 
geline  is  about  to  be  married  to  Gabriel 
Lajeunesse.  In  the  hurry  of  deportation 
they  are  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
have  no  means  of  discovering  each  other’s 
destination.  Gabriel  takes  to  the  wandering 
life  of  a  huntsman  in  prairie  and  mountain. 
Evangeline  lives  on,  moving,  according  to 
opportunity,  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
hope  of  finding  him.  At  one  moment  he 
passes  her  on  the  river,  but  she  is  sleeping, 
and  does  not  hear  of  his  having  done  so  till 
it  is  too  late  to  overtake  him.  She  does,  how¬ 
ever,  follow  him,  and  is  on  his  track  for 
months  and  years.  Finally,  she  gives  up  the 
search  in  despair ;  and  in  the  last  scene  we 
find  her  an  old  woman,  tending  the  sick  in 
an  hospital,  to  which  an  old  man,  Gabriel,  is 
brought  to  die.  They  recognize  each  other, 
and  he  expires  in  trying  to  pronounce  her 
name. 

“  Evangeline  ”  is  written  in  hexameters,  or 
at  least  in  lines  that  are  intended  to  pass  for 
hexameters,  for  real  hexameters  are  next  to 
impossible  in  a  language  like  ours,  which 
owes  nearly  all  its  capacity  for  versification 
to  accent,  and  not  to  quantity ;  while,  how¬ 
ever,  true  hexameters  are  almost  impossible 
in  English,  pseudo-hexameters,  like  those  of 
Mr.  Clough  and  Mr.  Longfellow,  are  so  easy 
that  they  entirely  miss  the  great  end  of  metre, 
namely,  that  of  imposing  a  severe  external 
law  upon  the  otherwise  rank  exuberance  of 
poetical  feeling  and  expression.  Such  hex¬ 
ameters  are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the 
revival  of  the  “  measured  prose  ”  which  was 
thought  so  much  of  in  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
recurrence,  at  intervals,  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  syllables,  of  the  monotonous  cadence 
that  alone  distinguishes  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
verses  from  ordinary  prose. 

We  commence  our  extracts  from  “  Evange¬ 
line  ”  with  the  description  of  the  heroine. 

‘'Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen 
summers. 

Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on 
the  thorn  by  the  way  side ; 


Black,  yet  bow  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the 
brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 

Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that 
feed  in  the  meadows. 

When  in  the  harvest  heat,  she  bore  to  the  reapers, 
at  noontide, 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale;  ah!  fair,  in  sooth, 
was  the  maiden. 

Fairer  was  she  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the  bell 
from  its  turret 

Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest 
with  his  hyssop 

Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings 
upon  them ; 

Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet 
of  beads  and  her  missal. 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 
ana  her  ear-rings. 

Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since, 
as  an  heir-loom. 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long 
generations. 

But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 

Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when 
after  confession, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked,  with  God’s  bene¬ 
diction  upon  her. 

When  she  had  past,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of 
exquisite  music.” 

This  damsel  bad  of  course  many  wooers, 

but 

“  Among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was 
welcome : 

Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  black¬ 
smith. 

Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and 
honored  of  all  men ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages 
and  nations. 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by 
the  people. 

Basil  was  Benedict’s  friend.  Their  children, 
from  earliest  childhood. 

Grew  up  nether  as  brother  and  sister;  and 
Father  Felician, 

Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had 
taught  them  their  letters 

Out  of  me  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Church  and  the  plain  song. 

But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  les- 

'  son  completed. 

Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil 
the  blacksmith. 

There,  at  the  door,  they  stood  with  wondering 
eyes,  to  behold  him 

Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as 
a  plaything. 

Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place;  while  near  him  tlie 
tire  of  the  cart-wheel 

Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  curled  round  in  a  circle 
of  cinders. 

Oft  in  Autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gath¬ 
ering  darkness, 

Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through 
every  cranny  and  crevice. 
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Warm  by  the  forge  within,  tliey  watched  the  la-  1 
boring  bellows, 

And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired 
>  in  the  ashes. 

Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going 
into  the  chapel.” 

The  evening  of  the  lover’s  formal  betrothal 
is  ushered  in  by  some  extremely  pleasing  de¬ 
scription, — 

**  Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed, 
and  twilight  descending. 

Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the 
herds  to  the  homestead : 

Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their 
necks  on  each  other, 

And  with  their  nostrils  distended,  inhaling  the 
freshness  of  evening. 

Foremost,  bearing  the  bdl,  Evangeline’s  beautiful 
heifer. 

Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that 
waved  from  her  collar. 

Quietly  paced,  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human 
anection. 

Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating 
flocks  from  the  sea-side. 

Where  was  their  favorite  pasture.  Behind  them 
followed  the  watch-dog. 

Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  tlie  pride 
of  his  instinct. 

Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and 
superbly 

Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the 
stragglers.” 

The  scenery  of  village,  forest,  and  prairie, 
are  given  with  breadth  and  distinctness 
enough  to  please,  though  with  none  of  that 
more  than  scientific  accuracy  of  observation 
and  description  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
great  poet.  The  author  is  profuse  in  illus¬ 
trations,  which,  although  they  are  oft^n* strik¬ 
ing,  are  seldom  harmonious,  or  in  keeping 
with  the  feeling  of  the  passage  into  which 
they  are  introduced.  The  following  lines 
afford  one  out  of  scores  of  examples  which 
we  could  brmg  forward  to  prove  the  fault  in 
question : — 

“  In  doors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouth’d  fire-place, 
idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flame 
and  the  smoke  wreaths 

Struggled  together,  like  foes  in  a  burning  city. 
Behind  him. 

Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  ges¬ 
tures  fantastic. 

Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away 
into  darkness. 

Faces  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his 
arm-chair. 

Laughed  in  the  flickering  light ;  and  the  pewter 
plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies 
the  sunshine  /” 


Here  is  a  piece  of  singularly  good  description 
quite  ruined,  as  far  as  regards  unity  of  feelmg, 
by  the  last  half-line.  What  in  the  world 
have  **  shields  of  armies”  to  do  with  a  farmer’s 
cosy  kitchen  in  Acadia  ?  a  place  which  prob¬ 
ably  never  saw  a  soldier  till  the  day  upon 
which  a  small  detachment  arrived  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quiet  little  commonwealth  which 
had  established  itself  there.  Mr.  Longfellow 
seems  to  think  that  an  illustration  from  the 
Bible  will  make  up  in  sacredness  for  any  de¬ 
gree  of  inaptitude.  The  following  are  a  few 
instances  of  this  mistake.  Evangeline  was 
looking  at  the  evening  sky, — 

“And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she  saw 
serenely  the  moon  pass 

Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  fol¬ 
lowed  her  footsteps. 

As  out  of  Abraham’s  tent  young  Ishmael  wan¬ 
dered  with  Hagar!” 

Again,  when  Evangeline,  on  learning  that  her 
lover  passed  her  on  the  river  while  she  was 
sleeping,  sets  out  with  the  blacksmith  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  him ;  the  “  priest,”  by  way,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  of  keeping  up  his  sacerdotal  character, 
bids  Basil  farewell,  exclaiming, — 

“  See  that  you  bring  back  the  prodigal  son  from 
his  fasting  and  famine. 

And,  ton,  the  fbolish  virgin,  who  slept  when  the 
bridegroom  was  coming.” 

Now  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  Gabriel’s 
behavior  or  position  to  assimilate  him  to  “  the 
prodigal  son and  the  inaptness  of  the  al¬ 
lusion  in  the  second  line  is  only  surpassed  by 
its  irreverence.  At  another  time  the  villagers 
were  assembled  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  the 
embarkation  of  themselves  and  their  goods ; 
and  among  them  wandered  the  faithful  priest, 
consoling,  and  blessing,  aud  cheering, 

“  Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita’s  desolate 
sea-strand.” 

But  not  more  like  unto  Paul  on  that  occasion 
than  any  other  religious  person,  walking  on 
any  other  sea-coast,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever,  would  have  been.  In 
another  place, 

“  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old 
with  the  angel.” 

Our  last  example  of  this  paiqfully  mistaken 
kind  of  illustration  is  from  the  death-bed  of 
Gabriel, — 
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“  Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush 
of  the  fever, 


Deep  were  his  tones,  and  solemn ;  in  accents 
measured  and  mournful 


As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  be-  Spake  he,  as  after  the  tocsin’s  alarum,  distinctly 


sprinkled  the  portals. 


the  clock  strikes. 


That  the  angel  of  death  might  see  the  sign,  and  ‘What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?  what 
pass  over.”  madness  has  seized  you  ? 

Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  lived  among  you  and 

This,  if  it  can  be  called  an  illustration  at  all,  ji,  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one 
IS  an  illustration  “  by  contraries,”  seeing  that,  another ! 


in  this  instance,  the  angel  of  death  did  not  Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils,  and  pray- 


pass  over,  and  that  the  flushed  lips  were  a 
sign  rather  of  Gabriel’s  being  a  fit  victim  for 
the  destroyer,  than  one  who  was  free  from 
his  power.  Another  effect  of  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  want  of  true  poetical  sincerity  is  seen 
in  a  class  of  similes  which,  by  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  position  given  to  them,  are  evidently 
favorites  with  him,  but  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  conceits  often  of  scarcely  a  first-rate  album 


era,  and  privations  ? 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and 
forgiveness ! 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
would  you  profane  it 

Thus  with  violent  deeds,  and  words  overflowing 
with  hatred  ? 

Lo !  where  the  crucified  Saviour,  from  his  cross,  is 


favorites  with  him,  but  which  seem  to  us  to  gjizing  upon  you ! 

be  conceits  often  of  scarcely  a  first-rate  album  those  sorrowful  eyes,  what  meekness  and 

rank.  The  stars,  for  example,  are  called  “  the  „  ’  .-n  ♦  .i,  an 

foriet-me-MU  ot  Ihe  H.rk  how  th»e  l.p.  .till  repeW  the  prayer,  “O 


forget-me-nots  of  the  angels,” 

Mr.  Longfellow,  we  believe,  makes  no  se¬ 
cret  of  his  being  a  Socinian ;  but  we  should 


Father,  forgive  them !” 

Let  us  repeat  that  prayer,  in  the  hour  when  the 
wicked  assail  us; 


have  guessed  him  to  be  such  from  the  air  of  Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  “  O  Father,  forgive 


unreality  about  all  the  portions  of  “Evange¬ 
line  ”  in  which  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  are  brought  in  for  artistical  effect.  The 


them !”  ’ 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke;  but  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people 


touibT  lAii  tit  ctt  rv  1  ,^1  i  i  >  .  •a*  j  j  aI.  a. 

•ui,’.  .rri  jr»'  .ji.  Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contntion  succeeded  that 

inhabitan^^  of  Grand  Pro  are  a  great  deal  too  donate  outbreak ; 

good.  They  “lack  gall  to  make  oppression  ihgy  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  ‘0  Father, 

bitter,  and  are  robbed  of  their  most  sacred  forgive  them !’  ” 

rights,  for  which  they  were  bound,  as  good 

Christians,  to  fight  to  the  death,  as  easily  as  If  any  preacher  were  foolish  enough  thus  to 
a  flock  of  sheep  are  brought  to  the  slaughter,  address  good  Christians  so  situated,  we  trust 


There  are  occasions  when  Christians,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  community,  are  bound  to  do  the  very 
best  towards  confounding  and  slaying  their 
fellow-creatures  by  whom  they  are  attacked. 
Such  an  occasion  was  that  which  is  represent¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Longfellow  as  having  happened  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Let  any  Christian, 
English,  Scottish,  or  Irish,  fancy  that  the  news 


that  he  would  get  well  laughed  at  for  his  pains, 
and  duly  censured  by  his  authorities,  for  his 
gross  misinterpretation  and  misapplication  of 
Scriptural  precepts :  but  the  foolish  Acadians 
repented  them  forthwith  of  their  righteous 
wrath  and  impulse  to  resistance,  and 

“  Responded 


had  reached  him  one  fine  morning,  that  a  Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts;  and 
French  army  had  taken  steps  towards  “de-  the  A ve  Maria 

porting  ”  him  and  his  from  tLir  rightful  soil,  they,  and  fell  on  their  knws ;  and  their  souls 

j  °  f  u-  °  .  with  devotion  transported 

and  assuming  possession  of  his  property--  Rose,  on  the  ardor  of  pra^r,  like  Elijah  ascending 
wife  and  daughters  perhaps  included :  would  to  heaven.” 
his  wrath  be  calmed,  and  bis  resistance  stop¬ 
ped  by  such  words  as  Father  Felician’s  ad-  Qur  pity  for  Gabriel,  the  betrothed  of  the  fair 
dress  to  the  simple  Acadians?  maiden,  Ev''.ngeline,  is  certainly  much  dimin- 


ped  by  such  words  as  bather  Felician  s  ad-  Qur  pity  for  Gabriel,  the  betrothed  of  the  fair 
dress  to  the  simple  Acadians?  maiden,  Ev''.ngeline,  is  certainly  much  dimin¬ 

ished  by  knowing  that  he  is  one  of  this  congre- 
“  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  strife  of  angry  gation  of  spoonies. 
contention,  From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  read- 

Lo !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  ers  will  see  that  the  language  of  “  Evangeline  ” 
Felician  is  very  far  from  answering  to  Coleridge’s 

Entered  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  gUndard  poetical  phraseology— “  the  best  of 

„  .  j  L  j  •.u  .  u  words  in  the  best  places.”  Mr.  Longfellow’s 

Raising  his  reverend  hand,  with  a  gesture,  he  ,  i  i.  .  n  x. 

awed  intifsilence  words  are  commonly  about  as  well  chosen  as 

All  that  clamorous  throng;  and  thus  he  spake  to  those  of  a  first-rate  novel  writer.  The  true 
his  people ;  poet’s  invincible  determination  to  hunt  up 
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from  the  recesses  of  his  memory,  the  word  or 
words  which  absolutely  express  his  thought 
or  feeling,  is  nowhere  visible.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  think  it  great  fastidiousness  and  loss  of 
time,  to  spend  half  a  day  in  getting  a  stanza 
quite  right,  which  he  has  worked  up  to  a 
*'  passable  ”  point  in  half  an  hour.  He  has 
no  sufficient  feeling  of  the  fact,  that  a  poem 
is  like  the  mirror  of  a  telescope  in  this — that 
it  is  the  last  rub  which  polishes  it,  and  makes 
it  capable  of  reflecting  the  heavens.  Many 
are  the  poets  who  have  nearly  scaled  Parnas¬ 
sus,  and  who  might  have  won  to  themselves 
enduring  names,  but  that,  discouraged  by 
finding  the  mountain-side  barren  of  laurels, 
they  have  refused  the  labor  of  the  few  addi¬ 
tional  steps  which  would  have  brought  them 
to  its  verdant  top. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow’s  words  are  not  only  not 
the  best  words,  they  are  not  even  in  the  best 
places.  This  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  a  me¬ 
tre  so  extremely  easy  as  that  of  “  Evange¬ 
line.”  Inversions  merely  for  the  sake  of  get- 1 
long  and  short  syllables  into  due  order,  are 
never  allowable,  except  in  highly  polished 
verse,  where  this,  and  other  apparent  care¬ 
lessnesses,  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect 
to  take  off  the  appearance  of  laborious  finish. 
Inversions  are  always  allowable  for  rhythmical 
effect,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
mere  metrical  regularity.  No  one  can  wish 
that  Cleopatra,  in  her  wilful  passion,  should 
have  exclaimed, 

“  Give  me  Mandragora  to  drink  !” 
instead  of 

“  Give  me  to  drink  Mandragora  !” 

Or  that  the  waves  and  winds  that  did  omit 

“  Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona,” 

should  have  flowed,  in  Shakspeare’s  verse, 
with  more  regularity  ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
inversions  are  seldom  if  ever  of  this  character ; 
he  rarely  becomes  sufficiently  rhythmical,  and 
never  sufficiently  polished,  in  his  writings, 
to  justify  inversions  upon  either  of  the  fore¬ 
going  pleas. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  and  other  com- 
plfunts  which  we  might  justly  make  against 
this  poem,  we  gladly  allow  that  it  possesses 
very  considerable  merit  as  a  versified  romance. 
The  numerous  descriptions  combine  breadth 
with  minuteness  of  detail  very  happily,  and 
the  story,  which  is  decidedly  a  fine  one,  is 


told  so  as  to  work  upon  the  feelings,  and  to 
elevate  them.  We  say  again  that,  in  these 
remarks,  we  have  laid  disproportionate  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  blame  deserved  by  the  poem, 
because  we  consider  that  the  praise  which  it 
has  obtained  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  deserts. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  a  very  poor 
drama,  called  “  The  Spanish  Student.”  We 
cannot  find  in  it  any  passages  worth  placing 
before  our  readers :  but  there  is  one  staye- 
direction  which  gives  so  amusing  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  American  “  notions”  of  European 
manners,  that  we  must  quote  it.  The  heroine, 
Preciosa,  is  a  Spanish  gipsy-girl,  a  famous 
danseuse ;  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  put  down  the  bal¬ 
let  in  his  diocese,  and  by  way  of  ascertaining 
the  full  odiousness  of  the  abuse  to  be  extir- 
1  pated,  the  Archbishop  summons  Preciosa  to 
dance  before  him  at  his  palace  : — 

“  She  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  music  of 
the  Cachucha  is  played,  and  the  dance  begins. 
T'he  Archbishop  and  the  Cardinal  look  on  with 
gravity  and  an  occasional  frown  ;  then  make  signs 
to  each  other ;  and,  as  the  dance  continues,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  pleased  and  excited,  and 
at  length  rise  from  their  seats,  throw  their  caps 
in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehemently  as  the  scene 
closes.” 

“  The  Golden  Legend”  is  a  long  poem  of 
the  worn-out  Faust  type,  in  which  the  devil 
a  laid  under  contribution  for  a  certain  amount 
of  theatrical  effect,  worldly  wisdom,  and 
would-be  bitter  sarcasm.  There  are,  however, 
in  this  poem,  two  or  three  very  beautiful 
passages,  which  we  would  willingly  quote 
had  we  space ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  close 
this  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow  with  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  and  comments  upon  his  minor 
poems.  These  pieces,  upon  the  whole,  do 
not  deserve  anything  like  the  degree  of  pop¬ 
ularity  which  thejr  have  obUiined  ;  indeed, 
the  great  reputation  which  two  or  three  of 
these  poems  enjoy,  is  a  most  melancholy 
'  sign  of  the  poverty  of  the  intellectual,  and 
still  morftof  the  spiritual  culture,  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  “  reading  public.”  The 
following  verses  entitled  “  A  Psalm  of  Life  : 
what  the  heart  of  the  young  man  said  to  the 
Psalmist,”  have  come  to  quoted  in  our 
English  House  of  Commons — a  place  not  yet 
penetrated,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Tenny¬ 
son,  or  even,  except  for  ridicule,  by  Words¬ 
worth. 


i 


“  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
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For  the  Bonl  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

“  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ! 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  rsturnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

“  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

“  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

•  And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 

Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle ; 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

“  Trust  no  future,  howe’er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act — act  in  the  living  present. 

Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead ! 

“  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  ran  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time. — 

“  Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  troubled  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

“  Let  ns  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait” 

A  certain  Frehchtnan,  not  being  quite 
master  of  our  language,  is  reported .  to  have 
exclaimed,  in  a  rapture  of  admiration  at 
something  or  other,  “  superbe  !  magnifique  ! 
in  short,  pretty  well !”  This  exclamation 
expresses  the  sort  of  feeling  one  has  upon 
reading  verses  like  the  above  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  flattering  to  find  that  one’s  most  common¬ 
place  opinions  are  thought  worthy  of  being 
expressed  with  such  astounding  emphasis ; 
and  we  experience,  upon  reding  them, 
much  the  same  sort  of  self-complacency  as 
was  felt  by  the  bourgeoU-gentilhomme  upon 
discovering,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life.  But  when 
the  first  glow  of  self-love  has  subsided,  we 
begin  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves,  for  having 
been  duped  by  such  a  bundle  of  loud-tongued 
and  unimproved”  commonplaces ;  and  If  we 
are  very  good-humored  and  not  very  critical, 
we  shall  bush  up  the  business  with  an  “  in 


short,  pretty  well.”  But  we — the  intelligent 
critics  of  the  North  British  Review — cannot 
reconcile  our  consciences  to  any  such  amiable 
concealment  of  the  real  truth,  which,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  above  verses,  and  many  others 
like  them  in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  volume,  is 
simply  this,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pretentious,  unprofitable,  anti-Christian  trash. 
What  an  unconscionable  puppy  the  “  young 
man”  must  have  been — in  the  moment  at 
least  when  his  “  heart”  set  up  this  “  Psalm” 
in  opposition  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ! 
How  the  “man  after  God’s  own  heart”  would 
have  quailed  beneath  this  “  sprightly  Juve¬ 
nal’s”  reproof!  How  much  wholesome  doc¬ 
trine  he  lost  by  living  so  many  centuries  be¬ 
fore  this  magnificent  discovery  of  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s,  that — 

“  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goalJ* 

We  could  be  very  funny  at  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  expense,  had  we  space  to  enter  into  a 
philosophical  analysis  of -this  “Psalm  of 
Life but  we  have  to  quote  another  famous 
efifusion  called 

“  Excelsior. 

“  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  pass’d 
A  youth  who  bare,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  tanner  with  this  strange  device — 
Excelsior  ! 

“  His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

“  In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 

Excelsior ! 

“  ‘  Try  not  the  pass,’  the  old  man  said ; 

Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide. 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior ! 

“  ‘  O,  sUy,’  the  maiden  said,  ‘  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !’ 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  ho  answer'd  with  a  sigh. 

Excelsior ! 

“  ‘  Beware  the  pine  tree’s  withered  branch, 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !’ 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good  night. 

A  voice  relied  from  up  the  Might, 
Excelsior ! 
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“  At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward  The  all-beholding  son  shall  see  no  more 

The  pions  monks  of  St.  Bernard  In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Utter’d  the  oft-repeated  prayer.  Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air,  Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 

Excelsior !  Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall 

claim 

“  A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound,  Thy  growth  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 

Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found  ;  And  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Still  grasping  in  his  hands  of  ice  Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

That  banner  with  the  strange  device.  To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements. 

Excelsior  !  To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 


And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

“  There,  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray.  Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 

Lifeless  but  beautiful  he  lay.  Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould  ; 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far.  Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 

A  voice  fell  like  a  falling  star,  Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  coiildst  thou  wish 


Excelsior ! 

From  the  prevailing  tone  of  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low’s  works,  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
that  the  example  of  the  young  man  whose 
progress  is  delineated  in  these  spirited  verses, 
is  intended  for  our  guidance,  or  rather  for 
our  reverent  admiration,  and  not  for  our 
warning.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
believe  the  intended  moral  to  be  a  false  one. 
Give  the  story  its  true  moral, — the  madness 
of  any  ambition  which  is  found  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  homely  joys,  female  love,  and 
unpretentious  Christian  religion — and  we 
have  an  undeniably  meritorious  little  poem, 
notwithstanding  the  evident  “  greenness”  of 
the  youth’s  enthusiasm,  and  his  “  clarion 
voice,”  and  “  bright  blue  eye,”  which  do  not 
add  to  his  manliness. 

Bryant  is  the  Rogers  of  America.  Proba¬ 
bly  his  poem  called  “  Thanatopsis  ”  is  the 
most  finished  piece  of  verse  which  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  American  press.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  Americans 
themselves  as  their  most  classical  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  such,  it  has  a  right  to  a  place 
in  this  notice  : — 

THANATOrSIS. 

“  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language ;  for  his  gaver  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  b^uty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thought! 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud  and  pall. 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  nature’s  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depth  of  air — 
Cornea  a  still  voice.  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 


Couch  more  niagnihcent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good. 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.  The  hills, 
Rock-ribb’d,  and  ancient  as  the  sun — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 
The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 
In  majesty  ;  and  the  complaining  bnmks 
That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and  pour’d  round 
Old  ocean’s  gray  and  melancholy  waste, —  [all 

Are  but  the  solemn  declarations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  son. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  tlie  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings ;  yet  the  dead  are  there. 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living — and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?  All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  tliee.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life’s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  ma  ron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man— 
•Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gather'd  to  thy  side. 

By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
j  The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  qnarry  slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  sooth- 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave  [ed 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  conch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 

I  In  this,  Mr.  Bryant  has  only  just  missed 
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“  A  chilling  blast  succeeds :  the  nearest  cloud 
Sprinkles  the  bubbling  pool,”  &c., 

is  not  more  hearty  and  homely  than  Mr. 
Read’s  “  Summer  Shower.” 

“  Before  the  stout  harvesters  falleth  the  grain, 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the 
plain. 

And  loiters  the  boy  in  the  briery  lane ; 

But  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain. 

Like  a  long  line  of  spears  brightly  burnished  and 


writing  a  fine  poem  ;  yet,  alas !  “  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile.”  It  is  not  a  fine  poem  ;  for 
a  fine  poem  ought  to  contain  something  un¬ 
precedented,  in  music  or  in  meaning,  and 
“  Tbanatopsk  ”  contains  nothing  new  at  all. 
It  has  beautiful  movements  of  verse,  as,  for 
example, — 

“  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all- beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course.” 

It  has  admirable  touches  of  imaginative  de¬ 
scription,  as  that  of, — 

“  the  continuous  woods. 

Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings.” 

Yet  somewhere  or  other,  in  Wordsworth,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Young,  or  some  one  else,  we 
have  met  with  the  same  movements  of  verse, 
and  nearly  the  same  descriptive  touches. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  granted  that  such 
a  poem  as  the  above  is  incomparably  prefer¬ 
able  to  many  which  have  obtained  a  name 
for  originality,  but  which,  in  truth,  are  mere¬ 
ly  insane  endeavors  after  originality.  “  Ori¬ 
ginality,”  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “  is  never  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  otherwise  it  will  be 
mere  aberration ;  it  should  arise  naturally 
out  of  hard,  independent  study  of  nature.” 
Mr.  Bryant’s  study  of  nature  may  have  been 
hard,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  inde¬ 
pendent.  He  has  paced  through  field,  forest, 
and  city,  observing  many  things  ;  but  it  has 
always  been  with  a  volume  of  the  English 
poets  in  his  hand.  He  has,  however,  the 
high  negative  merit  of  not  pretending  to  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  than  he  has 
a  just  claim  to.  He  is  manly,  accomplished, 
sensitive  in  heart,  eye,  and  ear ;  but  he  is  not, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  “  original.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  as  we  learn 
from  the  publisher’s  preface  to  his  volume, 
which  is  published  in  England,  is  “  one 
among  the  youngest  of  America’s  poets.” 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  opinion  that  he  is  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  the  living  transatlantic  poets.  We 
know  of  no  other  American,  with  the  doubt¬ 
ful  exception  of  Edgar  Poe,  having  so  much 
real  feeling  as  is  shown  in  some  of  Mr.  Read’s 
verses.  His  feeling  is  not  very  profound  or 
masculine,  but  it  is  real ;  and  it  presents  a 
refreshing  contrast  with  the  cold  and  clever 
manufactures,  which  most  of  his  cotempora¬ 
ries  would  impose  upon  us  as  expressions  of 
feeling.  Bloomfield’s  description  of  a  storm, 
beginning — 


“  Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet. 

It  dashes  the  dust  with  its  numberless  feet. 

L'ke  a  murmurless  school,  in  their  leafy  retreat. 

The  wild  birds  sit  listening,  the  drops  round 
them  beat ; 

And  the  boy  crouches  close  to  the  blackberry  wall. 

“  The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  their 
wing. 

And,  taunting  the  tree-sheltered  laborers,  sing. 

Like  pebbles,  the  lain  breaks  the  face  of  the 
spring. 

While  a  bubble  darts  up  from  each  widening 
ring; 

And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  bears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

But  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves ; 

The  robin  darts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves ; 

The  wren  peereth  forth  from  its  moss-covered 
eaves ; 

And  the  rain-spattered  urchin  now  gladly  per¬ 
ceives 

That  the  beautiful  bow  bendeth  over  them  all.” 


Mr.  Read  has  a  very  high  sense  of  natural 
beauty ;  this  kind  of  description  is  his  forte  ; 
although  he  does  not  seem  to  know  it,  for 
the  most  elaborate  pieces  in  his  volume  are 
somewhat  ineffective  attempts  at  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  human  passion — for  which  he 
has  scarcely  sufficient  depth  and  strength. 
As,  notwithstanding  its  unusual  merit,  Mr. 
Read’s  volume  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we 
offer  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following 
exquisite  poem,  called  the  “  Closing  Scene,” 
at  length: — 

“  Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air  ; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  case. 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

”  The  gray  barns,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O’er  the  dim  waters,  widening  in  the  vales. 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills. 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

“  All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  sub¬ 
dued. 

The  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams 
sang  low ; 

As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 
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“  The  embattled  forests,  erewhile,  armed  in  (rold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 
Now  stood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time’s  remotest  blue. 

“  On  slumberous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his 
flight ; 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate’s 
complaint ; 

And  like  a  star,  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  pale  and 
faint 

“  The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  crew — 

Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before — 
Silent  till  some  replying  warder  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

“  Where,  erst,  the  jay  within  the  elm’s  tall  crest 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest. 

By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; 

“  Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 

Tlie  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near. 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 

An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year : — 

“Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal 
feast. 

Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at 
morn. 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east ; — 

All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

“  Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail. 
And  croaked  the  crow,through  all  the  dreamy 
gloom ; 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale. 

Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

“  There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers  ; 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night ; 

The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 
Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of 
sight. 

“  Amid  all  this — in  this  most  cheerless  air. 

And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 
Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch  ; 

“  Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene. 

The  white  haired  matron,  with  monotonous 
tread. 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless 
mien. 

Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

“  She  had  known  sorrow.  He  had  walked  with 
her. 

Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen 
crust ; 

And,  in  the  dead  leaves,  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 
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“  While  yet  her  clieek  was  bright  with  summer 
bloom. 

Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all. 
And  twice,  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume — 
Re-gave  the  swords,  to  rust  npon  the  wall. 

“Re-gave  the  swords — but  not  the  hand  that 
drew. 

And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 

Nor  him,  who  to  his  sire  and  country  true. 

Fell  ’mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

“  Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  murmurs  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 
Ixrng,  but  not  loud,  the  tnemory  of  the  gone. 
Breathed  through  her  lips,  a  sad  and  tremu¬ 
lous  tune. 

“  At  last  the  thread  was  snapped — her  head  was 
bowed — 

Life  dropped  the  distafl*  through  his  hands 
serene ; 

And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful 
shroud. 

While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  Autumn 
scene.” 

This  is  unquestionably  the  best  American 
poem  we  have  met  with ;  indeed  it  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only  American 
poem  we  have  read,  or  could  have  read,  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  per¬ 
manent  stock  of  poetry  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  is  worth  a  whole  album  of  “  Ex¬ 
celsiors,”  “  Psalms  of  Life,”  and  other  such 
drum-and-trumpet  moralities  which  are  so 
abundantly  supplied  to  an  applauding  public 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  faults  in  this  little  poem  which 
greatly  diminish  its  value  as  compared  with 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have 
been,  under  the  diligent  and  discerning  polish 
of  Mr.  Read. 

“  The  embattled  forests  erewhile  armed  in  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue,” — 

are  a  sad  interruption  to  the  tone  of  peaceful 
melancholy  which  is  otherwise  admirably  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  poem  ;  and  the  image 
is,  moreover,  in  itself,  good  for  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  The  five  concluding  stanzas  are  not 
nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  preceding  por¬ 
tion  of  the  piece,  which,  as  far  as  regards 
general  construction  and  form,  is  almost 
spoilt  by  them.  But  the  first  thirteen  stan¬ 
zas,  taken  by  themselves,  constitute  a  truly 
inspired  little  poem.  Tennyson  himself,  the 
great  modern  master  of  that  kind  of  descrip¬ 
tion  which  employs  the  objects  of  outward 
nature  as  a  language  for  human  feeling,  has 
scarcely  surpassed,  in  its  way,  this  passage, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  merits  the  fame  that 
11 
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She  swept  on  her  bewilderinf;  wty. 

By  every  pletsnre  kisse^d — 

Making  a  mirtn  of  night  and  day, 

A  brook  all  sparkle  and  all  spray, 
Dancing  itself  to  mist. 

I  love  all  bright  and  happy  things. 

And  joys  which  are  not  brief; 

All  sights  and  sounds  whence  pleasure 
springs; 

But  weary  of  the  harp  whose  strings 
Are  never  tuned  to  grief.” 


Gray’s  celebrated  “  Elegy  ”  has  obtained, 
without  deserving  it  nearly  so  well.  The 
feeling  of  the  three  opening  stanzas — the 
only  unexceptionable  passage  of  more  than 
two  or  three  lines  in  Gray’s  poem — is  here 
sustained  to  a  far  greater  length,  and  with 
much  simpler  language  and  imagery.  Mr. 
Read’s  volume  affords  other  equally  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  perception  and  polish  ;  but 
in  no  other  instance  does  he  seem  to  us  to 
have  arrived  at  such  depth  of  poetical  feel¬ 
ing.  We  would  willingly  quote  the  whole  of 
“Love’s  Gallery,”  but  for  want  of  space 
must  confine  ourselves  to  two  of  its  beauti¬ 
fully  finished  portraits. 

Bebtha. 

“  Mild  Bertha's  was  a  home  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  city’s  din ; 

Tall  I/Mnbard  trees  hemmed  all  the  lawn. 

All  up  the  long  straight  walks  a  dawm 
Of  blossoms  shone  within. 

“  Along  the  pebble  paths  the  maid 
Walked  with  the  early  hours, 

With  careful  hands  the  vines  arrayed, 

And  plucked  the  small  intruding  blade 
From  formal  plots  of  flowers. 

“  A  statued  Dian  to  the  air 

Bequeathed  its  mellow  light ; 

She  called  the  Bying  figure  fair, 

The  forward  eyes  and  ^ckward  hair, 

And  praised  the  marble’s  white. 

“  Her  pulses  coursed  their  quiet  ways 
From  heart  to  head  controlled ; 

She  read  and  praised,  in  studied  phrase. 

The  bards  whom  it  were  sin  to  praise 
In  measured  words  and  cold. 

“  I  love  the  broad,  bright  world  of  snow. 

And  every  strange  device 
Which  makes  the  woods  a  frozen  show. 

The  rivers  hard  and  still ;  but,  oh. 

Ne’er  loved  a  heart  of  ice.” 

Aurelia. 

“  Where  flamed  a  field  of  flowers,  and  where 
Sang  noisy  birds  and  brooks, 

Aurelia  to  the  frolic  air 
Shook  down  her  wanton  waves  of  hair 
With  laughter-loving  looks. 

“  Her  large  and  lustrous  eyes  of  blue. 

Dashed  with  the  dew  of  mirth. 
Bequeathed  to  all  their  brilliant  hue ; 

She  saw  no  shades,  nor  even  knew 
She  walked  the  heavy  earth. 

“  Her  ringing  laughter  woke  the  dells 
When  fell  the  autumn  blight : 

She  sang  through  all  the  rainy  spells, — 

For  her  the  snow  was  full  of  bells. 

Of  music  and  delight. 


We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  add, 
that  in  Mr.  Read’s  volume,  as  in  the  volumes 
of  nearly  all  young  poets  who  have  ever 
written,  there  is  much  that  the  world  will 
willingly  let  die.  , 

Edgar  Poe  is  more  generally  known  among 
us  for  his  prose  tales  than  for  his  poetry,  of 
which  he  has  written  very  little.  He  has 
produced  one  poem  which  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  read  when  nine-tenths  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  poets  of  the  day  shall  be  forgotten. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  adorning  our 
pages  with  this  piece,  which  is  called  “  The 
Raven,”  in  its  integrity. 

“  Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  for¬ 
gotten  lore — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping. 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

‘  ’Tis  some  visitor,’  I  muttered,  ‘  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.’ 

“  Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 
December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its 
ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ;  vainly  had  I 
sought  to  borrow 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 
the  lost  Lenore — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  an¬ 
gels  call  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

“  And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each 
purple  curtain 

Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 
never  felt  before ; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I 
stood  repeating, 

'  *  ’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 
chamber  door. 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 
chamber  door. 

That  it  is,  and  nothing  more.’ 

“Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating 
then  no  longer. 
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‘Sir,’  said  I, ‘or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness 
I  implore ; 

But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping ;  and  so  gently 
you  came  rapping. 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you,’ — here  I 
opened  wide  the  door. 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering  long  I  stood 
there,  wondering,  fearing. 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever 
dared  to  dream  before ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness 
gave  no  token, 

.\nd  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whis* 
pered  word  ‘  Lenore !’ 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back 
the  word  ‘  Lenore !’ 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,,  all  my  soul 
within  me  burning. 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder 
than  before : 

‘  Surely,’  said  I,  ‘  sorely  that  is  something  at  my 
window  lattice ; 

I^t  me  see  then  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mys> 
tery  explore — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mys¬ 
tery  explore ; — 

’Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.’ 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when  with  many 
a  flirt  and  flutter. 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly 
days  of  yore : 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute 
stopped  or  stayed  he ; 

But  with  mien  of  Lord  or  Lady,  perched  above 
my  chamber  door — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 
chaml^r  door — 

Perched, and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

‘Then  this  ebony Jbird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  it  wore, 

‘  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,’ 

I  said,  ‘  art  sure  no  craven. 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering 
from  the  nightly  shore. 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is,  on  the  night’s 
Plutonian  shore  ?’ 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘  Nevermore.’ 

“  Much  1  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear 
discourse  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  rele¬ 
vancy  bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing,  that  no  living 
human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above 
his  chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door — 

With  such  a  name  as  ‘  Nevermore.’ 


“  But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely,  on  that  placid 
bust  spake  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul,  in  that  one  word, 
he  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered  ;  not  a  feather 
then  he  fluttered ; 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  ‘other 
friends  have  flown  before ; 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 
have  flown  before ;’ 

Then  the  bird  said,  ‘  Nevermore.’ 

“  Startled  by  the  silence  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken ; 

‘  Doubtless,’  said  I,  ‘  what  it  utters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  un¬ 
merciful  disaster 

Followed  fast,  and  follwcd  faster,  till  his  songs 
one  burden  bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  liope  that  melancholy  bur¬ 
den  bore 

Of  ‘  never — nevermore.’ 

“  But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul 
into  smiling. 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of 
bird  and  bust  and  door ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself 
to  linking  ' 

Fancy  into  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous 
bird  of  yore — 

What  this  ^im,  ungainly,  ghastly,  quaint,  and 
ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  ‘  Nevermore.’ 

“  This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  turned  into 
my  bosom’s  core ; 

This,  and  more,  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining,  that  the  lamp¬ 
light  gloated  o’er. 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp¬ 
light  gloating  o’er. 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore  ! 

“  Then,  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer. 

Swung  by  seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

‘Wretch!’  I  cried,  ‘  thy  God  hath  lent  thee — 
by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memor¬ 
ies  of  Lenore ! 

Quafi*,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget 
this  lost  Lenore  I’ 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘  Nevermore !’ 

“  ‘  Prophet,’  said  I,  ‘  thing  of  evil,  prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil ! 

Whether  tempter  sent, or  whether  tempest  tossed 
thee  here  ashore. 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 
enchanted — 

On  this  home,  by  horror  haunted — tell  me  truly, 
I  implore, — 
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Is  there,  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?  tell  me,  tell 
me,  I  implore  !’ 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘  Nevermore  !’ 

“  ‘  Prophet,’  said  I,*  thing  of  evil,  prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil ! 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that 
God  we  both  adore — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the 
distant  Aidenn 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels 
call  Lenore — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the 
angels  call  Lenore.’ 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘  Nevermore  !’ 

“  ‘  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,’ 
I  shrieked,  upstarting, 

‘  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night’s 
Plutonian  shore ! 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 
soul  hath  spoken  ! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  ! — quit  the  bust 
above  my  door ! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form  from  off  my  door !’ 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ‘  Nevermore  !’ 

“  And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 
still  is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 
chamber  door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 
that  is  dreaming. 

And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  streaming  throws 
his  shadow  on  the  floor  ; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 
flitting  on  the  floor. 

Shall  be  lifted  nevermore.” 

Our  readers  will  all  agree  with  us  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  this  poem  to  be  one  of  unquestion¬ 
able  merit.  It  exhibits  a  truly  extraordinary 
mastery  over  most  of  the  diflicultiesof  verse. 
The  power  of  rhyme  displayed  in  it  has  not 
been  surpassed  or  even  equalled  in  our  time, 
except  by  the  lateThomas  Hood.  The  metre 
is,  in  the  abstract,  a  very  fine  one ;  like  all 
very  fine  metres,  its  movement  once  heard 
can  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  has  the  addi¬ 
tional  merit  of  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
subject;  the  cadence  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  is,  by  itself,  expressive  of  the  calm  and 
settled,  and  almost  careless  sorrow  conveyed 
by  the  words.  The  phraseology  is  extremely 
colloquial,  without  being  at  all  undignified ; 
and  the  prevailing  sentiment,  though  deeply 
mournful,  and  verging  upon  despair,  is  never 
unmanly  in  its  tone.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  our  extracts,  to  take  the  high-water  marks 
of  American  poetry  in  its  different  kinds; 
and  as  in  hfr.  Read’s  *'  Closing  Scene”  we 
have  the  best  example  we  could  find  of  the 
passive  or  feminine  phase  of  poetical  feeling. 


so  here  we  have  the  highest  example  which 
America  has  yet  produced  of  that  manliness 
of  passion  which  will  rather  relieve  itself  by 
laughter  than  by  tears.  Nothing  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  in  its  way  than  the  mechanism  of  this 
poem.  The  expression  of  the  sentiment  upon 
which  the  poem  is  founded  is  most  elabo¬ 
rately  wrought  out ;  and  no  poetical  aid  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  is  wanting.  Mr. 
Poe  has  written  other  poems,  but  none  of 
them,  in  our  opinion,  is  comparable  to  this. 
He  has  also  published  a  number  of  tales, 
which  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character. 
They  deal  mainly  in  the  simply  horrible  and 
marvellous ;  but  these  common  elements  of 
effect  are  managed  with  such  unusual  power, 
and  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  they 
cease  to  be  vulgar.  In  the  recent  death  of 
this  young  poet  and  romancist  America  has 
suffered  a  loss  which  will  be  more  appreciated 
fifty  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers 
the  very  best  blossoms  out  of  the  garden — a 
very  wide  one — of  American  verse.  The 
number  of  “  respectable”  versifiers  who  have 
come  into  existence  in  America,  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  surprising.  The  fertility  of 
the  New  World  in  the  production  of  mediocre 
poets  exceeds  even  that  of  our  own  land. 
Indeed,  almost  every  American  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  the  “  accomplishment  of  verse  ” 
to  some  considerable  degree.  But  that  Amer¬ 
ican  poets  are  deficient  in  the  faculty  di¬ 
vine,”  which  shows  us  thoughts,  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  facts  from  a  totally  new  point  of 
view,  and  spiritually  enriches  us  with  the  re¬ 
velation  of  an  individuality  quite  different 
from  our  own  or  any  other  with  which  we 
have  hitherto  become  acquainted,  must  be 
abundantly  manifest  to  thme  of  our  readers 
who  possess  the  amount  of  originality  which 
is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  recognize  true 
originality  in  others.  Unquestionable  as  is 
the  merit  of  each  of  the  four  writers  whom 
we  have  selected  as  being,  to  our  mind,  the 
best  of  the  American  poets,  we  must  confess 
that  it  never  rises  to  a  higher  mark  than  this 
— that  their  poetry  equals  first-class  modern 
English  poetry  in  its  own  way :  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  succeeded  in  producing  repetitions 
— which  are  not  necessarily  imitations — of 
first-rate  original  poetry  ;  but  have  never  at¬ 
tained  to  the  production  of  first-rate  original 
poetry  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  throw  together  a  few 
recommendations  which  it  seems  especially 
desirable  that  American  poets  should  follow, 
if  they  would  ever  rise  above  their  present 
mediocrity,  which  is  not  tolerable  to  “  gods 
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or  men,”  although,  unfortunately  for  the 
poets  themselves,  it  is  tolerated  by  women, 
and  therefore  by  “  columns.” 

Follow,  in  poetry,  the  artistic  law  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  which  adopts,  perfects,  and  dis¬ 
plays,  with  the  utmost  degree  of  ostentation, 
the  essential,  but  nothing  else.  Unsuperflu- 
ousness  is  the  invariable  effect  and  the  most 
powerful  means  of  expressing  real  passion  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that, 
in  a  good  poem,  all  the  words  must  be  the 
words ;  for  true  feeling,  if  it  is  able  to  ex¬ 
press  itself  at  all,  does  so  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  and  eloquence. 

Do  not  write  in  metres  that  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand.  It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice 
even  to  the  simplest  metres ;  but  we  find 
now-a-days  the  merest  novices  in  verse  at¬ 
tempting  to  dance  in  fetters  which  could 
hardly  be  worn  gracefully  by  the  mightiest 
poets. 

In  choosing  your  subject,  and  in  deciding 
upon  your  method  of  treating  it,  remember 
that  simple  nature  is  full  of  endless  signifi¬ 
cance  and  symbolism ;  meaning  within  mean¬ 
ing,  like — 

“  Laborious  orient  ivory,  sphere  in  sphere 

and  that  the  great  difficulty  in  art  is  not  to 
infuse  nature  with  significance  ;  but  to  appre¬ 
hend  and  express  the  significance  of  nature. 
To  do  this  properly,  demands  that  your  ima¬ 
gination  should  have  received  the  highest  re¬ 
ligious  culture ;  otherwise  you  will  fall  foul 
either  of  Pietism  or  Pantheism — extremes 
which  are  equally  fatal  to  the  poet. 

Bear  in  mind  the  vast  responsibility  of 
public  utterance.  It  is  biid  to  become,  like 
Milton’s  devil,  *'  a  liar  in  four  hundred 
mouths,”  or  more,  by  speaking  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  truth  of  the  uni  verse, -in  the  most 
ephemeral  magazine  or  newspaper;  but  how 
greatly  aggravated  is  the  crime  of  him  who, 
in  hope,  at  least,  is  writing  for  all  time,  and 
raising,  for  aught  he  cares,  a  standing  miracle 
of  iniquity — for  such  is  the  proper  designa¬ 
tion  of  certain  “works  of  art”  which  we  could 
name,  but  will  not,  lest  we  should  be  charged 
with  bigotry. 

In  intellect,  no  less  than  in  action,  the  way 
of  life  is  narrow,  and  in  intellect,  far  more  than 
in  action,  the  temptation  to  pursue  the 
“  broad  way  and  the  green”  is  mighty.  But 
heavenly  truth,  like  heavenly  life,  is  found  to 
be  “exceeding  broad”  when  we  are  once 
really  in  the  fruition  of  it.  “  He  that  hath 
my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully  ; 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 


Lord.”  We  know  the  things  that  truly  con¬ 
cern  us,  and  in  what  Book  they  are  to  be 
sought ;  and  “  if  any  man  shall  add  to  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  that 
are  written  in  this  Book ;  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life.”  Again,  “The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven 
times.”  Such  should  be,  such  must  be  the 
true  poet’s  words  ;  for,  bear  well  in  mind, 
that  finish  in  art  is  not  a  question  of  surface, 
but  of  essence ;  finished  expression  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  perfectly  true  expression ; 
and  all  want  of  finish  is  simply  want  of  truth. 
“How  forcible  are  right  words!”  exclaims 
Job ;  and  he  might,  alas  I  have  exclaimed, 
with  almost  equal  justice,  “  How  forcible  are 
wrong  words !” 

Do  not,  however,  fancy  that  the  execution 
is  the  only  stage  of  your  work  at  which  you 
are  to  pray  for  inspiration.  The  greatest 
labor  and  the  deepest  inspiration  of  a  lar^ 
work  must  come  before  what  is  commonly 
called  its  execution.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
execution  of  your  idea  should  be  imperfect, 
than  that  the  idea  itself  should  lack  worth 
and  adequate  general  development. 

Beware  of  the  modern  tendency  to  be  un- 
artistically  explicit.  Be  as  explicit  as  you  can 
consistently  with  that  primary  demand  of  your 
art,  extreme  condensation  and  pregnancy  ;  but 
remember  that  poetical  language  is  represent 
lative  and  snygf  stive,  and  not,  like  prosaic,  or 
“scientific”  language,  arbitrary  and  exhaus¬ 
tive.  In  Swedenborg’s  “  Heaven  and  Hell,” 
where  he  describes  the  language  of  the  angels, 
there  are  some  passages  which  come  nearer 
than  any  we  have  ever  met  with  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  poetical  language  ought  to  be : — 

**This  language  U  not  learned  artifirially,  but 
is  inherent  in  every  one ;  for  it  flows  direct  from 
their  aflection  and  thoiijjlit.  The  sound  of  their 
speech  corresponds  to  tlwir  affection,  ami  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  of  sound  composing  the  words  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  ideas  of  their  thought  proceeding 
from  their  affection :  and  as  their  languago  corre¬ 
sponds  to  these,  it  likewise  is  spiritual,  being  in 
reality  audible  affection  and  speaking  thought. 
Whoever  attends  to  the  subject  may  be  aware 
that  all  thought  proceeds  fn>in  affection,  and  timt 
the  ideas  of  thought  are  various  forms  into  which 
the  common  affection  is  distributed ;  for  no 
thought  or  idea  can  possibly  exist  without  affec¬ 
tion,  it  being  from  this  that  it  derives  its  soul  and 
life . The  angelic  tongue  has  no¬ 

thing  in  common  with  human  [prosaic]  languages, 
except  with  certain  words,  the  sound  of  which  is 
derived  from  some  affection.  ISincc  the  speech  of 
the  angels  corresponds  to  their  affection,  which 
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belongs  to  their  love,  and  the  love  that  prevails  in  I 
heaven  is  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  the 
neighbor,  it  is  evident  how  elegant  and  pleasing 
must  be  their  discourse  ;  for  it  not  only  aifects  the 
ears,  but  also  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear  it.  There  was  a  certain  spirit,  remark¬ 
able  for  hardness  of  heart,  with  whom  an  angel 
was  speaking,  and  who  at  length  burst  into  tears: 
he  said  that  he  could  not  help  it,  for  what  he  heard 
was  love  itself  speaking ;  and  that  he  had  never 
wept  before.  The  speech  of  the  angels  is  also 
full  of  wisdom,  because  it  proceeds  from  their  in¬ 
terior  thought,  and  their  interior  thought  is  wis¬ 
dom,  as  their  interior  affection  is  love.  In  their 
speech  their  love  and  wisdom  are  united,  whence 
it  is  so  full  of  wisdom  that  they  are  able  to  express 
by  a  single  word  what  man  cannot  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.” — Heaven  and  Hell,  translated  by  S.  Noble, 
pp.  94-96. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  modern  poet  take 
the  common-place  warning  to  beware  of  self- 
conceit,  which,  if  allowed  to  get  possession  of 
him,  will  stop  the  development  of  his  facul¬ 
ties,  and  destroy  the  powers  to  the  use  of 
which  he  has  already  attained.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  priestcraft  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  castofif  the  bondage  of  those  who  would 
have  induenced  us  unduly,  in  the  name  of 
God  ;  but  we  have  assumed  the  chains  of  a 
worse  servitude  in  humbling  ourselves  before 
men  who  preach  in  their  own  names,  for  their 
own  glory.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  self -degrading  worshippers  of  the 
“intellect” — a  class  of  perons  who  are  only 
less  miserable  than  those  who  treat  superior 
faculty  and  information  with  disrespect.  Our 
word  is  to  the  “  men  of  intellect  ”  them¬ 
selves  ;  particularly  to  the  men  of  that  kind 
of  intellect  which  owes  its  power  to  health 
and  vigor  of  imagination.  To  these  we  say. 
Do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  adulation  of 
your  foolish  worshippers ;  take  your  popu¬ 
larity  to  pieces,  and  see  what  it  is  really 
worth.  True  fame  must  come  from  men  who 


are  your  equals,  or  superiors,  in  gifts  of 
mind ;  and  these  do  not  make  their  voices 
heard  until  popularity,  which  comes  from 
those  who  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
than  yourself,  has  done  with  its  loud  and 
fitful  blasts.  To  beseech  you,  with  many 
arguments,  to  remember  that  be  is  the  great¬ 
est  who  is,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  work,  the 
servant  of  all,  would  be  to  trespass  upon  the 
office  of  the  Christian  pastor ;  but  there  is 
one  humiliating  fact  which  we  may  here  im¬ 
press  upon  those  who,  justly  or  not,  think 
themselves  to  be  great  among  the  teachers  of 
others,  and  the  glorifiers  in  vewe,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  the  works  of  God.  It  is  certain  that 
the  sense  of  truth  and  loveliness  which  makes 
you  eloquent,  is  inferior  in  force  to  the  sense 
of  the  same  truth  and  loveliness  which  makes 
others  silent.  Hear  the  sentence  of  the  most 
inspired  man  of  modern  times  : — 

“  Men  adroit 

In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished,  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent. 

And  elevated  most,  when  most  admired. 

Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these; 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  energy,  and  will ; 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words. 

As  native  passion  dictates.  Others,  too, 

There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life. 

Still  higher  men,  for  contemplation  framed  ; 

Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls,  perhaps,  would  sink 
Beneath  them  summoned  to  such  intercourse. 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power. 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy  :  , 
Words  are  but  under  agents  in  their  souls  ; 

When  they  are  grasping  with  their  greatest 
strength 

They  do  not  breathe  among  them.  This  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  his  own  service,  knoweth,  loveth  us. 

When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world.” 


A  Botakizixo  Kino. — Court  gossip  from 
the  east  of  Europe  says,  the  King  of  Saxony 
has  suddenly  quitted  imperial  circles,  in 
Vienna,  for  a  botanical  ramble  in  Dalmatia,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  majesty’s  natural¬ 
ist  friends.  Let  us  wish  his  botanizing  ma¬ 
jesty  better  fortune  than  he  found  on  his  form¬ 
er  scientific  tour  in  an  Austrian  province.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  the  Saxon  king  had 
completed  his  Tyrolese  collection  of  plants, 
roots  and  mosses,  he  sent  them  to  Vienna, 


with  instructions  that  the  bags  should  be 
forwarded  to  Dresden  ;  but  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Austrian  custom-house,  the 
sapient  officers  who  confiscated  Plato’s  “  Re¬ 
public,”  and  detained  the  treatise  on  the 
“  Resolution  of  the  Double  Stars,”  gave  the 
packages  a  thorough  probing  with  their  iron 
rods,  in  search  of  contraband  articles.  The 
king’s  integrity  was  established  by  the  rod, 
but  his  herbarium  was  destroyed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 
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Assuredly  the  lines  of  David  Hume  and 
his  contemporaries  were,  as  regarded  the 
composition  of  their  works,  set  in  pleasant 
places.”  A  few  folios  and  quartos,  like 
Echard’s  and  Salmon’s,  backed  by  the  Cab¬ 
bala,  Rushworth’s  and  Birch’s  Collections 
of  State  Papers,  were  their  stock  in  trade. 
Manuscripts  they  seldom  consulted  ;  publish¬ 
ers’  announcements  of  “  original  letters”  they 
had  little  reason  to  dread.  Other  men  toiled 
and  they  spun,  and  the  public  applauded 
their  graceful  narratives  as  full  and  authen¬ 
tic  accounts  of  English  or  Scottish  events. 
Even  the  critics  of  their  day,  although  nei¬ 
ther  unwilling  to  wound,  nor  afraid  to  strike, 
seldom  possessed  the  means  of  knowing 
more  than  the  historians  themselves.  The 
secret  of  cabinet  and  party  intrigues  slum¬ 
bered,  for  the  most  part,  in  family  chests, 
and  the  fashion  of  printing  private  letters  was 
not  as  yet  greatly  in  vogue. 

But  these  Saturnian  days  have  passed 
away.  Not  only  are  State  Papers  more  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  even  the  secrets  of  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  “  the  Baga  de  Secretis”  brought  to 
light,  but  the  publication  of  family  papers 
and  journals  has  proved  to  the  historian  the 
breaking  up  of  great  deeps.  We  have  still 
superBcial  narratives  and  partial  chroniclers. 
But  the  penalties  upon  misrepresentation  are 
now  much  heavier,  and  also  far  easier  to  en¬ 
force.  The  dead  seem  at  the  present  day  to 
be  yet  speaking  in  their  letters  ;  the  owners 
of  these  treasures  regard  themselves  gene¬ 
rally  as  trustees  of  them  for  the  public ;  one 
by  one  fragments  of  the  past  are  disinter¬ 
red  ;  counter  depositions  are  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  handed  in ;  and  the  Mahons  and  Macau¬ 
lays  of  our  age  sit  like  Minos  and  Hhada- 
manthus  in  perpetual  assize,  and  are  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  very  opulence  of  their  mate¬ 
rials. 

Of  the  contemporary  documents  which 
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now  enable  us  to  explore  the  maze  of  royal 
and  party  intrigues  at  the  commencement, 
and  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  George 
III.’s  reign,  none  are  upon  the  whole  more 
instructive  than  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  The  materials  are  solid, 
and  the  workmanship  is  generally  good.  We 
do  not  indeed  assign  to  the  noble  editor  at  all 
a  high  place  in  the  guild  of  bookmakers. 
With  half  his  resources,  and  with  very  in¬ 
ferior  talents  for  narrative,  many  writers 
would  have  forgotten  their  editorial  functions 
altogether,  and  buried  the  letters  under  a 
mound  of  commentary.  Lord  Albemarle, 
however,  has  discharged  his  subsidiary  labors 
more  piously.  Where  his  documents  were 
sufficiently  explicit,  he  is  silent;  where  they 
need  illustration,  his  comments  are  brief  and 
pithy.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  he  reported 
the  debates  for  Cave’s  Magazine,  took  care, 
as  he  tells  us,  not  to  let  “  the  Whig  dogs” 
have  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  the  de¬ 
scendant  and  representative  of  the  “  true 
blue”  house  of  Keppel  occasionally  recollects 
a  family  feud  or  tradition  in  his  account  of 
the  Grenville  and  Bedfortl  Whigs.  But  this 
is  not  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  school,  writing  under  the  conviction 
that  Burke’s  most  efficient  patron,  and  Fox’s 
chosen  model  in  all  but  eloquence,  bad  hi¬ 
therto  been  treated  unfairly  by  even  Whig 
historians,  and  had  recently  been  strangely 
undervalued  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Lord  Mahon. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  volumes  before 
us  extends  from  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  in  1760,  to  the  decease  of  Lord  Rom- 
ingham  in  1782.  The  staple  of  the  work 
consists  of  the  papers  of  that  estimable 
statesman,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  ne¬ 
phew  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Fitz- 
william  ;  of  letters  contributed  by  the  editor 
himself ;  and  of  others  furnished  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  great  nephew  of 
Lord  Rockingham’s  friend.  Attorney-general 
Lee.  Lord  Rockingham’s  own  letters  it  is 
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Malton  in  opposition,  for  he  has  had  no  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  peerage  for  the  last  fortnight.” 
But  his  promotion  did  not  stop  with  an  earl’s 
coronet.  His  uncle  Lewis  dying  without  is¬ 
sue,  the  Earl  of  Malton  became  Baron,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1746,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  His  youngest,  and  as  it  is 
proved,  sole  surviving  son,  was  Charles  Wat¬ 
son  W’entworth,  second  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs. 

He  was  born  oi\the  19th  of  March,  1730. 
He  probably  inherited  a  feeble  constitution ; 
for  his  health,  in  manhood  at  least,  was  in¬ 
firm,  and  his  four  elder  brothers  had  died  in 
childhood.  ‘  Of  his  green  and  sallet  days,’ 
so  often  marked  by  the  shadows  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  character.  Lord  Albemarle  records 
nothing.  But  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  field 
sports,  and  from  the  soubriquet  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  his  own  family,  ‘  Monkey  Charles,’ 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  of 
‘  a  Pickle.’  The  ‘  Memoirs’  contain  one  es¬ 
capade  of  ‘  Monkey  Charles,’  which  has  a 
serious  aspect,  and  might  have  had  grave 
consequences.  In  December,  1745,  he  was 
passing  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Went¬ 
worth.  At  that  moment  there  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  one  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  hall  or  cottage  throughout  all  the 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  For  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  ‘breaking  up’  at  Eton, 
the  Pretender  had  been  quartered  at  Derby 
with  an  army  of  strange  garb  and  yet  stran¬ 
ger  speech.  A  hundred  years  before  a  Scot¬ 
tish  army  had  in  like  manner  crossed  the 
Border  to  set  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  upon 
the  British  throne.  Bad  as  the  roads  were, 
and  slowly  as  news  circulated  in  1745,  it 
must  have  been  known  by  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  in  every  hamlet  in  Yorkshire,  that  on 
the  sixth  of  that  month — the  long  remember¬ 
ed  Black  Friday — the  shops  in  London  had 
been  shut,  and  the  streets  of  London  throng¬ 
ed  with  horsemen  and  carriages  hurrying 
southward,  and  the  royal  yachts  moored  at 
Tower  Quay  ready  to  sail  for  Hanover  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  By  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  indeed  the  Highlaaders  had  disappeared 
from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire:  but  the 
alarm  which  their  presence  had  caused  did 
not  immediately  subside.  In  no  family  cir¬ 
cle  can  we  imagine  greater  joy  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  at  their  retreat  than  in  that  which  was 
then  burning  the  yule-log  at  Wentworth 
House.  U  pon  no  member  of  that  circle  were 
the  feelings  of  the  crisis  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  than  upon  the  youthful  heir  of  the 
Barony  of  Rockingham.  One  morning  he 
was  missing  from  the  breakfast  table.  He 


scarcely  possible  in  one  sense  to  commend 
too  highly.  They  do  not  indeed  display  any 
particular  graces  of  epistolary  composition. 
They  aim  at  neither  eloquence  nor  wit.  But, 
like  their  author,  they  are  honest,  earnest  and 
dignified.  Written  often  in  baste,  often  under 
the  joint  pressure  of  business  and  sickness, 
they  are  never  feeble.  Addressed  to  persons 
of  the  most  dissimilar  characters — to  the 
king,  to  colleagues,  to  opponents,  to  stanch 
friends,  to  hollow  supporters — they  are  never 
colored  by  a  wish  to  please  or  beguile.  The 
tone  of  his  correspondents  is  much  more  di¬ 
versified.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  letters 
are  querulous ;  the  elder  Pitt’s  are  tumid 
and  oracular ;  Sir  George  Savile  conveys 
sagacious  counsels  in  a  rough  cordial  garb  ; 
Burke  writes  fervently, — pressus  et  imtans 
ibi, — and  his  Majesty  like  a  shrewd  and 
wary  attorney.  There  is  indeed  much  epis¬ 
tolary  physiognomy  in  these  memoirs.  No 
statesman  of  his  age  possessed  more  loyal 
friends  than  Lord  Rockingham,  and  his  let¬ 
ters  show  that  he  merited  their  devotion  to 
him. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  discharged  his  edito¬ 
rial  functions  so  generally  well  that  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
become  the  biographer  of  Lord  Rockingham. 
Under  a  more  regular  form  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  render  the  prineipal  figure  of 
his  group  more  central  and  conspicuous. 
What,  however,  the  nature  of  his  work  in 
some  measure  debarred  the  editor  from  do¬ 
ing,  we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  do,  and  place 
Lord  Rockingham  himself  prominently  before 
our  readers,  in  the  light  of  the  acknowledg¬ 
ed  chief  and  eponymus  of  the  most  sound, 
if  not  the  most  brilliant  section  of  the  Whig 
party  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury. 

On  the  female  side  Lord  Rockingham  was 
descended  from  one  who  would  have  felt 
small  sympathy  with  his  principles,  even  if 
he  had  not  deemed  him  a  fitting  subject  for 
examination  before  the  Star  Chamber.  Ed¬ 
ward  Watson,  second  Baron  Rockingham, 
married  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First’s  able  and  un¬ 
principled  Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of 
Stafford.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two 
sons,  Lewis,  who  succeeded  to  the  Barony, 
and  Thomas,  who  took  his  mother’s  name  of 
Wentworth.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also 
Thomas  Wentworth,  was  created  Baron 
Malton,  Viscount  Higham,  and  Earl  of  Mal¬ 
ton,  and  his  honors  came  so  thick  and  rapidly 
upon  him  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  remarked, 
“1  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  our  friend 
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had  ridden  forth  early  with  a  trusty  groom. 
Night  came  on,  and  neither  the  groom  nor 
bis  young  master  had  returned.  The  next 
day  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Higham  and 
his  attendant  had  been  seen  riding  rapidly  in 
a  northerly  direction.  Soon  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  truant  himself,  dated  *  Carlisle,’  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
This  letter  has  been  lost:  but  it  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  second  to  the  Countess  of  Malton 
which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  charac¬ 
teristic  epistles.  Its  tone  is  anything  but 
apologetic.  It  betrays  no  feeling  in  the 
wi  iter  of  having  done  any  thing  adventurous. 
It  expresses  indeed  pious  regret  for  anxiety 
occasioned,  but  it  soberly  alleges  '  the  desire 
of  serving  his  king  and  country  as  much  as 
lay  in  his  power,’  as  the  sole  motive  for  the 
liberty  the  youthful  patriot  had  taken.  The 
incident  would  well  have  ushered  in  a  more 
striking  career  than  followed. 

In  17.50,  Lord  Higham,  or,  as  he  had  since 
become,  the  Earl  of  Malton,  succeeded  his 
father  as  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  George  II.  In  1760,  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  His  birth,  his  con¬ 
nexions,  his  large  estates,  and  his  political 
principles  marked  out  the  second  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  as  a  leading  Whig  magnate  of 
the  time.  But  he  was  destined  to  a  yet 
more  conspicuous  part  than  merely  ranking 
high  in/er  Pelopidas.  From  the  6th  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  his  biography  falls 
into  the  great  stream  of  history. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  from  books  alone  either  clear  or 
consistent  accounts  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
this  reign.  Neither  Aikin,  Belsham,  nor 
Adolphus  solved,  or  indeed  had  it  in  their 

?Dwer  to  solve  satisfactorily,  the  Whig  or 
ory  problems  which  they  had  respectively 
proposed.  It  was  unsafe  to  put  trust  in 
Walpole:  it  was  impossible  to  credit  Wrax- 
all :  and  Madame  D’Arblay’s  memoirs  did 
not,  we  confess,  create  in  us  any  remarkable 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  Penates  of  Wind¬ 
sor.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  opinion 
current  in  many  quarters  that  the  reputation 
of  George  III.  will  ‘  improve  with  keeping.’ 
The  Rockingham  memoirs  do  not  favor  that 
expectation ;  neither  do  they  materially  sanc¬ 
tion  a  still  more  flattering  opinion  that  he 
was  felicior  Auguito,  melior  Trajano — a 
kind  of  patriarch  sovereign,  who  ruled  his 
tribe  paternally,  and  whose  virtues  it  is  un¬ 
grateful,  if  not  impious  to  deny.  On  the 


other  hand,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  the 
frequently  pitiful  spectacle  presented  by  that 
monarch  and  his  advisers  in  the  peric^  be¬ 
tween  his  accession  and  the  close  of  the  first 
war  with  America.  The  North  papers  have 
been  suspiciously  destroyed ;  but  with  the 
Bedford,  Chatham,  and  Rockingham  corres¬ 
pondence  before  us,  and  the  Grenville  in 
course  of  publication — and  we  should  rejoice  if 
the  archives  at  Luton  were  similarly  exposed 
to  view, — we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate 
fairly  the  claims  of  the  King  and  of  bis  os¬ 
tensible  or  secret  counsellors  to  the  praise  or 
the  blame  hitherto  accorded.  The  veil  has 
been  gradually  drawn  up.  We  are  become, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  distance,  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  passions  and  intrigues  which, 
whether  in  the  Royal  Closet,  or  in  the  con- 
ciliabula  of  Hayes,  Stowe,  and  Richmond, 
broke  up  the  *  Whig  connexion,’  reanimated 
the  Tory  party,  committed  the  Crown  and 
Legislature  to  direct  collision  on  grave  poli¬ 
tical  questions  with  an  able  and  profligate 
adventurer,  paralyzed  the  genius  of  Chatham, 
barbed  the  arrow  of  Junius,  and  severed  from 
Great  Britain  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colo¬ 
nial  empire. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  George  the 
Third’s  reign  resemble  in  their  historical  fea¬ 
tures  those  level  passages  which  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  introduce  into  their 
works  to  usher  in  more  effectively  some  sub¬ 
lime  crescendo  or  catastrophe.  It  was  an 
age  generally  barren  in  great  events  and 
heroic  characters;  but  it  was  also  an  age 
teeming  in  no  ordinary  measure  with  the 
germs  of  both  material  and  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment.  In  the  year  1760  the  curtain 
had  dropped  for  ever  upon  the  crimes  and 
the  woes  of  the  Stuarts.  The  warlike  ardor 
which  Pitt  had  kindled  by  his  eloquence,  and 
guided  with  singular  energy  and  fortune,  was 
dying  down.  France,  indeed,  had  been 
humbled,  and  in  the  orator’s  phrase,  ‘  brought 
to  her  knees ;’  but  the  English  nation  was 
beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  bonfires  and 
artillery-salvos,  and  banners  hung  up  in  St. 
Paul’s  and  oxen  roasted  in  market-places. 
The  country  at  large  was  generally  pros¬ 
perous  ;  but  it  was  also  greatly  in  debt. 
Apathy  had  succeeded  to  turbulence  in  the 
political  world.  The  course  of  parliamentary 
debate  ran  as  smoothly  for  the  most  part  as 
the  discussions  of  a  parish  vest^.  The  Tory 
opposition  either  sullenly  acquiesced  in  their 
Hanoverian  king  and  his  Whig  counsellors, 
or  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  former 
opponents,  and  accepted  subordinate  offices 
under  a  government  which  their  grandfathers 
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had  denonnced  at  contrary  both  to  divine  ; 
and  human  law.  The  Whig  phalanx  no 
longer  presented  that  compact  and  serried 
front  which  had  seated  and  kept  the  House 
of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  and  had  com¬ 
pelled  its  princes  to  accept  ministers  from 
the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  to  take  the  Act 
of  Settlement  as  a  guide  to  their  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  their  paths.  On  the  surface  of 
parties  there  was  indeed  a  great  calm  ;  but 
in  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  youthful  sovereign,  were  the 
elements  of  a  storm,  which  for  the  ensuing 
twenty  years  disturbed  both  the  Monarch 
and  the  Legislature. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  a  new  Pha¬ 
raoh  had  succeeded.  The  speech  which  the 
King  made  to  his  Council  was  not  previously 
subinitted  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  stood  aghast  at  such  royal  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  Pitt  was  naturally,  if  not 
justly,  offended  at  certain  phrases  which 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  warlike  policy  of 
the  late  reign.  It  was  also  equally  apparent 
that  the  responsible  advisers  were  not  the 
real  counsellors  of  the  Crown :  that  the  royal 
ear  was  preoccupied  by  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Bute,  and  that  the  Princess  Dowager 
had  instilled  into  her  then  docile  son  the 
maxims  of  Bolingbroke  rather  than  those  of 
Somers  or  Walpole.  The  doctrines  sketched 
in  the  ‘  Craftsman’  and  the  ‘  Patriot  King’ 
had  passed  from  Leicester  House  to  St. 
James’s  Palace.  The  objects  and  tactics  of 
the  new  system  are  thus  concisely  stated  by 
Lord  Albemarle  : — 

“  The  primary  object  of  the  Leicester  House 
system  was  to  break  up  the  powerful  Whig  con¬ 
federacy  which  had  been,  with  little  intermission, 
in  power  since  the  Revolution,  and  without  any 
interval  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Strong  in  family  connexion  and 
popular  sympathy,  the  Whigs  had  seated  and  re¬ 
tained  that  dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  motive 
in  upholding  a  foreign  rather  than  a  native  line 
of  princes  was,  that  they  might  the  more  effectu¬ 
ally  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown.  But,  since  the 
Whigs,  collectively,  were  too  powerful  and  too 
popular  a  body  to  be  summarily  dismissed,  the 
leading  men  were  to  be  removed,  one  by  one,  from 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Household.  They  would  thus 
be  expelled  from  oiflce  without  the  benefit  of  pop¬ 
ular  feeling  in  their  behalf,  and  would  enter  the  Op¬ 
position  as  a  corps  distrustful  of  one  another,  and 
disunited  among  themselves.  Had  the  designs  of 
the  Court  been  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a 
less  liberal  school  of  policy,  the  new  scheme 
would  not  have  differed  from/m  ordinary  intrigue 
for  the  removal  of  opponents  and  the  acquisition 
of  office.  But  the  it^al  junto  had  a  deeper  and 


more  unconstitutional  purpose  in  view.  They 
wished  virtually  to  supersem  both  the  old  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  and  to  create  a  third  party, 
which  might  form  a  permanent  barrier  against 
the  attempt  of  any  future  Cabinet  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  royal  will.  The  old  method  of 
ruling  by  favorites  wax  to  be  revived  under  a  new 
form.  In  the  place  of  an  Individual  minister,  a 
Buckingham  or  a  Strafford,  whom  popular  odium 
might  easily  displace,  or  an  Abigail  Masham, 
whom  a  responsible  minister  might  purchase 
or  disregard,  a  cabinet  or  household  of  favorites 
was  to  be  placed  around  the  sovereign,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  divide  and  weaken  popular 
hatred,  and  with  influence  enough  to  command  a 
certain  measure  of  political  support.  A  confed¬ 
eracy  of  renegades  from  every  political  section  of 
the  dtate  was  accordingly  formed,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^  King’s 
Friends.”  The  members  of  this  new  association 
abjured  all  party  distinction,  and  professed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  sole 
source  and  condition  of  power.  Altliough  holding 
many  of  the  offices  under  the  Crown,  they  acted  ir¬ 
respectively  of  the  King’s  constitutional  advisers; 
and  voted  with  or  against  Ministers  according  to 
the  expressed  or  supposed  predilections  of  their 
royal  master.” 

Oeorge  III.,  like  Charles  I.,  inherited  from 
his  predecessor  a  war  with  France,  and  a 
quarrel  with  Spain.  The  Whig  Ministry  was 
divided  in  itself  about  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Pitt,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Temple,  were  belligerent ;  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  inclined  to  peace.  Through  this 
breach  of  official  continuity.  Lord  Bute  made 
his  first  approaches.  He  began  by  cajoling 
Newcastle  with  assurances  that  he  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  King  than  his  eloquent  and 
popular  colleague.  The  Duke  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  Carlton  House  some  hours  before 
the  great  commoner,  and  His  Majesty  adroit¬ 
ly  affected  great  regard  for  his  person,  and 
significantly  hinted  that  the  favorite  was  his 
good  friend.  Pitt  accordingly  had  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  Newcastle  had  been  the 
first  to  see  and  approve  of  the  Royal  Speech, 
in  which  the  war  was  mentioned  with  some 
disparagement.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Speech  a  more  martial  tone  ;  but 
here  were  good  foundations  laid  for  jealous¬ 
ies  and  schisms  between  partners  never  very 
cordially  disposed  to  each  other. 

The  rent  speedily  grew  wider.  The  peace 
party  in  the  Cabinet  could  do  nothing  but 
appoint  negotiators,  whose  intercession  was 
nullified  by  Pitt’s  despatching  “  two  days 
before  the  bearer  of  the  French  olive-branch 
arrived  in  town,”  an  armament  against  Belle- 
isle.  Newcastle  protested  against  saddling 
the  nation  with  fresh  loans  and  taxes,  and 
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talked  with  do  bated  breath  of  the  uncieil 
usage  he  met  with  “  from  Pitt  and  his  blood¬ 
hounds.”  In  a  letter  written  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1761,  he  describes  his  riral’s  con¬ 
duct  “  as  bad,  as  unjust,  as  hostile,  and  as 
impracticable  as  ever  came  even  from  him.” 
On  the  5th  of  October,  Pitt  resigned  of¬ 
fice,  and  his  example  was  followed  two 
days  afterwards  by  Lord  Temple.  The 
Cabinet  generally  was  opposed  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  declaration  of  hostilities  with  Spain, 
and  Pitt  '*  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  which  made  him  responsible  for  meas¬ 
ures  be  was  no  longer  able  to  guide.” 

The  Whig  Cabinet  had  rested  upon  three 
main  pillars — family  connexion,  borough  in¬ 
fluence,  and  Pitt’s  eloquence.  Its  popular 
element  was  now  removed :  it  remain^  to 
sever  and  discard  the  others.  Newcastle 
was  the  next  victim.  There  were  limits  even 
to  his  endurance,  and  a  series  of  slights  and 
aflfronts  at  length  drove  him  to  resign.  On 
the  retirement  of  bis  great  rival  and  col¬ 
league,  indeed,  he  bad  hoped  to  regain  bis 
former  pre-eminence.  But  he  had  only  ex¬ 
changed  an  impracticable  partner  for  an  ab¬ 
solute  master,  as  Lord  Bute  immediately  as¬ 
sumed  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  His 
almost  hysterical  joy  at  Pitt’s  resignation 
was  speedily  followed  by  equally  hysterical 
distress.  Lord  Talbot,  who,  as  a  “  king’s 
friend,”  probably  knew  what  was  likely  to 
happen,  considerately  advised  his  Grace 
“  not  to  die  for  joy  on  the  Monday,  nor  for 
fear  on  the  Tuesday.”  Bute  bullied,  the 
Court  thwarted.  His  Majesty  was  ”  barely 
civil  ”  to  the  dowager  Secretary :  his  advice 
was  disregarded,  his  patronage,  once  so  effi¬ 
cient,  could  not  now  procure  a  tide-waiter’s 
place  ;  and  on  the  royal  visit  to  the  city  on 
the  9th  of  November  1761,  the  mob  greeted 
him  with  cries  of  “  no  Newcastle  salmon.” 
In  the  following  May,  he  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  with  some  dignity,  since  he  declined  a 
pension,  and  refused  to  be  coaxed  either  by 
the  King  or  the  favorite  into  promising  them 
his  support. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  were 
now  dismissed.  But  so  long  as  a  Whig 
household  remained  about  the  Royal  person. 
Lord  Bute’s  triumph  was  neither  complete 
nor  sufficiently  proclaimed.  It  was  not  then, 
indeed,  the  fashion  to  regard  the  Cabinet 
and  Household  as  politically  connected  with 
each  other  :  and  the  ties  of  party  appear  to 
have  been,  to  modern  notions  at  least,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lax  and  undefined.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whom  the  Leicester  House  fac¬ 
tion  denominated  the  “  Prince  of  the  Whigs,” 
was  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  intimated  to  His 


Majesty  shortly  after  Newcastle’s  retirement, 
his  willingness  to  remain  in  office,  but  de¬ 
clined  assisting  at  councils  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  principles  he  could  no  longer  ap¬ 
prove.  This  divided  allegiance  was  highly 
displeasing  both  to  the  King  and  the  favorite, 
and  the  staff  of  office  was  tom  rather  than 
taken  from  him.  The  Duke’s  brother.  Lord 
George,  on  the  same  day  gave  up  his  place 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  was 
treated  *'  in  the  closet”  with  equal  contume¬ 
ly.  Immediately  after  these  changes.  Lord 
Rockingham  resigned  his  post  of  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  not,  however,  without  a  grave 
and  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  youthful 
monarch  upon  the  unusual  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  counsels  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  George  III.  was  as  incapable 
of  following,  as  Lord  Bute  was  of  giving, 
wholesome  advice.  Both  trod  in  the  paths 
of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  with  more 
adroitness  but  with  less  excuse. 

Irony  is  seldom  the  growth  of  royal  minds. 
It  is  too  closely  allied,  on  the  one  band,  to 
earnest  feelings,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  subtle 
intellect,  to  be  native  there.  But  if  George 
III.  have  any  claim  to  that  quality,  it  rests 
upon  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Address  to 
the  Privy  Council  on  assuming  the  kingly 
office.  “  Born  and  educated  in  this  country, 
I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose 
loyalty  and  warm  affection  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my 
throne.”  Taken  in  connexion  with  their 
proper  context,  the  political  history  of  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  these  words  may 
be  read  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile,  like  the  nolo 
epigropari  of  Laud  or  Phillpott.  The  youth¬ 
ful  King  did  not  indeed  overestimate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  position;  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  His 
title  to  the  crown  was  undisputed  except  by 
a  few  sullen  Jacobite  squires  and  a  few  Ox¬ 
ford  divines.  His  person  was  manly,  his  de¬ 
meanor  was  agreeable  and  gracious,  his  mor¬ 
als  were  free  from  the  reproach  of  fashion¬ 
able  vices,  and  he  bad  not  been  mixed  up 
■directly  in  any  of  the  squabbles  which  for 
two  generations  had  rendered  the  royal 
house  so  unedifying  a  spectacle  to  all  toler¬ 
ably  accordant  fathers  and  sons.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  people  is  generous  and  confiding,  and 
was  prepared  to  greet  its  new  sovereign  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  new  passion,  and  with 
more  than  the  indulgence  naturally  extended 
to  a  young  and  untried  prince. 

He  was,  however,  at  the  outset  as  much 
deserving  of  pity  as  of  blame.  His  **  com- 
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raon  mind  ”  was  formed  by  his  “  education." 
His  antipathies  had  been  sedulously  nur¬ 
tured,  his  discernment  purposely  blinded  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  him.  His  mother, 
a  factious  and  turbulent  woman,  derived  her 
notions  of  the  duties  of  a  king  from  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  her  Tory  circle,  and  the  practice  of 
a  German  court.  From  his  boyhood  she 
had  ever  whispered  into  his  ear,  “  George, 
be  king  such  a  king,  namely,  as  Britain 
bad  not  seen  since  1687,  —  a  king  who 
aspired  to  control  his  responsible  advisers, 
and  to  tamper,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
dispense,  with  Parliament.  Of  his  tutors, 
those  who,  like  Lord  Waldegrave  or  Mr. 
Stone,  might  have  imparted  wholesome  in¬ 
structions,  were  scarcely  allowed  access  to 
him,  while  the  lessons  really  inculcated  into 
the  royal  pupil  were  the  doctrines  of  Boling- 
broke,  commented  upon  by  a  tuft-hunting 
bishop  and  a  vain  and  superficial  Scotch  no¬ 
bleman.  From  Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  he  learned  little  of  religion  beyond  its 
formalities  and  a  hatred  of  dissent ;  and  Lord 
Bute  carefully  trained  him  to  be  an  absolute 
prince,  in  order  that  the  favorite  himself  might 
in  due  time  become  a  more  absolute  prime 
minister.  Now  this  was  worshipful  society, 
and  the  efi'ects  of  such  communications  were 
speedily  apparent.  The  young  sovereign 
was  by  disposition  decorous  and  methodical, 
a  dutiful  son,  a  constant  husband,  and  a  kind 
if  not  a  discreet  parent.  He  was  diligent  in 
business,  and  not  without  shrewd  insights 
into  character.  His  fondness  for  field  sports 
and  agriculture  qualified  him  for  a  first-rate 
country  gentleman.  As  Master  of  the  Hunt, 
or  even  as  Chairman  of  the  Berkshire  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions,  he  would  have  made  a  popular 
figure.  But  he  never  imbibed  from  his  tu¬ 
tors,  nor,  perhaps,  could  he  imbibe  from 
them,  a  single  lofty  aspiration,  or  a  single 
sentiment,  befitting  his  position.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  Dowager  lived  immured  with  factious 
partisans  or  scandalous  ladies-in-waiting. 
Lord  Bute  dabbled  in  the  arts,  and  excelled 
in  private  theatricals.  But  he  had  neither 
official  nor  worldly  experience.  He  was  as 
frivolous  as  Carr,  and  as  supercilious  as  Vil- 
liers.  The  young  Augustus  had  been  trained 
by  a  foolish  Livia  and  a  faltering  Sejanus. 

Nor  was  the  great  Whig  party  itself  at 
the  time  by  any  means  blameless.  In  the 
pages  of  the  “Rockingham  Memoirs"  we 
trace  its  gradual  return  to  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Somers  and  Halifax,  but  we  behold  it  at 
first  in  a  divided  and  degenerate  condition. 
With  regard  to  part^  cJt  eztrOy  it  slumbered 
m  the  lap  of  security.  The  eloquence  of 


Pitt  had  awed  opposition,  the  borough  infiu- 
ence  and  bureaucratic  arts  of  Newcastle  had 
8  ackened  the  tone  and  impaired  the  energies 
of  Parliament.  But  as  regarded  the  party  it¬ 
self  within,  “  fears  and  jealousies  had  cast  a 
scurf"  over  its  vitality.  By  its  own  imper¬ 
fect  cohesion  it  met  the  gathering  opposition 
to  it  half  way.  Pitt  and  Newcastle  had 
never  been  sincerely  in  accord.  As  early  as 
1756  a  negotiation  had  broken  off  on  Pitt’s 
refusal  to  come  into  office,  if  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  were  to  continue  in  the  Ministry. 
{Grenville  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  436.) 
Both  were  jealous  of  the  Bedford  section, 
and  that  section  in  its  turn  kept  sullenly 
aloof  from  the  main  body  of  the  connexion. 
For  the  general  purification  of  the  whole  body, 
a  series  of  disasters  and  mortifications  was 
perhaps  needed,  and  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  the 
American  War,  sifted  and  winnowed  effect¬ 
ually  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  resignaUon 
Lord  Bute  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Mr.  Grenville,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  the  eyes  of  contemporaries 
the  latter  appointment  was  singularly  un¬ 
happy,  for  Sir  Francis  was  at  once  eccentric, 
immoral,  and  incapable.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  infelicitous  in  the  end,  for 
both  Dashwood  and  Lord  Bute  were  official¬ 
ly  short-lived,  and  the  burden  of  misgov- 
emment  lay  for  several  years  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Grenville  alone.  To  him,  at  least  to 
him  principally,  must  be  ascribed  the  un¬ 
seemly  collision  with  Wilkes,  the  calamitous 
breach  with  the  colonies,  and  the  feuds, 
jealousies,  and  follies  of  parties  and  states¬ 
men,  wliich  caused  the  earlier  period  of 
George  III.’s  reign  to  resemble,  as  the 
“North  Briton”  shrewdly  remarked  at  the 
time,  some  weak  and  miserable  epoch  in  By¬ 
zantine  annals.  In  the  following  sketch  of 
the  “  Grenville  brothers  ’’  Lord  Albemarle 
has,  perhaps,  scarcely  awarded  sufficient 
credit  to  the  elder  of  the  two  for  some 
warmth  of  feeling  to  his  kindred,  and  for  a 
still  greater  generosity  in  pecuniary  matters. 
In  other  respects  the  portraiture  is  sufficiently 
.  exact,  and  is  traced  with  that  precision  which 
generally  distinguishes  our  author’s  pencil : — 

“  No  two  monarchs  were  probably  ever  more 
pestered  by  their  advisers  than  George  the  Second 
and  his  successor  by  Lord  Temple  and  George 
Grenville.  Nor  were  their  Majesties  the  only  vic¬ 
tims.  There  was  scarcely  a  contemporary  states¬ 
man  who  had  not  been  bullied  or  bored  by  this 
ruthless  pair  of  brothers.  Both  indeed  were  tor¬ 
mentors  of  the  first  order.  Yet  their  connexions 
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rendfred  them  indispensable  ;  their  talents,  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  parliamentary 
forms  made  them  serviceable ;  and  their  profes¬ 
sion  of  Whig  principles  gave  them  a  kind  of  repu¬ 
tation  for  literal  sentiments. 

Richard,  Earl  Temple,  the  elder  brother,  had 
good  business-habits  and  much  industry,  and  was 
by  nomeans  an  inefficient  speaker.  His  huge  un¬ 
gainly  figure  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of 
‘Squire  Gawkey.’  Tl»e  qualities  of  his  mind 
were  indeed  as  loosely  put  together  as  his  limbs. 
With  much  ambition,  his  own  wayward  caprice 
or  masterless  pride  constantly  marred  his  plans  of 
self-aggrandizement.  He  was  frequently  asking 
favors  of  George  the  Second.  That  monarch  ac¬ 
counted  himself  at  tpast  a  Turenne  in  war;  yet 
his  Privy  Seal  gracefully  insinuated  that  His 
Majesty  had  no  more  spirit  than  Admiral  Byng, 
whose  death-warrant  he  had  just  signed. 

“  One  of  Temple’s  grand  schemes  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  triumvirate  government,*  to  he  composed 
of  himself,  his  brother  George,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Pitt — three  men  whose  opinions  were  as 
opposite  as  the  antipodes,  and  who  were  almost 
always  at  personal  variance  with  each  other. 
Temple,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  no  fixed 
principles  of  action.  He  adopted  the  cause  of 
prerogative  against  the  Americans,  and  the  side  of 
Wilkes  against  the  prerogative.  Mischief  appears 
to  have  teen  the  main  incentive  of  his  actions : 
nevertheless  he  preferred  being  a  backer  father 
than  a  principal.  He  was  Wilkes’s  prime  insti¬ 
gator  in  his  wicked  pranks  against  the  King  and 
the  Court.  He  was  likewise  Chatham’s  evil  ge¬ 
nius  :  and  occasionally  led  his  brother-in-law  to 
commit  imprudences  into  which  a  school-boy 
would  hardly  have  fallen.  He  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  half  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  com¬ 
mitted  by  that  statesman.  The  result  of  his  po- 
litcial  life  was  that  Lord  Temple,  after  thirty  years’ 
factious  meddling  in  public  afiairs,  died  distrusted 
and  avoided  by  the  associates  of  his  earlier  days. 

“George  Grenville  was  greatly  superior  to  his 
brother  in  talents.  l*itt  considerwl  him  to  be  the 
test  parliament  man  in  the  house.  Formal,  punc¬ 
tual,  and  exact  he  undoubtedly  was.  But  his  pride 
and  pertinacity  were  as  obstructive,  as  his  regu¬ 
larity  was  conducive,  to  progress  in  affairs.  In- 

*Mr.  G.  Grenville,  in  1762,  drew  up  a  formal 
narrative  of  their  family  quarn.ls.  He  attributes 
them  to  Pitt ;  the  friendship  and  political  ii  ter- 
course  with  whom,  he  says,  “  have  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  happinese  of  our  family,”  and  by 
forwarding  whose  marriage  with  his  sister,  he  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  “  having  brought  into  the  family 
an  enemy  and  not  a  friend.”  Afterwards,  on  Pites 
neglecting  to  secure  for  him  the  office  of  Paymaster, 
he  a*lda,  “  My  two  brothers  were  privy  to  all  that 
had  passed  on  this  occasion ;  to  them  I  expressed 
my  surjtrise  and  dissatisfaction  at  a  behavior  so  con¬ 
trary  not  only  to  the  friendship  and  alliance  suteist- 
ing  between  us,  but  to  the  engagements  of  honor 
and  good  faith.  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  them 
interested  themselves  at  all  in  this  complaint,  or 
took  any  other  part  than  to  use  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavors  to  persuMle  me  to  acquiesce  in  it”  {Oren- 
title  Correepondenee,  voL  L  p.  422.)  Divide  et  im- 
pera  was  not  difficult  fur  the  monarch  here. 


gratitude  was  one  of  his  besetting  sins.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  Lord  Bute’s  demerits,  he  at 
least  was  Grenville’s  benefactor.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Pitt’s  profusion  in  war,  Grenville  long 
supported  his  martial  measures.  Yet  he  was 
among  the  very  first  to  turn  against  Bute,  and  to 
upbraid  Pitt  for  his  extravagance. 

“  Unlike  as  were  the  brothers  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  con¬ 
formation  of  their  minds.  Their  common  charac¬ 
teristics  were  pride,  want  of  tact,  and  jealousy  of 
all  around  them.  Each  lost  office  by  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  and  the  haughtiness  of  each  ren¬ 
dered  a  return  to  power  impracticable.  Each  of 
them  was  revengeful ;  each  vented  his  vindictive 
feelings  in  pamphlets.  Each  possessed  a  stream 
of  words,  which,  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions, 
flowed  from  him  in  omne  rolubilis  arum.  Like 
Temple,  too,  George  Grenville  regarded  the  King 
as  the  proper  butt  of  his  tedious  harangues,  and, 
at  times,  of  his  angry  invective.  ‘  When  he  has 
wearied  me  for  two  hours,’  said  George  the  Third, 
exhausted  afler  one  of  these  inflictions,  *  he  looks 
at  his  watch  to  see  if  be  may  not  tire  me  for  an 
hour  more.’  ” 

The  “  Grenville  Correspondence,”  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  “  Diary,’’  afford  us  glimpses 
into  the  royal  closet  about  this  time  which 
fully  confirm  Lord  Albemarle’s  account  of 
this  at  once  unpopular  and  uncourlly  Minis¬ 
try.  From  these  sources  we  learn  that  Lord 
Mansfield  informed  His  Majesty  that  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  was  a  more  scandalous  judge 
than  Jeffries  himself; — that  Grenville  was 
wont  to  talk  of  Pitt,  Pratt,  and  Wilkes  as  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Opposition  ; — that  the 
King  himself  would  not  inquire  about  the 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
recently  been  struck  by  apoplexy,  lest  he 
should  be  supposed  to  have  a  regard  for  him. 
Grenville,  we  are  told,  on  the  same  authority, 
complained  of  backstair  influence,  and  the 
Queen’s  ladies  of  honor  lamented  that  Lord 
Bute’s  handsome  form  was  married  to  such  a 
“fluctuating  mind.”  The  position  of  the  King, 
indeed,  had  become  most  infelicitous.  His 
victory  wHs  more  bitter  and  humiliating  than 
defeat.  He  had  exchanged  his  grandfather’s 
strict  counsellors  for  imperious  masters,  or 
for  friends  and  favorites  who  brought  him 
into  contempt.  He  reaped  early  the  fruits 
of  division.  Lord  Bute,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  lure  Pitt  and  Newcastle  back  again  to  the 
posts  whence  he  had  driven  them,  himself 
suddenly  quitted  the  helm.  He  had  not 
found  office  a  bed  of  roses,  and  be  had  stuffed 
the  royal  pillow  with  thorns.  No  acclama¬ 
tions  greeted  the  King  when  he  appeared  in 
public ;  in  private  he  was  still  more  unhap¬ 
py  ;  his  Ministers  upbraided  him  with  incon¬ 
sistency,  if  not  with  treachery ;  bis  friends 
were  undisciplined  and  indiscreet ;  and  a 
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sovereign  who  had  ascended  (he  throne  the 
most  popular  of  his  race  became,  in  the  short 
space  of  &ve  years,  nearly  as  unacceptable  to 
the  nation  at  large  as  Edward  II.  to  his  ba¬ 
rons,  or  as  Charles  I.,  after  the  imposition  of 
ship-money,  to  the  freeholders  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
in  1764,  the  headship  of  the  Whig  party  was 
by  general  consent  assigned  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this  selection,  there  were  some  against  it. 
Lord  Rockingham  was  a  safe,  but  not  an  ef¬ 
fective  party  leader.  He  was  timid,  scrupu¬ 
lous,  and  ineloquent.  He  was  not  a  favorite 
with  the  people  ;  he  rarely  addressed  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  nervous  susceptibility — the  result 
of  infirm  health — made  him,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  appear  feeble  and  unequal  to  his 
prominent  position.  He  could  not,  like  Pitt, 
arouse  or  control  the  passions  of  an  audience ; 
still  less  could  he,  like  Newcastle,  tempt  or 
tamper  with  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  His  relations  to  the  King  were 
unfortunate.  He  inspired  the  royal  mind 
with  neither  awe  nor  affection.  The  King 
believed  Lord  Rockingham  to  be  infirm  of 
purpose,  because  he  was  often  hesitating  in 
manner.  Lord  Rockingham  long  deluded 
himself  with  the  notion  that  the  King  would 
be  himself  ingenuous,  if  he  could  once  be 
separated  from  his  evil  advisers.  They  re¬ 
spectively  misunderstood  each  other,  but  the 
subject’s  delusion  was  the  more  brief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  placing  Lord 
Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party 
were  many  and  valid.  He  possessed  a  calm 
intrepid  mind,  and  a  clear  understanding  ;  he 
was  a  purist  in  principle,  in  an  age  of  almost 
universal  corruption.  His  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  severely  constitutional,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  from 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  His  bearing  and  predilections  were, 
indeed,  aristocratical,  but  they  would  have 
adorned  “  the  most  high  and  palmy  state”  of 
Venice  or  Rome. 

The  “  Chatham  Correspondence”  is  by  no 
means  a  readable  book,  yet  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  in  it  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  turn. 
They  are  the  letters  in  which  Pitt  drops  for 
the  time  his  generally  stiff  and  stilted  lan¬ 
guage,  and  writes  with  the  genuine  simplicity 
of  a  husband  or  father.  If  Lord  Rockingham 
did  not  possess  troops  of  friends,”  be  was 
at  least  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  attach¬ 
ments  which  he  inspired  and  retained.  To 
have  been  a  common  centre  of  attraction  and 
affection  to  such  men  as  Sir  George  Savile, 


Attorney-General  Lee,  Burke,  and  Fox,  im¬ 
plies  no  ordinary  worth  in  the  object  of  those 
sentiments.  The  fidelity  of  his  adherents 
was  independent  of  the  ties  of  faction  or  in¬ 
terest.  To  the  Whigs,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  George  III.’s  reign,  faith  to  their 
leaders  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  emolu¬ 
ments  and  honors.  Pitt  and  his  brothers-in- 
law,  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  at  vari¬ 
ance.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  neither 
happy  nor  discriminating  in  his  friendships. 
“  His  relations,”  Lord  Albemarle  remarks, 
“were Tories,  and  his  companions  profligates ; 
and  the  prejudices  and  escesses  of  his  own 
circle  re-acted  upon  his  own  estimation  in  the 
world.”  The  “  Rockingham  Whigs  ”  alone, 
amid  all  the  party  divisions  of  the  age,  pre¬ 
sented  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  band  of 
statesmen  united  in  principles,  and  mutually 
respecting  one  another  for  private  as  well 
as  public  virtues.  This,  indeed,  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  their  strength  in  opposition — for  the 
eloquence  even  of  Burke  would  not  alone 
have  cemented  it, — and  of  their  success  in 
power,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  They  had  warm  feelings  ;  they  had 
legitimate  aims;  they  could  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  self-respect, — a  luxury  which  no 
other  section  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories  could 
then  decently  claim, — and  in  their  common 
affection  for  their  chief  they  enjoyed  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  inestimable  privilege  as  public 
men.  Nor,  although  thwarted  by  many  who 
should  have  supported  them,  assailed  by  a 
powerful  oppo.sition,  betrayed  and  under¬ 
mined  by  the  King  and  his  friends,  were  the 
Rockingham  Whigs  unsuccessful  as  a  Cabi¬ 
net.  By  no  one  Ministry  between  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  the  Reform  Bill 
were  so  many  immunities  gained  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or,  strictly  speaking,  so  many  breaches 
repaired  in  the  Constitution,  as  by  that  which 
Charles  Townsend  contemptuously  called  the 
“Lutestring  Administration.”  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  leader  was  reflected  in  that  of  his 
followers.  A  brilliant  staff  gradually  formed 
itself  around  the  most  constitutional  minister 
of  the  age,  and  Burke’s  genius  was  matured 
and  Fox’s  eloquence  was  disciplined  in  the 
congenial  society  of  Keppel,  Portland,  Mon¬ 
tagu,  and  Cavendish. 

Had  Lord  Rockingham,  indeed,  conferred 
no  other  boon  on  his  party  than  his  early  re¬ 
cognition  of  Burke’s  genius,  be  would  have 
deserved  well  both  of  his  adherents  and  bis 
country.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  this  great  man.  We  deplore 
the  prejudices  which  latterly  dimmed  bis  in¬ 
tellectual  vision,  and  the  beat  and  baste  which 
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severed  him  from  the  friends  and  colleagues 
of  his  better  days.  But,  after  every  abate¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
to  Burke  the  praise  of  having  contributed, 
both  by  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  beyond 
any  man  of  his  time,  to  the  re-construction 
and  elevation  of  Whig  principles,  or,  rather, 
of  those  principles  which,  from  the  year  1640 
to  the  present  time,  have  progressively  se¬ 
cured  or  extended  the  libt‘rtie8  of  the  English 
nation.  And  this  he  effected,  not  so  much 
by  parliamentary  eloquence — for  as  a  debater 
he  was  far  inferior  to  Fox — as  by  his  constant 
appeal  to  broad  and  general  principles  in 
politics,  by  his  applying  the  universal  laws 
of  philosophy  to  the  partial  truths  of  the 
question  and  the  hour.  There  have  been 
few  such  striking  successions  in  the  realm  of 
eloquence  as  the  cotemporaneous  rise  and 
decline  of  Burke  and  Chatham.  Marcus 
Cicero  had  listened  to  the  fervent  declama¬ 
tions  of  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  and  to  the  last  I 
orations  of  Crassus  and  Antonius  ;  and  an¬ 
cient  men  may  have  kindled  the  boyish  ardor 
of  Demosthenes,  by  reciting,  as  they  watched 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth  in  the 
gymnasia,  portions  of  the  harangues  of  Peri¬ 
cles.  But  neither  the  Attic  nor  the  Roman 
orator  actually  met  their  great  precursors  in 
the  arena  of  debate,  while  Burke,  both  on  the 
Treasury  and  Opposition  Benches,  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  auditor  of  the  old  man  eloquent,  who 
had  carried  dismay  into  the  heart  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  “  fulmined  ”  by  the  side  of  Pulte- 
ney  and  Carteret.  Their  respective  powers 
were,  indeed,  as  dissimilar  as  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  or  the  character  of  their  elo¬ 
quence.  “  Chatham,”  as  Lord  Albemarle 
remarks,  “  was  at  once  the  Cicero  and  the 
Roscius  of  his  age,  a  great  orator,  and  a  con¬ 
summate  actor.”  His  gestures,  his  tones, 
his  crutch,  and  the  flannels  which  swathed 
his  limbs,  were,  as  he  employed  them,  so 
many  stage  properties.  He  neither  dealt 
nor  delighted  in  general  maxims,  or  far- 
reaching  principles.  His  burning  words  ” 
involved  no  recondite  truths;  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  little  or  nothing  to  the  “  practique 
or  th^orique  ”  of  politics.  His  mission  was 
to  confute  or  convince,  to  rouse  or  to  soothe 
the  passions  of  the  moment.  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  for  the  hour,  but 
not,  like  Burke,  a  perpetual  beacon  for  all 
ages.  Chatham’s  speeches  would  have  been 
applauded  by  the  “men  of  Athens;”  Burke’s 
discourses  would  have  furnished  new  medi¬ 
tations  to  Bacon  and  Macchiavelli.* 

*  Burke’s  correspondence  shows  how  deeply  his 


The  name  of  William  Pitt  occurs  frequently 
in  the  “  Rockingham  Memoirs,”  but  rather  as 
a  nominia  umbra,  than  as  that  of  the  Great 
Commoner  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had 
raised  his  country  from  almost  unexampled 
depression  to  rarely  surpa.ssed  glory.  To 
minds  of  a  certain  order  prosperity  is  more 
dangerous  than  adversity. 

“  For  some  by  Fortune’s  favors  are  undone  ; 

They  bore  the  wind  who  cannot  bear  the  sun. 

But  melt,  and  into  baser  metal  run.” 

Had  Pitt  either  died  or  quitted  the  politi¬ 
cal  helm  at  the  decease  of  George  II.,  he 
would  have  shone  in  English  annals  with 
almost  the  ideal  splendor  of  one  of  Plutarch’s 
heroes.  He  had,  indeed,  committed  great 
faults,  for  he  had  cherished  in  his  country¬ 
men  a  passion  for  war,  and  a  recklessness  of 
economy.  But  his  faults  were  those  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  he  had  compensa- 


mind  (however  vehement,  yet  at  once  more  philo¬ 
sophical  and  more  practical)  had  been  estranged 
by  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham.  He  somewhere  describes  him  as  lying  on  his 
back  talking  fustian.  Two  letters,  published  by 
Lord  Albemarle,  throw  some  light  on  their  differ¬ 
ences.  The  first  was  written  to  Lord  Rockingham 
in  Christmas  week,  1774. 

“  One  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  stand  from  our  unhappy  divisions. 
Lord  Chatham  shows  a  disposition  to  come  near  you, 
but  with  those  resources  (fX  which  he  never  fails  to 
have  as  lung  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands 
ajar  to  receive  him.  The  last  peep  into  that  closet 
intoxicates  him,  and  will  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
However,  as  he  is  and  must  be  looked  to  by  those 
that  are  within,  and  those  that  are  without,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and, 
if  possible,  to  fall  in  with  him  in  Parliament  (on  the 
subject  of  America),  though  you  may  never  come  to 
an  understanding  with  him  in  other  politics.”  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  260.) 

The  other  letter  is  a  memorandum  in  Burke’s 
own  hand,  and  dated  July  13,  1792,  on  the  back  of 
an  old  letter  from  Chatham  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
in  which  Burke’s  "Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon¬ 
tents,”  though  it  had  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  before  it  went  to  press,  is 
slightingly  noticed,  as  having  done  much  hurt  to  the 
cause. 

“  Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingham's  papers, 

I  find  this  Tetter  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  nim. 
It  concerns  my  pamphlet  (The  Cause  of  the  Discon¬ 
tents).  I  remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish  let¬ 
ter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  antici¬ 
pation,  an  answer  to  that  grand  artificer  of  fraud. 
He  would  not  like  it  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  great  extenrive  pubiie,  who  never  con¬ 
versed  but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad  eaters.  Alaa  I 
alas !  how  different  the  real  from  the  ostensible  pub¬ 
lic  man  I  Must  all  this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised 
s  heels  be  necessary  for  the  character  of  a  great  man  I 
I  Edmuxo  Burkk.  Oh  I  but  this  does  not  derogate 
j  from  his  great  splendid  side.  God  forbid  I  £.  B.” 
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ted  for  them  by  essential  services  to  the 
people  who  so  loved  and  honored  him,  and 
whose  reputalion  he  held  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  He  had  made  England  renowned 
abroad,  and  enterprising,  if  not  prosperous, 
at  home.  His  eloquence  had  vanquished  the 
reluctance  of  the  King,  and  lulled  the  fury  of 
parties.  In  an  age  of  signal  corruption  he 
had  exhibited  perfect  cleanness  of  hands. 
He  had  poured  into  the  national  mind 
streams  of  ennobling  thoughts,  and  the  fear 
of  him  and  the  dread  of  him  had  penetrated 
the  hearts  of  foreign  cabinets  and  kings.  But 
from  the  commencement,  and  with  few  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  better  mood,  nearly  to  the  close  of 
the  period  now  under  reviewal,  Pitt  appears, 
although  not  altogether  fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  yet  comparatively  weak,  irresolute, 
factious,  and  self-seeking.  The  great  Whig 
connexion,  which  he  had  mainly  reorganized 
after  Walpole’s  retirement,  was,  through  his 
caprice  or  obstinacy  principally,  again  broken 
up.  In  the  cabinet  he  was  jealous,  imperi¬ 
ous,  and  ineffective,  in  the  royal  closet  servile, 
and  in  opposition  a  hazardous  and  impracti¬ 
cable  pilot.  Little  remained  of  his  earlier 
greatness  beyond  integrity,  uncertain  flashes 
of  eloquence,  and  his  genuine  and  touching 
domestic  virtues.  To  Pitt’s  lofty  mind  the 
policy  of  the  King’s  friends  was  repulsive 
and  degrading  ;  the  conduct  of  his  brothers- 
in-law  was  a  perpetual  mortiheation.  He 
protested  against  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  ; 
he  deplored  their  doctrines  of  parliamentary 
absolutism,  and  he  abominated  their  demean¬ 
or  to  the  American  colonies.  Both  publicly 
and  privately  he  lamented  the  selhsh  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Bedford  section  of  the  Whigs, 
and  extolled  the  integrity  and  the  intentions 
of  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers.  Yet, 
by  sowing  or  fostering  divsions  among  the 
Whigs  generally,  he  directly  forwarded  the 
intrigues  of  the  King’s  friends  ;  he  lent  him¬ 
self  to  the  plots  of  his  brothers-in-law  ;  he 
enabled  the  Bedford  party  to  supplant  for  a 
while  the  Rockingham  party,  and  he  under¬ 
mined  or  thwarted  the  counsels  of  the  only 
political  section  in  Great  Britain  which,  by 
his  own  admission,  was  both  able  and  honest 
enough  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
History  affords  few  sadder  or  more  memora¬ 
ble  examples  of  a  great  mind  surviving  its 
proper  energies,  and  marring  with  envious 
clouds  the  evening  of  a  brilliant  noon.  His 
place  in  the  Walhalla  of  Statesmen  should 
have  been  between  the  images  of  Oxenstiem 
and  De  Witt.  But  the  pedestal  is  unin¬ 
scribed.  Manly  consistency  was  wanting. 

In  1765  the  Grenville  Administration 
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could  go  on  no  longer.  The  crazy  union 
with  the  Bedford  party  did  not  succeed. 
They  had  failed  in  cajoling  Newcastle,  and 
in  conciliating  Pitt.  They  had  become  intol¬ 
erable  to  the  King.  They  had  irritated  Lord 
Bute;  and  had  denied  place  and  counte¬ 
nance  to  the  King’s  friends.  They  had  em¬ 
broiled  England  with  her  American  Colonies. 
Their  quarrel  with  Wilkes  had  made  the  name 
of  Privilege  obnoxious  to  the  people  at 
large ;  so  that  their  persons  were  not  safe  in 
London,  the  yells  of  an  infuriated  mob  greet¬ 
ed  them  in  the  streets,  and  paving  stones 
were  flung  into  their  carriage  windows.  Grub 
Street  and  the  caricaturists  grew  fat  upon 
the  unpopularity  of  George  Grenville.  On 
the  6th  of  May  the  King  began  to  make  in¬ 
direct  overtures  to  the  Whig  lenders  :  on  the 
18th  he  announced  to  his  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  proposed  a  change  of  administration. 
The  vacant  Premiership  was  at  first  offered  to 
Pitt,  but  Lord  Temple  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  it  on  any  practicable  terms — and 
afiewards  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  but  he  would 
not  desert  the  Pitt  and  Temple  section.  At 
length,  after  much  heart-burning  and  recri¬ 
mination  between  the  King  and  his  nominal 
advisers,  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  met  at 
Newcastle  House  on  the  30th  of  June;  and 
it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to 
six, 'that  a  new  Ministry  should  be  formed, 
over  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  preside.  Conway 
led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
his  colleague.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
Privy  Seal,  and  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  All  these  and  others  are, 
more  or  less,  “  known  to  fame.”  Not  so  one 
of  the  most  estimable  men  of  the  time  and 
of  the  party,  whose  portraiture  we  shall 
therefore  borrow  from  Lord  Albemarle’s  gal¬ 
lery. 

“  The  Premier’s  friend,  Sir  George  Savile,  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  Rockingham  Adminis¬ 
tration.  But  with  his  habitual  delicacy  and  can¬ 
dor  he  declined  the  offer,  alleging  that,  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  member  of  Parliament,  he  could  better 
assert  his  privileges  and  serve  his  friends.  Fac¬ 
tion  has  spared  the  name  of  Savile :  contempora¬ 
ries  are  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  in  the 
highest  degree  generous,  benevolent,  disinterested 
and  unostentatious — high  commendations  in  an 
age  when  mere  negative  virtues  were  rare,  and 
statesmen  imitated  the  maxims  rather  than  the 
practice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  person  Savile 
was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ;  his  figure 
was  slender,  his  complexion  adust,  his  constitution 
delicate;  his  address  was  easy,  and  almost  border¬ 
ing  upon  negligence.  As  an  orator  he  possessed 
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great  facility  of  utterance,  and  waa  simple  even 
to  austerity  in  the  choice  of  his  words.  In  debate 
he  was  clear,  sensible,  and  persuasive.  A  pecu¬ 
liar  radiance  spread  over  his  features  whenever 
philanthropy  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  In¬ 
deed,  the  funeral  belief  in  the  honesty  and  benev¬ 
olence  of  his  intentions  produced  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  his  arguments,  that  *  Truth  came 
mended  from  his  tongue.’  His  habits  of  thinking 
were  very  original.  ‘  He  had  a  head,’  Walpole 
remarks,  ‘  as  acutely  argumentative  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  a  German  logician  for  a  model.’ 
He  was  also  a  shrewd  observer  of  contemporary 
statesmen.  He  predicted  early  the  future  great¬ 
ness  of  Charles  Fox.  When  that  statesman  was 
scarcely  a  man,  he  praised  him  for  his  readiness 
in  finding  out  blots — his  celerity  in  hitting  the 
bird’s-eye  of  an  argument,  and  his  general 
talents  for  opposition.  ‘Hence,’  said  Savile, 

‘  others  may  have  more  stock,  but  Fox  has  more 
ready  money  about  him  than  any  of  his  party.’ 

“  Toleration  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  doctrine 
of  comparatively  recent  growth.  It  was  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  by  the  Whigs  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  who  combined  the  ideas  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  utterly 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  who  recognized  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
But  8avile  was  an  honorable  exception  to  both 
these  extremes.  He  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catliolics,  and  his  advocacy  exposed  him 
to  the  fury  of  the  Church  and  King  Mobs  of  the 
year  ’80 ;  and  yet  even  while  his  house  was  as¬ 
sailed  and  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  set  it 
on  fire,  he  spoke  of  the  incendiaries  with  com¬ 
passion,  and  ascribed  the  zeal  of  the  multitude 
rather  to  their  ignorance  than  to  their  evil  passions, 
— rather  to  their  being  led  by  blind  guides  than  to 
the  spontaneous  aberration  of  their  own  feelings.” 

The  Cabinet  which  embodies  a  section  only 
of  a  party  labors  under  the  twofold  disad¬ 
vantage  of  direct  opposition  and  “  half-faced 
fellowship.”  But  this  way  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  most  serious  difficulty  which 
awaited  the  Rockingham  Ministry.  Its  chief 
was  both  incloquent  and  constitutionally 
timid  in  debate.  It  had  some  tolerable 
speakers,  like  Conway,  but  no  consummate 
orator — for  Burke  had  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  It  suffered,  ere  it  was  many  weeks  old, 
a  fatal  blow  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  had  some  influence  with 
the  Bedford  party,  and  who  could  at  times  re¬ 
monstrate  successfully  with  his  royal  nephew. 
Pitt  and  Temple  were  discontented  and 
supercilious  allies  ;  they  tolerated  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  as  Mrs.  Candour  tolerated  her  female 
friends,  hinting  at  their  supposed  foibles 
and  liberally  expressing  their  own  dislikes. 
Lord  Bute  stalked  moodily  in  the  background : 
he  was  the  spectre  at  every  ministerial  ban¬ 
quet,  and  his  whispers  were  supposed,  not 
without  grave  reasons  for  the  belief,  still  to 
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reach  the  royal  ear.  In  scattering  unfavora¬ 
ble  rumors  the  “  King’s  friends”  were  as  ac¬ 
tive  and  adroit  as  Fame  herself:  while  in  the 
Household  there  was  more  than  one  ally 
who  inflnitely  preferred  Plato  to  truth — the 
King’s  understood  pleasure  to  the  King’s 
public  professions.  But  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  antagonist  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry 
was  the  King  himself.  The  Gazette  which 
announced  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleastd 
to  appoint  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  &c. 
tkc.,  his  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  assumed 
an  almost  poetic  license  of  fiction.  It  was 
read  with  a  smile  by  all  who  knew — and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  know — how  dis¬ 
tasteful  that  appointment  was  to  the  King. 
From  his  youth  upwards  he  had  been  trained 
in  distrust  of  the  Whigs  as  a  body  ;  he  was 
now  compelled  to  throw  open  his  closet  to 
the  very  zealots  of  the  Whig  sanhedrim.  He 
bad  been  taught  to  believe  himself  the  heir 
of  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  who  saw  in  him  only  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
had  mounted  the  throne  with  a  fixed  inten¬ 
tion  to  burst  the  bonds  and  cast  away  the 
cords  of  the  Whig  connection,  and  its  Heads 
of  Houses  were  once  more  in  his  Council- 
chamber  and  beside  bis  table  and  his  bed. 
He  felt  like  a  gamester  who  had  lost  his 
stake,  or  like  a  refractory  ward  who  has  been 
suddenly  removed  from  the  indulgences  of 
home  to  the  unpalatable  discipline  of  school. 
Nor  was  his  mortification  softened  bv  the 
character  of  his  new  Premier.  He  had  not 
even  the  satisfaction  of  a  decent  discontent. 
Newcastle  he  might  despise — and  be  would 
not  have  been  singular  in  his  contempt. 
Grenville  he  h.nd  some  excuse  for  hating,  for 
the  ex-secretary  had  been  systematically 
rough  with  his  sovereign.  Lord  Holland  s 
great  abilities  were  tarnished  by  at  least 
equal  corruption ;  and  the  subservience  of 
Pitt  evaporated  the  moment  be  quitted  the 
closet.  But  Lord  Rockingham  was  pro- 
vokingly  invulnerable.  He  was  courteous 
and  honest :  he  was  respectful  and  firm.  He 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  he  was 
inaccessible  to  fear  or  favor.  He  was  no 
proficient  in  the  arts  in  which  His  Majesty 
excelled.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay  was 
nay.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  probably 
George  the  Third  was  confronted  with  a 
minister  who  set  candidly  before  him  bis 
proper  functions,  his  official  duties,  the  time’s 
abuse  and  its  remedies,  and  who  met  his 
vision  of  a  Patriot  King  by  the  waking  reality 
of  a  Constitutional  Monarch.  Had  Lord 
Rockingham  found  a  willing  auditor  in  His 
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Majesty,  the  world  would  probably  have 
wanted  one  at  least  of  Junius’s  Letters. 
But  though  far  exceeding”  all  other  states¬ 
men  in  the  art  of  drawing  “  together  with¬ 
out  the  seduction  of  self-interest  the  concur¬ 
rence  and  co-operation  of  various  dispositions 
and  abilities  of  men,  whom  he  assimilated 
to  his  character  and  associated  in  his  labors,” 
he  failed  altogether  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  sovereign. 

The  royal  sufferings  were  not,  however, 
very  protracted.  The  first  Rockingham  Ad¬ 
ministration  just  survived  one  anniversary ; 
but  it  remained  in  office  long  enough  to  pass 
some  essential  measures,  and  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  country  in  general  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Whig  phalanx.  Sixteen  years 
later  it  was  called  again  to  the  helm  in  a  I 
darker  hour,  when  it  had  become  impossible 
to  re-adjust  the  state-vessel  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  a  third  of  its  cargo. 

The  new  Ministry  began  their  voyage  with 
a  dark  cloud  on  the  western  horizon.  George 
Grenville  had  bequeathed  to  them  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  project  for  drawing  a  reve¬ 
nue  from  America  by  means  of  a  duty  upon 
stamps.  The  storm  had  burst  across  the 
Atlantic  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1766.  On  hearing  that  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  the  townsmen  of  New 
York  reprinted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  hawked 
it  about  the  streets,  as  “  England’s  folly  and 
America’s  ruin.”  At  Philadelphia  the  guns 
were  spiked.  At  Boston  the  flags  of  the  vessels 
in  harbor  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  while 
muffled  bells  tolled  a  funeral  knell.  The  spi¬ 
rit  of  Pym  and  St.  John  seemed  to  have  mi¬ 
grated  into  the  American  Houses  of  Assem¬ 
bly  :  and  in  the  Virginian  Congress  Patrick 
Hesiry  vented  his  indignation  in  terms  in  which 
truth  and  treason  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1765,  a  decent  veil  was  thrown 
over  these  dismal  tidings.  His  Majesty  an¬ 
nounced  to  both  Houses  that  he  had  called 
them  together  sooner  than  usual,  in  conse¬ 
quence  ‘‘  of  matters  of  importance  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  some  of  his  colonies  in 
America.” 

We  shall  not,  however,  repeat  an  oft-told 
tale,  and  one  too  which  has  recently  been  once 
again  narrated  by  so  accomplished  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Bancroft.  Every  tiro  in  history  knows  that 
the  first  Rockingham  Administration  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  the  King  never  for¬ 
gave  them  for  thus  delaying  a  few  years 
longer  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire.  With  the  documents  before  us 
which  Lord  Albemarle  has  brought  to  light. 


it  will  be  more  interesting  to  trace  the  causes 
which  constantly  enfeebled  and  finally  under¬ 
mined  the  Cabinet  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1765. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Rockingham 
Administration  would  last  long.  It  was 
equally  improbable  that  its  parliamentary 
course  would  run  smooth.  It  was  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  eloquence.  Its  chief  was  firm,  but 
not  strenuous.  The  hour  demanded  an 
Achilles  rather  than  a  Nestor,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  could  seldom  be  relied  on  to  give 
vigor  to  debate.  The  public  generally  had 
not  recovered  from  the  apathy  which,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
numbed  its  political  ardor ;  it  bad  not  yet 
learned  by  experience  to  distrust  its  youth¬ 
ful  sovereign ;  nor  did  it  yet  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  relative  merits  either  of  the  Whig 
leaders  or  their  several  sections.  Pitt’s  cold¬ 
ness,  and  Temple’s  busy  and  acrid  host  of 
pamphleteers,  equally  damaged  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  Cabinet.  But  the  King  himself  was, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  their  chief  an¬ 
tagonist.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  re¬ 
gard  with  an  eye  of  favor  Ministers  to 
whom  bis  embarrassments  alone  had  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  resort.  Indeed,  of  the  various 
political  connexions  of  the  time  no  one  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  Sovereign  as  that  to  which 
be  had  now  consignded  the  government. 

“  They  were,”  as  Lord  Albemarle  remarks, 

“  at  once  too  wealthy,  too  indifferent  to  office, 
too  much  actuated  by  public  principles,  too 
closely  bound  together  by  party  ties,  to  yield 
to  the  King,  or  to  suit  the  views  of  a  Court 
that  required  Ministers  to  be,  not  the  public 
servants  of  the  State,  but  the  private  domes¬ 
tics  of  the  Sovereign.”  In  allusion  to  the 
Rockingham  party.  His  Majesty  had  indeed 
two  years  previously  declared  that  "  he  would 
never  suffer  those  Ministers  of  the  late  reign, 
who  had  attempted  to  enslave  him,  to  come 
into  his  service  while  he  held  the  sceptre.” 
He  accordingly  regarded,  as  both  his  acts 
and  demeanor  plainly  proved,  his  new  Cabi¬ 
net  as  a  mere  temporary  refuge  from  the 
Grenvilles.  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  civil  to  His  Majesty.  That  was 
some  relief ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  they 
might  be  divided,  undermined,  and,  at  some 
lucky  moment,  ousted. 

These  at  least  are  the  conclusions  which 
we  draw  from  the  documents  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Lord  Albemarle.  The  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  principal  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  Session,  and  it  was  as  "  bitter  as 
coloquintida  ”  to  the  royal  palate,  or  as  the 
signature  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been 
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to  Charles  I.  So  early  in  the  Session  as  the 
3rd  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  wrote 
to  his  brother,  Charles  Yorke,  “The  King’s 
family^  and  household  are  divided.  I  wish 
His  Majesty  himself  is  not  neuter*’  And  he 
adds,  “  Lord  B.  will  overturn  every  Ministry 
who  does  not  court  him.”  The  neutrality o( 
the  King  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
“  three  papers  in  the  King’s  handwriting,  ’ 
and  from  the  accompanying  anecdote  report¬ 
ed,  although  not  quite  correctly  in  all  the  de¬ 
tails,  by  Walpole  and  Belsham. 

“I.  That  Lord  Rockingham  was  on  Friday 
(February  8, 1766)  allowed  oy  His  Maje^  to  say, 
that  His  Majesty  was  for  the  repeal.  The  con¬ 
versation  having  only  been  for  that  or  enforcing. 

“  11.  Lord  Rockingham’s  question  was,  whether 
be  was  for  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act,  or  for  the  re¬ 
peal.  The  King  was  clear,  that  repeal  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  enforcing,  and  permitted  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  to  declare  that  as  his  opinion. 

“  in.  Lord  Rockingham,  I  desire  you  would 
tell  Lord  Strange  that  I  am  now,  and  have  been 
heretofore,  for  modification :  but  that  when  many 
were  for  enforcing,  I  was  then  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act.” 

From  these  memoranda  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  Minister  had  determined  not  to  quit 
the  royal  presence  until  he  had  secured  “  the 
word  of  a  King.”  But  only  ten  days  after 
these  notes  were  penned,  “Lord  Strange,  ' 
one  of  the  placemen  who  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  occasion  to  go  in 
to  the  King,  on  some  affair  of  his  office,  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  King  said  be  heard 
it  was  reported  in  the  world  that  he  (the 
King)  was  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act  I^rd 
Strange  replied,  that  idea  did  not  only  pre¬ 
vail,  but  that  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  encourage  that  be¬ 
lief  ;  and  that  their  great  majority  (on  the 
7th  February)  had  ^en  entirely  owing  to 
their  having  made  use  of  His  Majesty’s  name. 
Lord  Strange  no  sooner  left  the  closet  than 
he  made  full  use  of  the  authority  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  trumpeted  all  over  the  town  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  the  King.” 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  evidence  of  insin¬ 
cerity  on  the  King’s  part — and  it  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples  from  the  volumes 
before  ns — we  know  not  how  to  define 
duplicity  "  in  high  places.”  Unfortunately 
for  the  nation  His  Majesty  was  not  alone  in 
bis  political  obliquity.  The  moral  code  of 
the  Bedford  party  was  deplorably  lax  :  Rigby 
and  Sandwich  were  statesmen  worthy  of  the 
school  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Dubois ;  and  among  the  “  Kind’s  friends,” 
Talbot,  Boscawen,  Strange,  and  Dyson,  were 


the  Rosen crantzes,  Osrics,  and  Guildenstems 
of  the  English  Court.  We  extract  Lord 
Albemarle’s  graphic  sketch  of  the  last-named 
of  these  worthies : — 

“  Among  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
member  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade.  He  was  one  of  those  parasitical  per¬ 
sons  who  serve  governments  a  little  and  disgrace 
them  much.  He  was  by  birth  a  tailor,  by  educa¬ 
tion  a  Dissenter,  and,  from  interest  or  vanity,  in 
his  earlier  years,  a  republican.  But  he  was  not 
a  person  whose  conscience  at  any  time  stood  in 
the  way  of  preferment,  and  his  republicanism 
speedily  yielded  to  more  profitable  investments  in 
politics.  He  was  a  quick  shrewd  man,  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  prompt  tongue,  and  an  atrabilious 
temperament,  that  made  him  impatient  of  repose 
and  obscurity.  He  entered  Parliament  with  a 
character  for  holding  anti-monarchical  opinions, 
although  he  was  at  the  time  “  secretly  sold  to  Lord 
Bute.”  For  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
stanch  supporter  of  George  Grenville,  but  when 
the  Grenvillian  horizon  became  overcast,  Jeremiah 
tacked  to  windward.  Shortly  after  this  desertion, 
having  assumed  a  bag  instead  of  a  (yr-wig,  Lord 
Gower  aptly  remarkra,  “  It  was  because  no  tie 
would  hold  him.”  Whatever  party  he  espoused, 
Dyson’s  habits  of  business,  skill  in  parliamentary 
forms,  specious  demeanor  and  general  courtesy, 
rendered  him  a  serviceable  adjunct ;  nor,  though 
he  possessed  neither  fancy  nor  eloquence,  was  he 
by  any  means  contemptible  as  a  speaker  and  pam¬ 
phleteer.  But  the  be^  of  bis  good  gifts  was  his 
accommodating  conscience.  He  was  a  ready¬ 
made  “  king’s  friend,”  even  before  he  attracts 
the  royal  notice.  George  the  Third  was  not  a 
King  John,  nor  was  Dyson  a  Hubert.  But  he  was 
not  the  less  an  apt  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
sovereign  who  sought  to  govern  a  kingdom  as  an 
attorney  manages  an  election,  by  the  influence  of 
partisans  and  the  division  of  opponents.  He  had 
risen  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  Lord  Bute.  For 
several  years  he  was  principal  clerk  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  became  afterwards  First  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  eventually  CoflTerer  of 
the  Household.  In  1766  Lord  Bute’s  royal  pupil 
became  political  sponsor  for  Jeremiah’s  g(X)d 
behavior  as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  Min¬ 
istry.  Reluctantly  did  the  Premier  accept  his 
services  ;  much  he  labored  to  cashier  him.  But 
the  King  knew  his  worth  too  well.  His  Majesty 
preferred  getting  rid  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  dis¬ 
missing  Jeremiah.” 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  received  the  royal  assent. 
It  had  been  the  subject  of  warm  and  acri¬ 
monious  debates  both  in  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  the  issue  of  those  debates  was 
“  an  event,”  in  the  language  of  Burke,  which 
caused  more  universal  joy  throughout  the 
British  dominions  than  perhaps  any  other 
that  can  be  remembered.  The  repeal  was 
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celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary  civic  *ential  beneBts  conferred  by  himself  and  his 
magnificence  at  Drapers’  Hall,  on  the  23d  of  late  colleagues  upon  the  civil  and  commercial 
April ;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  day  duly  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  With  adroit, 
record  that  nine  Dukes  were  among  the  yet  just  delicacy,  the  address  stated  that, 
guests.  On  the  previous  day  Lord  Rocking-  “  his  Lordship  being  no  longer  in  a  public 
ham  and  his  friends  had  inflicted  another  station,  his  admirers  were  exempt  even  from 
wound  on  the  policy  of  George  Grenville,  the  suspicion  of  flattery.”  On  his  entry  into 
They  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  York,  he  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hun- 
series  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  illegality  dred  gentlemen ;  and  on  the  next  day  an 
of  general  warrants.  Their  ministerial  hours,  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  magis- 
they  well  knew,  were  numbered,  and  they  trates  and  merchants  of  Leeds.  The  exam- 
devoted  the  remainder  of  their  brief  politi-  pie  was  followed  by  the  towns  of  York, 
cal  existence  to  repair  the  breaches  which  Halifax,  Kingston,  Hull,  and  Wakefield  ;  and 
their  predecessors  had  made  in  the  constitu-  the  “  Memoirs”  abundantly  prove  that  he 
tion.  Grenville,  indeed,  outbid  them,  for  received,  at  this  time,  frequent  and  full  ap- 
popularity’s  sake,  by  moving  to  bring  in  a  probation  from  some  of  the  noblest  and 
Bill,  substituting  immediate  abolition  ;  and  wisest  men  in  the  nation.  Lord  Chatham’s 
Pitt,  with  strange  inconsistency,  “  being  in  peerage  “  looked  dim  and  pale”  beside  these 
an  angry  mood,”  seconded  Grenville's  mo-  popular  honors  of  the  retired  Minister. 

Uon.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  could  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  upon 
scarcely  have  more  eflfectually  displayed  bis  the  unsettled  and  disastrous  interval  between 
hostility.  the  first  and  second  Rockingham  Adminis- 

These  resolutions  were  Lord  Rocking-  trations.  In  that  period  of  sixteen  years 
ham’s  last  official  act  of  any  importance.  (1766 — 1782)  the  dissensions  with  America 
Weak  within,  beleaguered  without,  and  un-  were  fanned  into  an  inextinguishable  blaze 
dermined  on  all  sides  by  the  royal  sappers  by  the  alternate  violence  and  apathy  of  the 
and  miners,  the  first  Rockingham  Adminis-  Government.  Of  these  Lord  Rockingham 
tration  was,  by  this  time,  in  extremities,  and  his  friends  were  guiltless.  “  On  the  oc- 
Ominous  conferences  had  taken  place  be-  casion  of  the  address  in  1766,  which  pledged 
tween  the  King’s  confidential  friend.  Lord  both  Houses  to  stand  by  His  Majesty  at  the 
Northington,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  confidential  hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties,  Lord 
friends.  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Graf-  Rockingham  declared  in  the  Lords  that  he 
ton.  After  a  visit  to  Hayes,  the  Duke  of  would  hazard  neither  life  nor  fortune  in  such 
Grafton  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  a  cause.”  The  quarrel  with  Wilkes  burst 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Government  want-  forth  with  renewed  fury,  and  was  prosecuted 
ed  “  authority,  dignity,  and  extension,”  and  with  equal  virulence  by  those  who  assailed 
significantly  added,  that  “  if  Mr.  Pitt  would  and  by  those  who  defended  him.  A  Satur- 
give  his  assistance,  he  should  with  pleasure  ninus  or  Glaucia  was  once  more  evoked  by 
take  up  the  spade,  and  dig  in  the  trenches.”  the  lawless  folly  of  a  senate  and  its  chief 
He  followed  up  this  hint  by  resigning  on  the  magistrate.  Lord  Chatham  accepted  and 
14th  of  May  his  seals  as  Secretary  of  State,  resigned  office  with  equal  petulancy,  and 
They  were  declined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  afforded  one  more  example  to  the  historian 
accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Other  of  the  wide  difference  between  a  great  ora- 
desertions  followed  :  the  Chancellor  resigned  tor  and  a  great  statesman.  Amid  the  dislo- 
in  dudgeon ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  cation  of  parties  and  the  shameless  intrigues 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Bedfords,  Mr.  Pitt  of  their  leaders,  the  pen  of  Junius  revelled 
was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Lord  Rock-  in  its  bitter  triumphs  over  the  faults  or  the 
higham  tendered  his  resignation.  foibles  of  his  contemporaries;  and  we  must 

His  retirement  was  not  without  its  conso-  resort  to  the  era  of  the  Cabal  for  a  parallel 
lations.  We  pass  over  the  valediction  which  to  the  melancholy  selfishness  which  succes- 
Burke  pronounced  upon  the  Rockingham  sively  disgraced  the  cabinets  of  Chatham, 
Ministry,  because  it  is  probably  familiar  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  The 
most  of  our  readers.  But  the  voice  of  the  King  had  indeed  attained  one  of  his  darling 
orator  was  not  the  only  one  raised  in  grate-  objects — he  had  effectually  sown  divisions 
ful  acclamation.  Before  Lord  Rockingham  in  the  heart  of  the  Whig  connexion.  But 
■et  out  from  London  to  his  seat  in  York-  his  victory  had  been  dearly  bought:  it  had 
shire,  a  deputation  from  the  London  mer-  rendered  him  nearly  friendless,  and  very  un- 
ehants  connected  with  the  North  American  popular — it  had  made  him  the  butt  of  with- 
trade  waited  upon  him  with  an  Address,  in  ering  invectives ;  and,  finally,  it  deprived 
which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  es-  him  of  millions  of  his  subjects.  Uneasy  lay 
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the  bead  that  wore  the  now  shattered  crown  ; 
and  we  could  afford  him  our  compassion, 
had  he  not  wooed  disfavor  and  squandered 
all  the  advantages  which  his  youth,  his  sta> 
tion,  and  his  descent  and  decorous  morals 
placed  within  bis  grasp. 

Death  in  this  interim  was  busy  with  the 
Whig  leaders :  Beckford,  George  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Granby,  quitted  for  ever  the  fever 
and  the  fret  of  politics ;  and  the  “  well- 
graced  actor,”  Chatham,  received  bis  final 
plaudit  ”  upon  an  august  stage,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  associations  far  transcending  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  theatres.  His  an¬ 
cient  rival  and  colleague,  Newcastle,  also 
was  at  rest.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  life,  “  be¬ 
came  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.”  “  He  met 
his  death,”  says  Lord  Albemarle,  “  with 
cheerfulness  and  resignation.”  The  plotting 
Macchiavellian  Earl  Temple  had  retired, 
after  George  Grenville’s  decease,  to  his 
stately  gardens  at  Stowe. 

Amid  so  many  deaths  and  frequent  de¬ 
sertions,  however,  the  Whig  party,  in  the 
year  1774,  received  into  its  ranks  one  who 
was  shortly  to  become  its  most  illustrious 
champion.  Charles  James  Fox  had  taken 
his  seat  for  Midhurst  in  1768.  He  was  then 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  his  hearty,  though 
somewhat  insubordinate  zeal  in  support  of 
the  Tory  questions  then  in  vogue.  He  was 
vehement  in  favor  of  Lutterell’s  admission 
into  Parliament,  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  "Nullum  Tempus”  Bill.  The  first 
symptom  of  his  conversion  was  his  joining 
with  the  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774 ;  and  it  appears  by 
a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  these 
volumes,  that  be  had  been  in  communication 
with  Lord  Rockingham  the  preceding  year. 
The  career  of  the  great  logician  of  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  fall  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  Rockingham  Memoirs;  but  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  following  touching  reminiscence 
of  Fox,  as  he  appeared  in  the  sere  and  yel¬ 
low  leaf  of  his  life’s  autumn.  Lord  Albe¬ 
marle  was,  with  a  younger  brother,  a  visitor 
at  St.  Anne’s  Hill  in  the  spring  of  1806 ;  not 
long  before  that  attack  of  illness  which  a 
few  months  later  consigned  the  great  states¬ 
man  to  the  tomb. 

"  Mr.  Fox,  altbongh  in  excellent  health,  was 
even  then  unable  to  walk,  and  was  always  wheel¬ 
ed  about  in  a  chair ;  indeed  I  never  saw  him  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  dark  black  hair  of 
the  eyebrows,  cheeks  and  head,  which  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  caricatures  obtained  for  him  the  designation  of 


‘  Niger,’  had  given  place  to  a  silver  white.  His 
dress  was  a  light  gray  single-breasted  coat,  with 
large  white  metal  buttons,  a  thick  woollen  waist¬ 
coat,  drab  kerseymere  breeches,  dark  worsted 
stockings,  and  shoes  coming  up  to  the  ankles. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  morning  was  at  the 
children’s  one  o'clock  dinner,  and  that  meal  was 
no  sooner  despatched  than  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  youthful  guests  would  adjourn  to  the 
lawn  before  the  house,  and  devote  tlie  remainder 
of  the  evening  to  trap-ball,  Mr.  Fox  having  al¬ 
ways  tlie  innings,  and  we  boys  the  bowling  and 
lagging  out  My  father  has  often  mentioned  to 
his  children  tlie  boyish  eagerness  and  delight 
with  which  Fox  used  tu  enter  into  the  games.” 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Rockingham  towards 
the  new  Ministry  was  a  return  of  good  for 
evil.  Personally  indeed,  he  felt  and  express¬ 
ed  some  indignation  at  the  coldness  and  af¬ 
fronts  be  had  met  with  from  their  hands. 
But  his  anger  went  no  further.  For  while 
he  urged  his  friends  in  general  to  remain 
united  among  themselves,  and  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  belter  days,  he  desired  such  of  his 
followers  as  the  new  Premier  had  not  dis¬ 
missed  to  continue  at  their  posts.  Saunders, 
Meredith,  and  Keppel  accordingly  remained 
at  the  Admiralty  Board  :  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  was  still  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  Cofferer;  the  Elarl  of  Besbo- 
rough,  one  of  the  joint  Paymasters  General ; 
and  Lord  Monson,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  bis 
moderation  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  1765-  Through  Pitt’s 
instigations,  the  Kockinghams  had  b^n  then 
deprived  of  the  support  of  Earl  Shelburne  ; 
and  when  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  dismissed 
from  the  Attorney-Generalship,  as  a  bitter 
and  uncompromising  foe  of  the  Rockinghams, 
Pitt  ungenerously  intimated  to  Sir  B'letcher 
that  "  he  was  not  turned  out  by  his  advice, 
and  that  were  he  Minister,  he  should  be  glad 
of  the  assistance  of  such  abilities.” 

In  1767,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  Lord  Rockingham’s  return  to  the 
Treasury,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  Bedford  party.  After  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  began  to  duubt 
whether,  by  exchanging  Lord  Rockingham 
for  Lord  Chatham,  the  Government  had 
really  acquired  "  authority,  dignity,  and  ex¬ 
tension.”  His  Grace  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  the  King  directly  empowered  him 
to  make  overtures  to  Lord  Rockingham. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bedford  thought  that  the 
coalition  would  be  incomplete  and  unstable 
without  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  King  declared 
that  "  he  would  rather  see  the  devil  in  his 
closet.”  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
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became  reconciled  to  keeping  the  Treasury, 
and  His  Majesty  exulted  both  in  retaining  a 
minister  so  pliant,  and  in  excluding  the  Rock- 
ingbams.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
render  the  treaty  abortive,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  Lord  Rockingham  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  In  this  disingenuous  plot, 
the  King  possessed  no  more  cordial  ally  than 
Horace  Walpole.  The  dilettanti  archaeolo¬ 
gist  inscribed  a  copy  of  Charles’s  death- 
warrant  with  the  words  Major  Charta  ;  but 
the  son  of  the  great  Whig  premier  was  in 
practice,  if  not  at  heart,  a  thorough-paced 
“  King’s  friend.”  It  was  intolerable  to  bim 
that  a  Whig  cabinet  should  flourish  without 
a  Walpole  at  its  head. 

The  Ministry,  however,  was  not  strength¬ 
ened  by  these  tergiversations.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  party, — an  appellation  which  the 
Whigs  began  once  more  to  deserve — was 
gradually  awakening  to  its  errors,  was  cast¬ 
ing  oflf  its  divisions  and  its  supineness,  and 
purifying  itself  from  its  more  corrupt  and 
embarrassing  adherents.  It  was  indeed 
slowly  wise ;  it  had  yet  much  to  learn  and 
to  forget;  and  it  needed  thirteen  years’ 
longer  probation  to  regenerate  it.  Its  res¬ 
toration  was  forwarded  by  many  concurrent 
causes.  In  1768  Lord  Chatham  resigned, 
and  after  two  years  of  ministerial  inefficiency, 
carried  with  him  into  opposition  remnants 
only  of  his  former  vigor.  Agitation,  now 
that  Lord  Rockingham’s  conciliatory  policy 
was  abandoned,  once  again  raised  its  bead 
in  America;  while,  at  home,  the  city  of  | 
London  and  the  county  of  York  led  the  way 
in  arousing  in  the  English  nation  its  dormant 
jealousy  of  the  Crown.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  several  counties;  petitions 
against  the  Government  were  numerously 
and  eagerly  signed :  the  tone  of  the  public 
prints  became  more  spirited ;  the  country 
gentlemen  recovered  from  their  long  apathy ; 
and  the  towns  and  especially  the  sea-ports, 
whose  prosperity  was  immediately  afi'ected 
by  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  adopted  a 
bolder  and  more  menacing  attitude.  Before 
the  close  of  1769  the  popular  element  had 
assumed  a  new  form.  Public  meetings  led 
to  political  combinations  of  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  character.  A  “Society  for  supporting 
the  Bill  of  Rights”  and  “a  Constitutional 
Society”  were  forthwith  established.  “  You 
are  not  alone,”  wrote  Cowper  to  his  friend 
Unwin,  about  this  time,  “in  thinking  that 
you  see  a  resemblance  between  the  reign  of 
His  present  Majesty  and  that  of  Charles  I.” 

Lord  North,  in  1770,  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  as  premier.  His  government  was 


much  threatened,  but  really  long-lived.  Its 
moments  were  often  counted,  its  dissolution 
was  often  foretold ;  but  it  lingered  for  nearly 
twelve  years  in  despite  of  its  unpopularity  at 
home,  and  latterly,  its  overwhelming  disasters 
abroad.  Its  tenacity  of  official  life  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  its 
chief.  The  vis  inertia  of  Lord  North  was  in¬ 
vincible  :  his  good  humor,  his  ready  wit,  even 
his  somnolence,  blunted  the  darts  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  thunders  of  Burke,  the  invectives  of 
Junius,  the  angry  addresses  of  county  meet¬ 
ings,  pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  threats  of 
impeachment,  were  regarded  by  him  with  the 
serene  negligence  which  the  Epicureans  of 
old  ascrib^  to  the  dwellere  on  Olympus. 
Lord  North,  too,  had  the  sagacity  to  reduce 
Wilkes  to  insignificance  by  dropping  the 
prosecution  of  him,  and  to  soothe  the  City 
of  London  by  non-interference  with  electoral 
privileges. 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  war  with 
America  was  at  first  popular  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  “The  merchants,”  writes  Burke,  in 
1775,  “  begin  to  snuff  the  cadaverous  haut 
gout  of  lucrative  war :  the  freighting  busi¬ 
ness  never  was  so  lively,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  taking  up  for  transport  service ; 
great  orders  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  new 
clothing  for  the  troops,  put  life  into  the 
woollen  manufactures.’’  The  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  deluded  by  the  ministerial  assu¬ 
rance  that  American  taxation  would  relieve 
them  of  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  transferring  a  portion  of  their 
burdens  to  other  shoulders.  For  a  time 
fortune  seemed  to  befriend  tbe  royal  cause. 
The  British  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Brandywine,  entered  Philadelphia  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  drove  the  Americans  from  Lake 
Champlain.  But  as  soon  as  Burgoyne’s 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  in  1777,  had  encour- 
arged  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  espouse 
openly  the  cause  which  it  had  long  secretly 
supported,  the  war  with  America  became 
the  object  of  general  alarm  and  abhorrence. 
It  approached  our  own  shores  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  those 
in  power,  no  officer  of  distinction  would  un¬ 
dertake  tbe  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Keppel  had  resigned  ;  and  his  example  was 
immediately  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Harland, 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  and  other  eminent  naval 
commanders.  The  fleet  was  accordingly 
entrusted  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  whose  in¬ 
firmities  unfitted  him  for  tbe  post.  In  June, 
1779,  Lord  North  announcea  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
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had  demanded  his  passports.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  entered  the  Channel.  It  was  rumored 
that  Gibraltar  was  blockaded.  It  was  cer¬ 
tain  that  Paul  Jones  had  burnt  the  shipping 
at  Whitehaven,  and  towed  away  the  Serapis 
at  the  stern  of  the  Ranger.  The  fact  that 
Lord  Sandwich  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  did  not  help  to  reconcile  the 
English  nation  to  these  disgraces.  He  was 
already  in  the  worst  possible  odor  as  the 
sharer,  and  afterwards  as  the  betrayer,  of 
Wilkes’s  orgies.  He  was  generally  believed 
to  have  sent  Keppel  to  sea  with  unsound 
vessels,  and  he  was  now  denounced  as 
the  cause  of  Kempenfelt’s  failure  off  Brest 
Harbor.  The  North  Cabinet  had  provoked 
an  inglorious  war:  it  had  burdened  the 
country  with  fresh  taxes  in  prosecution  of  it ; 
every  wind  wafted  the  tidings  of  disasters, 
and  every  coffee  house  and  public  meeting 
resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  Ministers,  and  the  obstinacy  of 
the  King. 

At  length  in  1782,  after  vainly  endeavoring 
to  engage  with  Lord  Shelburne,  with  Lord 
Gower,  with  any  one,  rather  than  with  the 
leader  and  the  party  of  whose  honest  and 
wise  counsels  he  had  already  had  experience, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  break  up  the 
administration  of  his  “  friends,”  and  recall 
Lord  Rockingham,  on  his  own  terms,  to  the 
helm  of  government. 

Twice,  notwithstanding  his  pertinacious 
efforts  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  maternal  pre¬ 
cept  of  “  George  be  King,”  His  Majesty  had 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
remedy — the  intervention  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  remedy,  unpalatable  as  ever, 
was  adopted  with  but  little  better  grace,  the 
second  time,  by  the  royal  patient.  But 
neither  His  Majesty  himself,  nor  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  abandoned  their  former  tactics.  The 
court-party  affected  to  deplore  political  com¬ 
binations.  They  displayed  a  sudden  zeal 
for  the  Constitution,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
on  their  side  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  promoters  of  the  county-peti¬ 
tions  were  compared  by  them  to  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  to  the  Protestant  Association, 
and  the  American  Congress.  Burke,  Savile, 
and  Rockingham,  they  denominated  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Act  of  Declaration  “  on  tkii 
side  of  the  water.”  The  Ministers  were  rep¬ 
resented  as  themselves  hostile  to  the  prerog¬ 
ative,  and  they  were  branded  as  Republicans. 
The  King  was  described  as  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands :  they  were  styled  the  Regency :  and 
a  caricature  of  the  day  represented  George 


III.  as  surrounded  by  Shelburne,  Richmond, 
Keppel,  and  Fox,  who  are  putting  fetters  on 
his  feet  and  ankles.  The  King  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  aversion  for 
his  new  servants,  or  of  displaying  his  im¬ 
patience  under  the  weight  of  these  ministerial 
chuns. 

The  royal  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very 
long  trial.  The  health  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
always  feeble,  was  now  irretrievably  shatter¬ 
ed.  He  had  become  Premier,  for  the  second 
time,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1782 :  he  died 
on  the  first  of  the  following  July.  But  in 
that  brief  period  he  tranquillized  Ireland,  and 
introduced  into  Parliament "  an  effectual  plan 
for  economy  in  all  the  branches  of  public  ex¬ 
penditure.’’  Particular  measures,  however, 
were  less  important  to  his  country,  and  his 
party,  than  the  example  he  set  to  the  one  of 
constitutional  principles,  and  to  the  other 
of  political  integrity.  From  this  period  the 
great  Whig  connexion  resumed  the  position 
which  it  held  sixty  years  earlier  under  its 
great  leaders  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers. 
Dark  and  troublous  times  indeed  were  ahead  ; 
on  the  one  hand  revolution,  on  the  other 
prodigal  and  protracted  wars.  That  it  was 
enabled  at  the  close  of  half-a-century  to  re¬ 
assume  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  civil  and  political  freedom  of  millions 
of  the  human  race,  was,  in  no  mean  degree, 
due  to  its  regeneration  by  the  Rockingham 
Whigs. 

On  the  summit  of  a  well-wooded  acclivity 
in  Wentworth  Park,  there  stands  a  mauso¬ 
leum  erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to 
the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Under 
the  centre  of  the  dome  there  is  a  full-length 
effigy  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
surrounded  by  marble  busts  of  the  eight  men 
who  most  especially  shared  his  labors  and 
his  friendship.  The  names  of  Portland, 
Montagu,  Lee,  and  Cavendish  have  descended 
into  the  silence  which  awaits  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  The  memory  of  Keppel  is 
prolonged  in  many  affectionate  records ; 
while  the  fame  of  Fox  and  Burke  is  a  national 
possession. 

It  would  be  unjust  both  to  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  and  Burke  to  conclude  the  present 
notice  with  any  other  words  than  with  those 
which  Burke  composed  for  the  inscription  on 
the  statue  of  bis  friend. 

“  A  man  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance, 
because  he  did  not  live  for  himself.  His  abilities, 
industry,  and  influence  were  employed  without 
interruption  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to  give 
stability  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  security  to 
its  lan^  property,  increase  to  its  commerce,  in- 
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dependence  to  its  public  councils,  and  concord  to  Reserved  in  profession,  sure  in  performance,  he 

its  empire.  These  were  his  ends.  For  the  at*  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  confidence . 

tainment  of  these  ends,  his  policy  consisted  in  sin-  Let  his  successors,  who  daily  behold  this  mouu* 
cerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy.  His  ment,  consider,  that  it  was  not  built  to  entertain 
virtues  were  his  arts.  In  Opposition  he  respected  the  eye  but  to  instruct  the  mind.  Let  them  reflect 
the  principles  of  Government;  in  Administration  that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their 
he  provide  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  reproach.  Let  them  feel  that  similarity  of  man- 
employed  his  moments  of  power  in  realizing  every  ners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  gives  them  an  interest 
thing  which  he  had  propo^  in  a  popular  situation  in  this  statue. 

— the  distinguishing  mark  of  bis  public  conduct.  ‘Remember;  resemble;  persevere.”' 
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L— ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  “HUGUENOT,”  AND  THE  MEANING  OF  CERTAIN 
HIEROGLYPHIC  SIGN-BOARDa 


Evertbodt  understands  that  “  Huguenot”  |  tradition,  the  learned  Thuanus  has  not  scru- 
means  a  French  Calvinist  or  Protestant ;  but  pled  to  mention  in  his  history.  Davila  pre- 
very  few  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  bow  tends  that  the  nickname  of  Huguenots  was 
that  somewhat  singular  word  came  to  be  so  first  given  to  the  French  Protestants,  because 
applied,  and  in  what  it  originated.  Moreover,  they  used  to  meet  secretly  in  subterranean 
if  you  ask  twenty  people,  the  chances  are,  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugoo,and  what  seems 
that  nineteen  of  the  number  cannot  tell.  Dr.  to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
Johnson  rejects  the  word  altogether.  In  the  first  called  Huguenots  in  the  city  of  Tours, 
folio  edition  of  his  dictionary  (1755),  you  will  Others  assign  a  more  illustrious  origin  to  that 
search  for  it  in  vain.  At  that  date  it  had  not  name,  and  say  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to 
been  naturalized.  The  ordinary  recent  die-  the  reformers,  because  the  latter  were  for 
tionaries  describe  a  Huguenot  as,  a  confed-  keeping  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  line 
erate — a  tolerably  comprehensive  definition,  descended  from  Hugh  Capet;  whereas  the 
almost  as  lucid  as  the  majority  of  the  com-  former  were  for  giving  it  to  the  house  of 
mentaries  on  the  supposed  obscure  passages  Guise,  as  descended  from  Charles  the  Great, 
in  Shakspeare.  Safely  ambiguous,  like  the  Others,  again,  derive  it  from  a  French  and 
answers  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  word, 

From  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  we  Eidgnotten,  signifying  confederates,  and  ori- 
loam  as  follows  ;  “  Huguenots — an  appella-  ginally  applied  to  that  valiant  part  of  the  city 
tion  given  by  way  of  contempt  to  the  re-  of  Geneva  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
formed  or  Protestant  Calvinists  of  France.”  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
The  name  originated  in  the  year  1500,  liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of 
though  authors  are  not  agree<l  as  to  the  oc-  Charles  111.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  These  con- 
casion.  The  following  derivations  have  been  federates  were  called  “  Eignots,”  whence 
suggested :  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  “  Huguenots.” 

Tours  was  called  the  gate  Fourgon,  by  cor-  In  Todd’s  modernized  Johnson,  we  find 
ruption  from  “  Feu  Hugon,”  i.  e  ,  the  laU  this  definition — "  Huguenot :  there  have  been 
Hugon.  This  Hugon  was  Count  of  Tours,  many  fanciful  derivations  of  this  word  pro- 
according  to  Elginhard,  and  some  other  histo-  posed.  The  most  rational  is  that  of  *  Eignots’ 
rians.  He  was, it  seems,  a  very  wicked  man,  — confederates;  which  Voltaire  and  others 
who,  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temper,  made  have  given  from  the  German,  Eidgnotten,  of 
himself  dreaded ;  so  that  after  his  death  he  which  it  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
waa  supposed  to  walk  about  in  the  night-  tion.  The  term  of  Huguenot  had  its  rise  in 
time,  beating  all  those  he  met  with.  This  1560 ;  that  of  Elignot,  at  the  beginning  of 
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that  century.  Nouveau  sujet  de  division 
dans  Gendve.  Ce  fut  alors  (1513)  quon  y 
vit  naitre,  les  litres  d’Eignots,  et  de  Mamme- 
lus ;  par  les  quels  les  deux  parties  se  distin- 
guerent.  Les  Eignots  etaient  ceux  qui  tenai- 
ent  pour  la  liberti&  de  la  patrie.  On  les  ap- 
pelaient  ainsi  parcequ’ils  aimaient  la  libertd 
comme  les  Cantons  Suisses,  qui  s’appellent 
en  leur  langue,  Eidgmotsen,  c4st  a  dire,  con- 
fid^res.  De  la  est  venu  vraisemblablement 
le  nom  des  Huguenots.” — “  Ruchat  Reform, 
de  la  Suisse,”  vol.  i.  p.  447.  Mezeray  tells 
us,  that  the  name  of  Huguenots  or  Fidnon 
(as  printed  by  Dryden,  but  evidently  mistak¬ 
en  for  Eidgnoss  or  Eidgnossen),  from  whence 
it  was  corrupted,  signifies  league  or  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Swiss  language;  and  was  brought 
together  with  the  sect,  from  Geneva  into 
France.” — See  Dryden,  Postscr.  to  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  League.” 

The  following  is  from  Haydn’s  Dictiona¬ 
ry  of  Dates:”  “Huguenot — This  word  is  of 
uncertain  derivation.  It  was  used,  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  by  the  French  Catholics,  to  nick¬ 
name  their  countrymen  of  the  reformed 
churches,  or  Protestants  of  France,  and  had 
its  origin  in  1560.  The  memorable  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on  the  Festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  took  place  on  August 
24th.  1572.” 

All  these  definitions  appear  far-fetched  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
lately  turning  over  Le  Sieur  Michael  de  Cas- 
tlenau’s  “  Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  F rancis 
II.,  and  Charles  IX.,”  stumbled  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : — 

“  This  name  (Huguenot)  took  its  rise  from  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  for  when  the  petitioners 
6ed  at  tliat  time  for  fear,  some  of  tlie  countrymen 
said,  that  they  were  poor  fellows,  not  worth  a 
Hugwnot ;  which  was  a  small  piece  of  money,  of 
leas  value  than  a  denier,  in  the  time  of  Hugo 
Capet :  from  whence,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they 
were  called  lluguenolt ;  which  title  they  likewise 
gave  tliemselves  when  they  took  up  arms,  as  we 
shall  relate  in  its  proper  place.” 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
from  Castlenau,  appears  more  reasonable 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  same  author 
tells  us,  that  the  Huguenots  assumed  a  uni¬ 
form  or  livery  of  white  cloth,  and  their  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  wore  white  velvet.  Badly  se¬ 
lected  colors  and  materials  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hard  service,  and  almost  as  conspicu¬ 
ous  as  the  gaudy  scarlet  under  which  the 
modern  Britons  have  achieved  so  many  victo¬ 
ries.  The  ancient  Spartans  wore  scarlet,  less 
for  distinctive  uniformity  than  to  hide  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounded,  and 


the  sight  of  which  might  discourage  the 
sound.  Michael  de  Castlenau  is  an  authority 
of  good  repute,  who  lived  during  the  period, 
and  saw  the  transactions  he  describes,  al¬ 
though  his  work  was  not  published  until  1659. 

A  great  many  popular  words  and  terms 
are  derived  from  the  names  of  individuals. 
Humbug,  which  is  in  universal  use,  if  not 
classically  admissible  into  an  English  diction¬ 
ary,  comes  unquestionably  from  Hume  of  the 
Bog,  a  Scotch  laird  (so  called  from  his  es¬ 
tate),  who  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  so¬ 
ciety,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne, 
for  the  marvellous  tone  of  his  stories,  in 
which  he  indulged  so  commonly,  that  they 
became  proverbial;  and  thus,  a  very  long 
shot  was  always  designated,  “  a  regular 
Hume  of  the  Bog.”  Hence,  by  simple  con¬ 
traction,  Humbug. 

On  the  western  coast  of  England  is  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  perilous  rocks,  called  “  The  Bishop  and 
his  Clerks.”  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  coming  from  Spain, 
were  shipwrecked  upon  them,  and  only  Miles 
Bishop,  with  John  and  Henry  Clarke,  pre¬ 
served  themselves  on  a  fragment  of  a  mast. 
The  appellation  evidently  takes  its  rise  from 
this  incident. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  of  the  word  Danger, 
“  Danger,  n.  «.  (danger,  Fr.)  of  uncertain  de¬ 
rivation.  Skinner  derives  it  from  damnum  ; 
Menage  from  angaria  ;  Minshew  from  bavttf, 
death,  to  which  Junius  seems  inclined.” 
Learned  derivations,  supported  by  four  emi¬ 
nent  authorities,  but  none  of  them  sufficient¬ 
ly  simple  or  analogous  to  be  convincing. 
Profound  erudition  sometimes  loses  itself  in 
a  labyrinth  of  its  own  construction.  “  Ceci 
tent  la  Dangeroee"  is  an  old  French  pro¬ 
verbial  expression,  formerly  much  in  use  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  applied  to  any¬ 
thing  which  promised  to  be  unfortunate,  or 
appeared  to  involve  peril.  The  saying  was 
derived  from  the  fortunes  of  a  fair  l^y  of 
the  district,  named  Dangerose,  who  resided 
at  the  castle  of  Chemir^  le  Gaudin,  which  re¬ 
tains  to  this  day  the  title  of  “  Le  Ch&teau  de 
Bellefille.”  She  was  commonly  called,  from 
her  beauty,  “La  belle  Dangerose,”  and  having 
lived  unlawfully  with  a  near  relative,  the 
neighboring  Baron  of  Asniercs,  on  his  sud¬ 
den  and  violent  death,  hid  herself  from  the 
world,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life  in  unceasing  and  severe  penance.  Hence, 
almost  literally,  the  French  “  Dangereux,” 
and  the  English  “  Dangerous.”  The  etymo¬ 
logy  of  words  is  very  uncertain.  In  deriving 
one  language  from  another,  similarity  of 
sound  o^n  leads  those  into  error,  who  are 
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either  unacquainted  with  or  disregard  the 
change  of  letters  which  frequently  takes 
lace.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is  supplied 
y  the  Spanish  word  Hi  jo,  a  Son,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  *Xio(,  and 
to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Latin  Filius, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  its  correct  root.  The 
Spaniards  often  change  the  Latin  initial  F 
into  H,  as  Femim  into  Hierro,  Formosus  into 
Hermoso ;  and  in  the  middle  of  words,  they 
sometimes  substitute  the  J  for  L,  as  Fo¬ 
lium,  Hojo.  A  student  of  Italian  finding  July 
written  Luglio  in  Veneroni’s  grammar,  could 
not  possibly  understand  the  substitution  of  L 
for  J,  and  immediately  rectified  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  careless  mistake,  by  writing 
“Juglio,”  to  which  he  added,  “sic  corrige 
meo  periculo"  Again,  we  are  often  misled 
in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  a  word,  by  mis¬ 
taking  the  language  whence  it  take  its  rise. 
People  do  not  usually  look  to  the  French 
word  “  Allans,"  for  the  derivation  of  the 
English  “Along,”  “Come  along,”  yet  it  is 
precisely  the  same  both  in  sound  and  mean¬ 
ing.  The  interjection  “  Gadso  ”  is  consider¬ 
ed  profane,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  only  in¬ 
decent. 

The  origin  ofwords  naturally  leads  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  hieroglyphic  signs,  so  common¬ 
ly  used  in  former  days,  and  not  yet  entirely 
abolished.  This  invention  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  and  is  evidently 
much  older  than  letters.  Before  men  eould 
write,  they  used  symbols  and  pictures,  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  outline,  suggested  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  by  a  shadow  on  a  wall.  In  the 
borough  of  Southwark  there  exists  still,  or 
did  very  lately,  an  ancient  sign-board,  over 
an  obscure  tavern,  inscribed,  “  The  old  pick 
my  toe,”  but  without  any  indicative  painting 
or  delineation.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  it 
not  probably  set  up  to  replace  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  slave,  who,  being  sent  on 
some  message  of  importance,  would  not  stop 
to  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  until  he  had 
completed  his  commission?  On  the  now- 
deserted  and  grass-grown  high-road  between 
Coventry  and  Birmingham,  which  we  have 
often  traversed  (in  our  early  military  capacity), 
on  a  hot  summer’s  day,  with  thirsty  soldiers, 
we  were  wont  to  halt  at  the  quiet  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Meriden.  There  may  yet  be  per¬ 
ceived  a  sign,  which  has  hung  for  centuries 
over  the  porch  of  a  road-side  ale-house,  on 
which,  in  limning  nearly  obliterated  by  time 
and  weather,  may  be  traced  an  erect  and 
prostrate  pillar,  while  underneath  is  print¬ 
ed,  “  The  Up  and  Down  Post.”  The  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  is  easy  and  palpable.  Before 


the  invention  of  mail  carriages  or  carts,  when 
letters  were  carried  by  equestrian  couriers, 
the  bearers  of  the  up  and  down  post  met  at 
this  half-way  house,  exchanged  their  bags, 
and  each  went  back  again,  with  considerable 
economy  of  time  and  trouble.  The  Bull  and 
Mouth  is  apparently  an  hieri^lyphic  of 
“  Boulogne  Mouth,”  or  the  harbor  of  Bou¬ 
logne.  The  Bolt  in  Tun  is  meant  for  “  Lady 
Anne  Bolton,”  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her 
day ;  the  Devil  and  the  Bag  of  Nails  is  a 
ludicrous  perversion  of  a  “  Satyr  and  Baccha¬ 
nals,”  a  very  common  sign ;  the  Goat  and 
Compasses  signifies  “  God  encompasseth  us  ;” 
the  Goat  in  Boots  looks  very  like  a  union 
of  the  two  celestial  signs,  “  Capricorn  and 
Bootes  ;”  the  Cock  and  Bottle  is  (as  many 
others  are)  an  alteration  from  the  French, 
“  La  coquine  bouteille  ;”  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
resembles  “  Le  chat  fidele ;”  the  Bell  and 
Savage  Man  is  well  known  to  mean  “  La 
belle  Sauvage  ;”  the  Hog  in  Armor  is  per¬ 
haps  taken  from  “  La  Hogue  en  Armes.”  A 
reference  to  heraldic  bearings  may  elucidate 
many  others.  The  Goose  and  Gridiron  chan¬ 
ges  into  the  “  Swan”  and  “  Portcullis,”  crests 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  Hen  and  Chickens  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  alteration  of  the  Pelican  and  Young, 
the  crest  of  Lords  Galloway,  Scarborough, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  peerage. 
The  Half-moon  and  Fiddle  may  be  the  cres¬ 
cent,  with  the  motto  “  Fidele.”  The  solution 
of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  has  hitherto  eluded 
our  researches.  In  Oxford-street,  not  far 
from  Soho-square,  may  be  observed  an  old 
sign,  called  “  The  Man  loaded  with  Mischief,” 
represented  by  an  unlucky  wight,  bearing  a 
female,  of  most  ungracious  mien  and  features, 
on  bis  shoulders.  She  holds  a  bumper  of 
gin  in  one  band,  and  is  combing  his  hair  with 
the  other.  The  painter  who  designed  this 
group  had  probably  suffered  under  the  con- 
jngal  yoke  of  some  Xantippe,  and  thus  re¬ 
venged  himself.  As  an  antidote  to  this  coarse 
satire  on  the  gentler  sex,  we  have  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  repeating  the  elegant  eulogy  address¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Herbert  to  a  beautiful  Italian 
Nun 

“  Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear, 

At  Heaven’s  court,  a  form  more  fair 
Than  beauty  at  your  birth  has  given ; 

Keep  but  the  lips,  the  eyes  we  see. 

The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 
An  Angel  ready-made  for  Heaven.” 

OR  EFITiFHS  ARU  ELECIAC  IRSCRIPTIORS. 

“  Adieu,  and  take  thii  praiee  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  the  in  thy  grave. 

But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph.’’— SkaksjKarr. 
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The  invention  of  epitaphs  is  attributed  by 
the  learned  to  the  scholars  of  Linus,  the 
Theban  poet,  who  flourished  about  thirteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
having  been  unhappily  slain,  his  pupils 
lamented  the  loss  of  their  master  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  mournful  verses,  called  from 
him  ^linum,  and  afterwards  Epitaphia; 
because  they  were  sung  at  burials  and  en¬ 
graved  upon  sepulchres,  which  may  also  be 
called  monuments  a  memoria.  All  these 
honorary  inscriptions  were  held  sacred.  He 
who  effaced  or  injured  them,  was  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  and  as  Shak- 
speare’s  outlaws  say  of  themselves,  in  the 
Two  Oentltmtn  of  Verona,  “  thrust  from  the 
company  of  awful  men.”  In  England,  the 
date  of  commemorative  records  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.  They 
were  in  use  with  the  Jews,  the  Athenians,  the 
Romans,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  Romans  were  the  first  who  erected 
monuments  to  the  living,  even  as  they  deified 
emperors,  their  wives,  and  collaterals,  while 
they  were  still  in  existence.  The  Lacedae¬ 
monians  allowed  epitaphs  only  to  warriors 
who  fell  in  battle,  or  women  remarkable  for 
chastity.  Boxhomius,  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  history  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  made 
a  collection  of  Latin  epitaphs  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Father  Labbe,  a  learn¬ 
ed  Jesuit,  produced  a  similar  one  in  French 
about  the  same  time.  The  first  Elnglish  pub¬ 
lication  in  this  class  was  by  W.  Toidervy,  in 
1755.  Much  leisurely  amusement,  and  some 
food  for  wholesome  reflection,  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  study  of  epitaphs.  In  our 
youth,  we  once  made  a  compilation  of  these 
mortuary  memoranda,  which  contained  many 
of  a  very  eccentric  character.  They  were 
neither  invented  nor  copied  from  the  common¬ 
place  books  of  other  curious  inquirers,  but 
were  principally  gathered  together  from  ac¬ 
tual  wanderings  and  meditations  among  the 
tombs.  We  pretend  not  to  the  antiquarian 
enthusiasm  of  “  Old  Mortality,”  but  we  have 
always  looked  upon  these  vestiges  of  the 
past  as  instructive  prefaces  to  the  future. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  essay  on  epitaphs, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’ $ 
Magazine,  in  1740.  In  enumerating  the  in¬ 
gredients  applicable  to  this  peculiar  style  of 
composition,  he  particularly  recommends 
brevity  and  simplicity.  A  useful  hint  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  old  anonymous  epigram : — 

“  Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I’m  griev’d 
So  very  much  is  said  : 

One  half  will  never  be  believ’d, 

The  other  never  read.” — 


”  0  Rare  Ben  Jontonf  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  quaint,  as  well  as  simple  and  brief. 
”  Exit  Burbage,”  over  the  grave  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  actor,  IS  shorter  still,  and  profession¬ 
ally  characteristic.  “  Miserrimue,"  on  the 
tomb  of  a  nameless  occupant  in  Worcester 
Cathedral,  is  even  more  terse  and  expressive. 
On  a  mouldering  stone  in  an  obscure  country 
churchyard  in  the  south  of  England,  may  be 
deciphered  the  abrupt  monosyllable  of  three 
letters,  “Fui” — a  condensed  memorial  which 
cannot  be  paralleled.  The  small  word  of 
such  momentous  meaning  comprises  a  vol- 
lune  of  wretchedness,  if  the  use  of  the  pre- 
ter-perfect  tense  is  intended  to  imply  that  the 
desponding  writer  lies  there,  resolving  into 
parent  dust,  without  hope  of  resurrection  or 
futurity.  Epitaphs  are  sometimes  as  little 
to  be  trusted  as  the  last  words  of  distin¬ 
guished  individuals  who  die  in  public,  and 
are  occasionally  got  up  for  effect,  rather  than 
as  truthful  illustrations  of  character.  On 
the  tomb  of  one  notoriously  careless  in 
money  obligations,  it  was  written,  not  in  sim¬ 
ple  phrase,  that  he  died,  but  in  poetical 
metaphor,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  An  unlucky  figure,  which 
tempted  many  to  remark,  it  was  the  only 
debt  he  ever  paid.  Dying  men  have  uttered 
pleasantries  in  their  last  moments.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  living  should 
jest  over  an  inconsistent  epitaph. 

A  pompous  enumeration  of  public  services 
or  private  virtues,  of  achievements,  learning, 
abilities,  or  possessions,  is  of  no  use  to  the 
departed,  although  it  may  minister  to  the  self- 
love,  and  aggrandize  the  importance  of  their 
posterity.  In  an  opposite  strain,  we  often 
see  merely  a  name  and  a  date,  followed  by  a 
flashy  display  of  the  titles  and  pretensions  of 
tho  friend  or  relative  erecting  the  memorial. 
This  savors  of  vanity  and  outward  show, 
hollow  and  unreal  as  the  acted  solemnity  of 
the  hired  mourners  who  are  engaged  to  swell 
the  pageant  of  a  funeral  procession.  All 
smells  of  this  world,  and  has  no  odor  of  the 
next,  with  which  the  monument  of  the  dead 
should  be  a  connecting  link.  The  moulder¬ 
ing  dust  is  insensible  to  the  eulogium  called 
forth  as  frequently  by  interest  as  by  affection. 
The  ”  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ”  can  neither 
be  soothed  by  the  incense  of  flattery,  nor 
irritated  by  the  censure  of  detraction.  The 
pith  of  this  reasoning  is  well  conveyed  in  a 
couplet  on  the  grave-stone  of  two  humble 
individuals,  Francis  Dipple  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife,  in  the  churchyard  of  Wellesbume  Has¬ 
tings,  Warwickshire : —  • 
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[Oet, 


“Praise*  on  tomb*  are  honor*  Ttinly  spent, 

A  man’s  good  name  is  his  best  monument. ” 

Addison,  describing  a  visit  to  Westmin- 
minster  Abbey,  says  of  the  tombs  and  sculp- 
tnres  there : 

“  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  snch  extrav¬ 
agant  epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
d«ad  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  would 
blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively  moil¬ 
ed  that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person 
departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means 
are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth  “ 

Dr.  Johnson  allows  considerable  latitude 
in  monumental  eulogy.  In  a  conversation 
preserved  by  Dr.  Burney,  he  observed : — 

“  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  assaying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true; 
allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  praise.  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man 
is  not  upon  oath.” 

We  can  scarcely  yield  assent  to  this,  even 
from  such  high  authority.  The  argument, 
taken  at  its  full  value,  is  showy  rather  than 
substantial,  and  vindicates  prejudice,  whether 
hostile  or  friendly,  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
On  an  earlier  occasion,  and  in  print,  the  sage 
differs  from  himself,  and  materiully  quali&es 
his  opinion.  He  says  (“  Essay  on  Epi¬ 
taphs'’)  : — 

“  Though  a  Fppnichral  inscription  is  professedly 
a  panegyric,  and  therefore  not  confin^  to  histo¬ 
rical  impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be  written 
with  regard  to  truth.  No  man  ought  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  virtues  which  he  never  possessed,  but 
whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults  must  in¬ 
quire  after  them  in  other  places  ;  the  monuments 
of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  perpetuate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit  patterns  of  virtue. 
On  the  tomb  of  Mecxnas  his  luxury  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  his  munificence,  nor  is  the  pro¬ 
scription  to  find  a  place  on  the  monument  of  Au¬ 
gustus.” 

Unbiassed  judgment  with  perfect  accuracy, 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  writer,  no 
matter  how  grave  may  be  his  subject  or  con¬ 
scientious  bis  character.  The  elegiast  who 
colors  too  favorably  from  partiality,  is  more 
excusable  than  the  historian  or  philosopher, 
who  misrepresents  facts  from  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness,  or  caprice.  The  sins  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  more  glaring  and  injurious  than  those 
of  the  former.  Seneca  calls  Antigonus,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes — the  uncle  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Juvenal  says,  Aga¬ 
memnon  might  have  rendered  himself  impen¬ 


etrable  to  poison  b^  taking  the  antidotes  of 
Milhridates,*  who  lived  many  centuries  after 
him.  All  historians  inform  ns  that  wolves 
were  entirely  extirpated  in  England  by  the 
Saxon  King  Edgar ;  and  so  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  day  are  instructed  in  their  his¬ 
torical  catechisms.  A  reference  to  Rymer’s 
“  Foedera,"  shows  that  these  unpleasant  na¬ 
tives  kept  their  fooling  in  the  island,  even  to 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  1.,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  later: — “Anno  9,  £klw. 
Primi.  The  king  sent  an  injunction  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire,  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
reciting  that  he  had  directed  Peter  de  Corbet 
to  bunt  and  destroy  wolves,  in  the  forests  of 
those  counties,  with  men,  dogs,  and  snares, 
and  enjoining  said  sheriffs  to  give  him  all 
possible  assistance."!  According  to  some 
chroniclers,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was 
secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father,  Philip  II., 
was  a  model  of  youthful  perfection  and  ex¬ 
alted  heroism.  Poets,  dramatists,  and  anec¬ 
dote-hunters  have  adopted  this  opinion  for  the 
sake  of  a  romantic  subject.  If  we  are  to 
credit  a  contemporary  writer,  Brantome,  who, 
though  a  little  free  in  expression,  is  consid¬ 
ered  faithful  and  accurate,  he  was  an  aban¬ 
doned  profligate,  an  insulter  of  everything 
modest  and  decent ;  and  the  young  nobility 
who  kept  company  with  him  were  notorious 
for  the  loose  depravity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
miserable  ends  to  which  they  were  brought 
in  time.  The  account  given  by  the  facetious 
Frenchman  of  that  prince’s  rambles  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  is  more  humorous  than 
edifying.  Hume  states  deliberately,  that 
Charles  I.  slept  soundly  at  Whitehall  on  the 
night  preceding  bis  death,  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  of  the  workmen  who  were  erecting 
the  scaffold  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain,  that  he 
passed  bis  last  night  at  St.  James’s,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  sound  of  the  appalling  preparations, 
and  walked  across  the  Park  in  the  morning 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Guy  Patin,  a 
celebrated  French  physician  and  litterateur, 
affirms  that  Lord  Darnley  was  murdered  by 
the  Puritans.  He  also  bestows  several  la¬ 
borious  pages  to  prove  that  Mahomet  was 
never  a  Cardinal  at  Rome,  and  that  there  are 
no  silver  grapes  in  Hungary.  When  we  are 
faced  by  these  and  many  similar  absurdities 
in  the  pages  of  received  annalists,  we  need 
not  measure  with  extreme  critical  severity, 

*  “Si  pnegUBtaret  Atrides 

Pontica  ter  victi,  cantus,  medicamina  Regia  f” 

!  Wolves  were  found  in  Ireland  eo  late  as  1710, 
when  the  last  presentment  for  killing  them  was 
made  in  the  connty  of  Cork. 
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the  orerheated  eocomiamt  of  the  liring  on  i  merrier  the  hear 
their  deceased  pro^nitora.  The  epitaph  on  {  then  qnotes  frr^ 
Epictetos,  the  stotc  pbiloaopher,  preserred  ;  rie  heart  is  th^u 
in  the  original,  maj  be  quoted  as  a  good 
specimen,  comprising  in  a  short  distich,  high 
pan^yrio  and  sound  instruction.  **  Epictetus, 
who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple,  poor 
as  the  begrar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favorite 
of  heaven.^’*  •  Some  of  the  monkish  inscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  ignorant  ages,  are  equally  appro¬ 
priate  and  solemn  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
simple  line,  **  Orate  pro  Anima — miterrimi 
Peccatoris.’^  Lord  Byron  copied  two  of  a 
very  touching  character,  which  he  found  in 
the  Certosa  Cemetery,  at  Ferrara — **  Martini 
Luigi  implora  pace."  “  Lucrtzia  Pacini, 
implora  etema  quiete”  These  short  senten- 


OM  THE  rOORTESS  DOWAGER  Or  rEHBROKE, 
SISTER  TO  SIR  raiLtr  STDRET. 

**  Underneath  ibis  marble  hearse 
Lies  ihe  snl^ct  of  all  verse  : 

Sydney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s  mother. 

I>eath,  ere  thou  hast  kill’d  another. 

Wise  and  virtuous,  good  as  she, 

Time  will  throw  his  dart  at  thee.” 


“  os  ELIZABETH  L - . 

Would’st  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 
In  a  little?  Reader,  stay. — 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die, 

VV’hich,  in  life,  did  harbor  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  five. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault, 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault ; 

One  name  was  Elizabeth, 

Th’  Other  let  it  sleep  with  death ; 
Fitter  when  it  died  to  tell, 

Than  that  it  lived  at  all. — Farewell !” 


In  St.  George’s  Church,  Doncaster,  is  pre¬ 
served  the  following  quaint  inscription,  which 
may  be  found  also  in  “  Camden’s  Remains,” 
and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Spectator  : — 

“  How  now,  who  is  heare  ? 

I  Robin  of  Doncasteere, 

And  Margaret,  my  feare. 

That  1  spent,  that  I  had  ; 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have ; 

That  I  left,  that  1  lost.  A.D.  1579. 

**  Quoth  Robertus  Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did 
reign  threescore  years  and  seven,  and  yet  lived 
not  one !” 

In  “  Camden’s  Remains  ”  is  to  be  found 
another  remarkable  couplet,  on  a  man  of  un¬ 
righteous  life,  who  died  suddenly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse : — 

”  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  I  asked — mercy  I  found.” 

Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  this,  but  with  an 
alteration,  by  no  means  improving  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  His  own  epitaph  on  Phillips,  an  un¬ 
patronized  musician  of  great  talent  (in  Wol¬ 
verhampton  churchyard),  is  one  of  his  hap- 
piest  poetical  efforts  : — 


“^ouXog  Ewixviiivof  ysvofAijv,  xai  (Twp.’  avavti^oj, 
Kai  Tfw»iv  I^of,  xai  91X0^  ASavaroig.” 
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“  Phillips,  whose  touch  harmonions  could  remove 

The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hopeless  love ; 

Rest  here,  disturb’d  by  poverty  no  more : 

Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav’ft^o  oft  before ; 

Sleep  undisturb’d  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 

Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine.” 

Pope’s  epitaphs  are  all  of  an  inferior  cha¬ 
racter,  quite  unworthj  of  his  name.  That 
intended  for  Newton  is  the  best ;  but  the 
thought  (as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks)  is  obvious, 
and  the  rhyme  too  close  to  be  agreeable : — 

“  Nature  and  Nature’s  laws  lay  hid  in  night; 

God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light !” 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  justly,  “  Pope’s  se¬ 
pulchral  performances  hardly  deserve  the 
notice  of  criticism.  The  contemptible  dia¬ 
logue  between  ‘  He  and  She’  (Dr.  Atterbury 
and  his  daughter),  should  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed  for  the  author’s  sake.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  curious,  as  showing  that  genius  is  not 
always  awake,  and  how  badly  a  clever  poet 
can  write  when  not  in  the  vein.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  suggested  the  following,  which  is  more 
worthy  of  preservation  : — 

“  She. — *  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 

I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here ; 

In  patience  wait,  prepare  to  die. 

For  thou  must  shortly  come  to  I.’ 

“  He. — ‘  I  do  not  grieve,  my  dearest  life — 

Sleep  on — I’ve  got  another  wife ; 

I  therefore ‘cannot  come  to  thee. 

For  I  must  stay  to  comfort  she.’” 

Edward  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Bondville,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  ordered  a  dial  to  be 
erect^  on  his  g^ve,  with  these  lines  in¬ 
scribed  : — 

**  No  marble  pomps  no  monumental  praise. 

My  tomb,  this  dial — epitaph,  these  lays. 

Pride  and  low  mouldering  clay  but  ill  agree ; 

Death  levels  me  to  beggars,  kings  to  me. 

Alive,  instruction  was  my  work  each  day ; 

Dead,  I  persist  instruction  to  convey. 

Here,  reader,  mark !  Perhaps  now  in  thy  prime. 

The  stealing  steps  of  never-standing  time. 

Tbon’lt  be  what  I  am ;  catch  the  present  hour. 

Employ  that  well,  for  that’s  within  thy  power.” 

“ON  AN  IHFAHT  AT  WISBEACH. 

“  Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies. 

To  earth  her  Ixdy ’s  lent ; 

More  glorious  she’ll  hereafter  rise, 

Tha  not  more  innocent 
When  the  archangel’s  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bodies  join. 

Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine.” 

This  is  pleasing,  and  the  concluding  lines 


contain  a  very  impressive  mural.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  (in  the  old  churchyard  at  Clifton, 
near  Bristol),  on  a  very  promising  young 
child,  cut  off  prematurely  by  an  accident,  is, 
we  think,  on  the  whole  superior  : — 

“  Secure  from  storms,  here  rests  a  tender  flower. 

Early  remov’d  from  black  misfortune’s  power. 

Short  though  its  bloom,  the  opening  bud  began 

To  promise  fair  when  ripen’d  into  man ; 

Yet  lovelier  far  ’twill  to  perfection  rise. 

Unfold  its  charms,  and  flourish  in  the  skies.” 

The  subjoined  we  copied,  but  cannot  re¬ 
collect  the  locality,  of  which  we  have  pre¬ 
served  no  memorandum : — 

“  Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your  time 

On  bad  biography  or  coarser  rhyme  ; 

For  what  I  am  this  mouldering  clay  assures, 

And  what  I  was — is  no  concern  of  yours.” 

In  Finsbury  churchyard  there  is  one  which 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fore¬ 
going 

“  Time  was  I  stood  as  thou  dost  now. 

And  view’d  the  dead  as  thou  dost  me ; 

Ere  long  thou’lt  lie  as  low  as  I, 

And  others  stand  to  look  on  thee.” 

In  the  churchyard  at  Montrose  may  be  de- 
.ciphered  the  following  choice  composition, 
bearing  date,  Nov.  25th,  lTfl7  : — 

“  Here  lyes  the  Bodeys  of  George  Young  and 
Isobel  Guthrie,  and  all  their  posterity  for  more 
than  fifty  years  backwards.” 

On  Jean  Allan,  wife  of  John  Houston,  at 
Arbroath : — 

“  She  was — but  words  are  wanting 
To  say  what : 

Think  what  a  wife  should  be,  and 
She  was  that.” 


Gay’s  epitaph  on  himself — 

“  Life’s  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 

I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it” — 

we  have  always  considered  flippant  in  style, 
and  unsound  in  reasoning,  although  often 
quoted  as  an  example  of  elegiac  terseness  and 
laconic  propriety.  Prior’s,  in  the  same  style, 
appears  to  us  of  a  higher  quality : — 

“  Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior ! 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 

Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher.” 

We  do  not  immediately  recollect  where  the 
next  is  to  be  found : — 
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“  The  bitter  cup  which  Death  sent  me, 

Is  passing  round,  to  come  to  thee.” 

Garrick’s  epitaph  on  Quin,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Bath,  has  been  copied  oftener  than 
it  has  been  exceeded.  We  know  of  very  few 
entitled  to  rank  in  a  higher  class : — 

“  The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charm’d  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ; 
Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which  spake  before  the  tongue,  what  Shak- 
speare  writ 

Cold  is  that  hand  which  ever  was  stretch’d  forth. 
At  friendship’s  call,  to  succor  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Qris  ! — Deign,  reader,  to  be 
taught, 

Whate’er  my  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought ; 
In  Nature’s  happiest  mould,  however  cast. 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last !” 

The  celebrated  “  Take  Holy  Earth  ”  epi¬ 
taph,  by  Mason,  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  may 
claim  a  comparison  for  pathos  and  poetic 
beauty,  with  any  similar  composition  in  the 
English  language  ;  but  it  loses  something  in 
interest  from  the  unromantic  fact,  that  the 
reverend  author  was  courting  a  second  wife 
before  the  monument  to  his  first  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Lee,  near  Blackheath, 
Kent,  is  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  many  years  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  to  George  Duke  of  Montagu.  She 
died  August  21st,  1776,  aged  eighty-four. 
On  this  stone  is  inscribed — 

"  St^,  gentle  reader !  Let  this  stone 
To  thee  an  useful  lesson  give — 

That  for  the  good,  and  them  alone, 

To  die  is  better  than  to  live.” 

At  Cheltenham,  you  may  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  a  tomb  erected  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  of  servants,  to  the  memory  of  Will¬ 
iam  Davis,  who  died  in  the  service  of  Major 
Webber,  Aug.  21st,  1798,  aged  forty-seven 
years : — 

“  Adieu,  vain  world !  I’ve  seen  enough  of  thee. 
And  now  regard  not  what  thou  say’st  of  me ; 

Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear. 

My  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here- 
What  faults  you  saw  in  me,  take  care  to  shun. 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there’s  to  be  done. 
Where’er  I  liv’d  or  died,  it  matters  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

I  was,  I  am  not ;  ask  no  more  of  me. 

It’s  all  I  am,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be.” 

At  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire: — 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Wix, 

One  Thousand  8even  Hundred  and  Sixty-six.” 


In  St.  Philip’s  Churchyard,  Birming¬ 
ham: — 

“  Oh,  cruel  Death,  it  surely  was  unkind. 

To  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind : 

Thou  shouldrst  have  taken  both,  if  either,1 
Which  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  sur¬ 
vivor.” 

In  Hartington  Churchyard,  Derbyshire  . — 

“  The  man  that  lies  beneath  this  stone, 

Was  for  his  honesty  well  known ; 

An  industrious  wife  he  had,  and  children  kind. 
Which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind : 

His  debts  he  paid ;  his  grave  you  see ; 

Prepare  yourself  to  follow  he 

The  far-famed  Joseph  Miller,  of  facetious 
memory,  the  compiler  of  many  jests,  and  an 
actor  of  repute  in  his  day,  is  interred  in  the 
burying  ground  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand.  His  epitaph,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Duck, 
runs  thus : 

“  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Hosest  Joe  Millek, 
who  was  a  tender  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  a  fa¬ 
cetious  companion,  and  an  excellent  comedian. 
He  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  April,  1738, 
aged  fifty- four  years. 

“  If  humor,  wit,  and  honesty,  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest,  from  the  grave ; 

The  grave  had  not  so  soon  this  tenant  found. 
Whom  honesty,  and  wit,  and  humor  crown’d. 

Or,  could  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  breath. 
And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  stroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell. 
Whom  all  mankind  esteem’d  and  lov’d  so  well.” 

The  loyal  elegy  which  the  heroic  Marquis 
of  Montrose  wrote  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  in  honor  of  his  master’s  memory, 
cannot  be  too  often  transcribed  : — 

“Great!  Good!  and  Just!  Could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate. 

I’d  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again  ; 

But  since  the  loud-tongn^  blood  demands  sup¬ 
plies. 

More  from  Briareus’  hands  than  Argus’  eyes. 

I’ll  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds. 

And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds.” 

The  following  was  written  many  years  ago 
for  a  forecasting  individual,  who  liked  to  M 
provided  against  emergencies.  It  has  not 
yet  been  used,  but  remains  locked  in  his 
desk,  ready  for  service,  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires  : — 

*'  The  form  that  moulders  in  this  humble  tomb 
Once  moved  erect  in  all  the  pride  of  life ; 
Here  the  frail  wretch,  whom  crawling  worms 
consume. 
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Closes  a  fev’rish  coarse  of  pain  and  strife. 
No  public  sheuts  announc’d  bis  march  to  fame, 
No  proud  inscriptions  blazoned  forth  his  worth  ; 
To  rank,  or  wealth,  or  land,  he  laid  no  claim. 
Save  this  small  tenement  of  parent  earth. 

By  nature  form’d  of  blended  go^  and  ill, 

And  seldom  firm  in  virtue’s  thorny  way ; 

He  studied  his  own  heart  with  little  skill. 

And  scarce  could  tell  why  passion  led  astray. 
Reader,  pronounce  not  on  thy  fellow-man. 

The  final  sentence,  too  severely  just; 

With  charitable  eye  his  errors  scan, 

And  drop  one  tear  to  mingle  with  his  dust.” 

We  wind  up  our  selection  with  the  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  in  honor  of  the  two  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  English  history,  Thomas  Parr  and 
Henry  Jenkins. 

On  Thomas  Parr,  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  : — 

“  Thomas  Pakr,  of  the  county  of  Salop.  Born  a. 
D.  1483.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ten  Princes 
— Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Rich¬ 
ard  the  Third,  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  King  Charles.  He  died  in  London, 
aged  152  years,  and  was  buried  here,  Nov.  1 5th, 
1635.” 

On  Henry  Jenkins,  at  Bolton,  Yorkshire : — 

“  Blush  not,  marble !  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  memory  of  Henry  JERKiss,a  person  of  homely 
birth,  but  of  a  life  truly  memorable,  for  he  was  en¬ 
riched  with  the  goods  of  nature,  if  not  of  fortune, 
and  happy  in,  the  duration,  if  not  variety,  of 
his  enjoyments ;  and  tho’  the  partial  world  de¬ 
spised  and  disregarded  his  low  and  humble  style, 
the  equal  eye  of  Providence  beheld  and  blessed 
it  with  a  patriarch's  health  and  length  of  days ! 
To  teach  mistaken  man,  that  blessings  are  entail’d 
on  temperance,  a  life  of  labor  and  a  mind  at 
ease  ;  he  lived  to  the  amazing  age  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty-Nine '.  was  interred  here,  Dec.  6lh, 
1670,  and  had  tliis  justice  done  to  his  memory, 
1742.” 

os  CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS  WHO  ItAVE  JESTED 
WHEN  DYING. 

“Stranx*  thoa^h  it  tetm. — ytt  with  extremrit  (risf 
]■  link'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  bring  rolitf. — 

That  piayfulnoH  of  sorrow  no'or  bsguiles 
And  tmilst  in  bittcrnasa,  but  still  it  smiles: 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Till  eTcn  the  scaffold  echoes  with  their  jest.” 

— Loan  Btbos — Coa&tia,  Cairro  n. 

“  Life's  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prinoe's  wearing, 
rU  cast  it  off.” 

— Kine  Aetbub  iic  “Tom  Thumb.” 

That  the  last  solemn  scene  of  mortal 
existence,  so  often  attended  by  pain  and 
physical  suffering,  so  constantly  clouded  by 
mental  doubt  and  uncertainty,  should  ever  be 
accompanied  by  carelessness  of  demeanor,  or 
levity  of  expression,  is  one  of  those  strange 
anomalies  in  the  human  heart  and  intellect. 


[Oct., 

which  it  is  difficult  to  reason  on,  and  almost 
impossible  to  understand.  Yet  the  cases  are 
not  uncommon,  and  too  minutely  preserved 
to  be  passed  over  as  either  fabulous  or  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  the  list  are  illustrious  heathens 
as  well  as  professing  Christians ;  nor  can  we 
always  trace  their  indifference  on  this  mo¬ 
mentous  subject,  either  to  constitutional  infi¬ 
delity,  or  an  acceptance  of  the  gloomy  code, 
which  attempts  to  teach  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  self-acting  laws,  that  death  is 
annihilation,  futurity  a  chimera,  and  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  perception  are  alike  buried 
in  the  dark  precincts  of  the  grave.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  unbelief,  this  is  the  least  rational 
and  satisfactory.  Frederic  the  Oreiit  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  its  determined  advocates 
— a  man  whose  life  was  a  succession  of  per¬ 
ilous  adventures,  and  whose  constant  escape 
from  apparently  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  dangers,  might  have  taught  him  some 
faith  in  a  presiding  Providence.  There  are 
others  who  from  vanity,  for  the  sake  of  ef¬ 
fect,  or  some  bidden  impulse,  known  only  to 
themselves  and  the  Universal  Searcher,  have 
sought  to  wind  up  an  insignificant  and  prof¬ 
itless  life  by  a  respectable  exit.  Of  such  it 
may  be  said,  as  of  the  rebel  Thane  of  Caw¬ 
dor  in  Macbeth : — 

“  Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 

As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 

To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow’d, 

As ’t  were  a  careless  trifle.” 

Few  things  command  attention  more  in 
the  history  of  remarkable  individuals  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  meet  the  stroke  of 
death — whether  in  the  course  of  nature  or 
by  sudden  and  unforeseen  casualty.  Through 
life  we  are  in  disguise  ;  but  the  mask  falls  on 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer,  and  man  then 
looks  at  himself  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
tn  puris  naturalibus,  divested  of  fashionable 
worldly  garments,  and  in  unstudied  disha¬ 
bille.  “  There  is  nothing,”  says  Montaigne, 
"  I  am  more  curious  about  than  the  deaths 
of  celebrated  people.  I  like  to  study  them 
in  articulo  mortis,  to  know  what  they  have 
said,  how  they  have  looked,  and  what  were 
their  outward  indications  of  internal  feeling.” 
And  again,  in  another  place  be  says,  “  How 
often  we  see  popular  characters  led  to  death, 
not  only  simple  death,  but  coupled  with  in¬ 
famy  and  torture ;  and  yet  carrying  them¬ 
selves  with  such  a  calm  assurance  that  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  any  change  from  their  or¬ 
dinary  demeanor.  They  settle  their  affairs, 
sing,  address  the  assembled  multitude,  take 
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leave  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
drink  to  their  prosperity  after  the  manner  of 
Socrates.  It  is  recorded  of  one  who  was 
going  to  execution,  that  he  requested  not  to 
pass  by  a  certain  street,  lest  a  tailor  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  should  arrest  him  on 
the  way.  Another  said  to  the  executioner, 
just  as  be  was  going  to  strike,  *  do  not  touch 
my  neck,  for  1  aih  so  ticklish  that  you  will 
make  me  burst  with  laughter.’  A  third  re¬ 
plied  to  his  confessor,  who  said,  '  this  day 
you  shall  sup  with  the  Lord,*  *  you  may  if  you 
like,  but  this  is  my  fast  day.’  A  fourth  asked 
for  some  drink,  but  seeing  that  the  hangman 
helped  himself  before  he  handed  the  cup  to 
him,  flung  the  contents  in  his  face,  and  said, 

'  1  will  not  sully  my  lips  by  drinking  after 
such  a  miscreant  as  thou  art.’  ” 

According  to  Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild 
picked  the  pocket  of  the  ordinary  while  he 
was  exhorting  him  in  the  cart,  and  went  out 
of  the  world  with  the  parson’s  corkscrew  and 
thumb-bottle  in  his  hand. 

The  last  scene  is  the  corner-stone  of  human 
character.  No  one  can  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  play  until  he  has  seen  the  catastrophe. 
Heroism  is  not  an  inherent  quality — but  an 
idea,  a  phantasm  springing  from  human  vani¬ 
ty.  The  death  of  the  philosopher  is  more 
instructive  than  that  of  the  warrior.  In  the 
first,  it  is  regulated  by  reflection  ;  in  the  last, 
it  springs  from  impulse.  The  one  is  the  re¬ 
fined  delicacy  ;  the  other,  the  ferocity  of  cou¬ 
rage.  Petronius,  who  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  inventor  of  pleasures  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  when  he  saw  that  elegant 
indulgence  was  giving  place  to  coarse  de¬ 
bauchery,  perceived,  at  once,  that  bis  term  j 
of  favor  had  arrived,  and  it  was  time  to  die. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  anticipate  the  ty¬ 
rant,  and  disrobe  death  of  his  paraphernalia 
of  terror.  Accordingly,  he  entered  a  warm 
bath  and  opened  his  veins,  composed  verses, 
jested  with  his  familiar  associates,  and  died 
off  by  insensible  degrees.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  libertine  philosopher, 
and  the  most  philosophic  libertine  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Pliny,  the  natural¬ 
ist,  for  full  information  as  to  the  ancients  who 
died  of  joy.  Leo  X.  expired  in  an  ecstasy, 
on  receiving  the  news  that  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Pavia  and  the  Milanese.  **  A 
very  singular  death  for  a  Pope,”  observes 
Landesius,  who  records  the  fact.  Ravisius 
Textor  compiled  a  catalogue  of  great  men 
who  have  been  killed  by  immoderate  laugh¬ 
ter.  There  is  another  treatise  on  the  same 
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subject  by  Balthazar  Bonifacius,  entitled 
“  Historia  Ludicra.” 

Pyrrho,  who  doubted  of  everything,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  rather  unsettled  in  his 
ideas  of  futurity.  He  was  one  day  arguing 
that  it  was  the  same  to  die  as  to  live.  “  Why 
do  you  not  die  then  ?”  demanded  a  friend  ; 

“  Because,”  replied  he,  “  I  recognize  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  life  and  death.”  This  rea¬ 
soning  sounds  very  like  what  in  sporting 
phraseology  is  called,  a  hedge.  Democritus, 
the  laughing  philosopher,  disliking  the  incon¬ 
veniences  and  infirmities  of  a  protracted  old 
age,  made  up  his  mind  to  die  on  a  certain 
day,  but,  to  oblige  bis  sister,  he  postponed 
his  departure  until  the  three  feasts  of  Ceres 
were  over.  He  supported  nature  on  a  pot 
of  honey  to  the  appointed  hour,  and  then 
expired  by  arrangement.  Pomponius  Atti- 
cus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  had  fortu¬ 
nately  for  himself,  passed  through  life  with¬ 
out  meddling  with  politics,  and  unvisited  by 
sickness.  Feeling  ill  for  the  first  time,  in 
extreme  old  age,  he  assembled  his  family  and 
informed  them  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  leave  of  this  world.  He  then  abstained 
from  all  food,  maintained  his  habitual  gayety, 
and  suffered  nature  to  snuff  herself  out  by 
merry  instalments.  According  to  some  phi¬ 
losophers,  the  moment  of  supreme  enjoyment 
is  the  true  time  to  die.  When  the  three 
sons  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  were  crowned 
on  the  same  day  at  the  Olympic  games — 
“  Die,  Diagoras,”  whispered  a  friendly  Lace¬ 
daemonian,  “  for  you  are  too  happy  to  live 
any  longer.”  He  took  the  hint,  and  forth¬ 
with  expired  of  joy  in  the  arms  of  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

Valerius  Maximus  says  of  Anacreon,  that 
he  was  singularly  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
poetical  genius  and  a  tranquil  death.  Sue¬ 
tonius  relates  of  Augustus,  that,  throughout 
his  last  illness,  he  retained  his  self-command 
and  habitually  tranquil  temperament.  Per¬ 
ceiving  his  end  approach,  he  called  for  a  mir¬ 
ror,  carefully  adjusted  his  hair,  and,  turning 
with  a  smile  to  his  attendants,  said — *'  Am  1 
not  an  accomplished  actor  ?”  The  Emperor 
Vespasian,  on  his  death-bed,  sarcastically 
remarked  to  his  courtiers  and  flatterers — “  1 
feel  that  I  am  about  becoming  a  god  !”  The 
timid  and  irresolute  Otho  died  with  the  calm 
collectedness  of  a  stoic  ;  but  he  was  reduced 
to  an  extremity  which  left  him  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  Hadrian  amused  himself  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  poem.  Pericles,  when  given 
over  by  his  physicians,  had  recourse  to  sor¬ 
cerers  and  magical  incantations  as  a  Iasi 
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hope.  A  friend  came  in  to  inquire  after  his 
state,  to  whom  he  said,  “  I  must  be  very  near 
my  end,  when  you  see  me  in  such  company.” 
When  Phocion  was  going  to  execution,  a 
thoughtless  Athenian  committed  the  outrage 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  smiled,  and  said 
to  the  magistrates  who  accompanied  him, 
“  Tell  that  foolish  young  man  not  to  open  his 
mouth  again  so  disagreeably.”  The  first 
Darius,  King  of  Persia,  when  dying,  desired 
to  have  this  intellectual  epitaph  engraved  on 
bis  tomb :  “  Here  lies  King  Darius,  who  was 
able  to  drink  many  bottles  of  wine  without 
staggering.” 

Maynard,  a  French  scholar  and  poet,  in¬ 
scribed  these  verses  on  his  study  door,  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  nonchalance  on  the  subject  of 
death ; — 

“  Las  d’espoir,  et  de  me  plaindre 
Des  grands,  de  I’amonr,  et  da  sort ; 
J’attends  patiemment  la  mort, 

Sans  la  desirer,  ni  la  craindre.” 

Jerome  Cardan,  a  celebrated  Italian  phy¬ 
sician,  cast  his  own  nativity,  and  ascertained, 
b^  the  conformation  of  his  horoscope,  that 
his  death  would  take  place  on  a  certain  day. 
He  was  such  a  devout  believer  in  astrology, 
that  be  determined  to  die  at  the  appointed 
time,  rather  than  his  favorite  science  should 
be  detected  in  an  error.  He  therefore  starv¬ 
ed  himself  gradually,  and  calculated  with 
such  mathematical  nicety,  as  to  hit  the  very 
day  and  hour  foretold.  All  astrologers 
should  set  up  Cardan  as  their  high  priest, 
and  central  pillar.  The  learned  Bayle  was 
so  occupied  with  a  critical  work,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Le  Clercq,  that  he  totally  forgot 
and  neglected  a  slow  fever,  which  was  kill¬ 
ing  him  by  measured  advances.  He  died 
while  correcting  the  last  sheets.  Longolius, 
when  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  wrote  to 
his  friends,  informing  them  of  his  condition, 
as  gaily  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  common 
journey.  Des  Sueteaqx,  who  was  tutor  to 
Louis  XIII.,  requested  a  saraband  to  be 
played  to  him,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  his 
spirit  might  pass  away  more  cheerfully. 
Racan,  in  his  life  of  Malherbe,  his  instructor 
in  poetry,  gives  a  very  characteristic  anecdote 
of  his  death.  An  hour  before  he  expired,  be 
started  up  suddenly  and  reproved  his  host¬ 
ess,  who  was  watching  by  him,  for  an  un¬ 
grammatical  expression ;  and  when  his  con¬ 
fessor  reprimanded  him  for  this,  and  told  him 
his  thoughts  should  be  otherwise  employed, 
he  repli^  that  he  could  not  help  it,  but  to 
the  last  gasp  he  would  contend  for  the  purity 


of  the  French  lan^age.  Pelisson  was  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Fouquet, 
and  shared  his  disgrace  ;  after  this  he  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  became  remarkable  for 
the  ardent  zeal  of  his  controversial  tracts  in 
support  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  last 
words  %ere,  “Up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  politics.”  Gassendi, 
on  his  death-bed,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
what  his  opinion  was  of  his  state,  replied,  “I 
neither  know  why  I  was  sent  into  this  world, 
nor  why  I  am  taken  from  it.”  Elisius  Ca- 
lentius,  a  celebrated  poet  at  the  court  of  Al- 
phonso.  King  of  Naples,  and  the  first  writer 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death,  composed  his  own  epitaph,  in 
his  last  moments,  as  follows : 

“Ingenium  natura  dedit,  fortuna  Poets 
Defuit,  atque  inopem  vivere  fecit  amor.” 

Passerat  dictated  his  own  epitaph,  when 
dying,  in  these  words  : — 

“Jean  Passerat  ici  sommeille 
Attendant  que  I’ange  I’eveille, 

Et  croit  quSl  se  reveillera 
Qaand  la  trompette  sonnera. 

Sil  fant  que  maintenant  en  la  fosse  je  tombe, 
Q.ui  ai  toujonrs  aime  la  paix  et  le  repos, 

Alin  que  rien  ne  pese  a  ma  cendre  et  mes  os, 
Amis  de  mauvais  vers,  ne  chargez  pas  ma  tombe.” 

The  Abbd  Brandelot,  who  bad  been  phy¬ 
sician  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  was 
visited,  during  bis  last  illness,  by  the  curate 
of  St.  Sulpice.  The  good  priest,  more  zeal¬ 
ous  than  delicate,  shocked  him  by  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  his  language,  and  was  requested  to 
speak  in  Latin.  Whereupon,  be  quoted  a 
passage  from  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo. 
“  Stop,  Sir,”  said  Brandelot,  with  difficulty, 
“  would  you  outrage  the  ears  of  a  dying  man 
by  the  b^barisms  of  that  rude  African  ?” 

The  Cardinal  du  BelUy,  as  is  well  known, 
was  through  life  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
facetious  scoffer,  Rabelais.  This  may  seem 
strange  and  inconsistent  to  some,  but  in  those 
days  the  princes  of  the  Church  were  not  al¬ 
ways  particular  in  the  selection  of  a  protege. 
When  Rabelais  was  dying,  the  Cardinal  sent 
a  page  to  inquire  how  he  was.  Rabelais 
joked  with  the  envoy  until  he  felt  his  strength 
declining  and  bis  last  moments  approach. 
He  then  said,  “Rapporte  a  monseigneur, 
I’eUtt  on  tu  me  vois.  Je  m’dn  vais  chercher 
un  grand-peut-etre.  11  est  au  nid  de  la  pie, 
quil  s’y  Uenne.  Tire  le  rideau,  la  farce  est 
finie.”  “  Tell  bis  Eminence  the  state  in  which 
you  left  me.  I  am  going  to  inquire  into  a 
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great  possibility.  He  is  in  a  snag  nest,  let 
him  stay  there  as  long  as  he  can.  Draw  the 
curtain,  the  farce  is  over.”  Such  death-beds 
are  startling  and  extraordinary,  but  they  are 
also  fraught  with  utility,  and  furnish  food  for 
melancholy  reflection.  Hobbes  of  Malmesbnry 
seems  to  have  had  the  speech  of  RaLelais  in 
his  mind,  when  he  departed  with  these  words, 
“I  am  going  to  take  a  great  leap  in  the 
dark.”  Yet  this  imaginary  philosopher,  who 
died  with  an  ambiguous  jest,  and  denied  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  was  afraid  of  being  alone, 
and  believed  firmly  in  witches  and  spectres. 
Patru,  one  of  this  class,  called  in  France,  det 
apriia  forU,  being  in  extremity,  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  truly  religious  man, 
wished  him  to  die  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  at  which  he  had  scofled  during 
life.  Patru,  although  a  deist,  was  no  hypo¬ 
crite.  “  The  world,  M.  Patru,”  said  the  good 
Bishop,  looks  upon  you  as  a  philosopher ; 
you  had  better  undeceive  the  public  by  a 
discourse  on  religion.”  “  I  had  better  re¬ 
main  silent,”  said  Patru ;  “  people  only  make 
speeches  in  their  last  moments  from  weakness 
or  vanity.” 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  led  to  execution, 
observed  that  the  scaflbld  was  a  weak  struc¬ 
ture,  and  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  1  pray  you, 
Mr.  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and  as  for 
my  coming  down,  you  may  let  me  shift  for 
myself.”  He  desired  the  executioner  to  be 
very  careful  of  his  beard  ;  “for,”  said  he,  “  my 
beard  has  committed  no  tieason  against  the 
king,  and  deserves  no  punishment.”  Anne 
Boleyn,  clasping  her  neck,  said  to  the  by¬ 
standers,  “  my  neck  is  very  small,  and  will 
give  little  trouble.”  George  Buchanan  had 
a  great  contempt  for  physicians.  During  a 
fever,  which  ended  him,  he  refused  their  pre¬ 
scriptions,  and  being  assured  by  one  of  them 
that  wine  would  be  fatal,  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  drank  the  contents,  and  died 
repeating  an  apposite  elegy  of  Propertius.  • 

Machiavelli,  St.  Evremond,  Madame  de 
Mazarin,  Ninon  de  I’Enclos,  are  included 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  met 
death  with  indifference  and  levity.  In  the 
secret  memoirs  of  Vittorio  Siri,  a  learned 
Italian  monk,  he  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  dying,  seated  herself  on  her  bed,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  ground  and  a  finger  on  her 
mouth,  and  ordering  her  usual  musicians  to 
be  summoned,  listened  to  them,  until  her  last 
breath,  with  inconceivable  delight.  When 
the  famous  Count  de  Grammont  was  reported 

*  “  Cinthia  prima  suit  miaerum  me  cepit  ocellia, 

Contactum  nullis  ante  cupidinibus. 

Turn  mihi,"  Ac.,  Ac. 


to  be  in  extremity,  the  King,  Louis  XIV., 
being  told  of  his  total  want  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  which  shocked  him  not  a  little,  sent  the 
Marquis  de  Dangeau,  to  beg  him  for  the 
credit  of  the  court  to  die  like  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  but 
turning  round  to  his  Countess,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  remarkable  for  her  piety,  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  “  Countess,  take  care,  or  Dan¬ 
geau  will  filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my 
conversion.” 

Brantome,  with  his  usual  naivetl,  relates 
the  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil,  a  maid 
of  honor  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Young  and  handsome,  she  was  equally  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  ready  wit  and  attic  repartees. 
When  she  felt  the  hour  of  her  death  ap¬ 
proaching,  she  called  her  valet,  who  played 
extremely  well  on  the  violin.  “  Julien,”  said 
she,  “  take  your  violin  and  continue  to  play, 
until  you  see  that  I  am  dead,  *  the  Defeat  of 
the  Swiss and  play  as  well  as  you  possibly 
can.  When  you  come  to  the  passage  '  all  is 
lost,’  repeat  it  four  or  five  times  with  as  much 
point  and  pathos  as  you  can  possibly  throw 
in.”  Julien  did  as  be  was  ordered,  and  the 
dying  beauty  accompanied  him  with  her 
voice.  Having  twice  repeated  “  all  is  lost,” 
at  the  proper  moment,  she  tamed  round  in 
her  bed,  and  said  to  her  companions,  “  tout 
est  perdu  a  ce  coup,  et  a  bon  escient,”  all  is 
indeed  lost  this  time,  and  in  good  earnest. 
While  uttering  these  words  she  fell  back  and 
died.  Brantome  adds,  “  she  was  a  great 
talker,  full  of  jests,  very  well  made,  and  re¬ 
spectable  in  her  conduct.” 

Many  of  the  instances  we  have  named, 
savor  of  extravagance  and  aberration  of  in¬ 
tellect.  Between  eccentricity  and  insanity, 
there  is  sometimes  but  a  very  narrow  interval. 
The  old  classic  appears  to  have  been  right 
when  he  said,  “  Nullum  magnum  ingenium 
sine  mixtura  dementiae,”  which  is  thus  ren¬ 
dered  by  our  English  poet — 

“Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied.” 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  TH*  CHARACTER  AND  ACTIONS 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  days  of  “  Good  Queen  Bess”  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Englishmen  with  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction,  as  a  period  when  public  glory  and 
domestic  prosperity  were  blended  together 
in  a  happy  union.  Much  of  this  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  the  great  abilities  and 
exalted  personal  character  of  that  renowned 
sovereign,  but  more  was  in  justice  due  to  the 
improving  spirit  of  the  nation,  to  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  to  the 
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number  of  great  men  whose  services  created 
and  adorned  the  marvels  of  her  long  and 
fortunate  reign.  The  severe  accuracy  of 
modern  research  has  laid  open  many  histori¬ 
cal  fallacies,  and  has  stripped  the  tinsel  from 
many  unsubstantial  reputations.  The  fame 
of  Elizabeth  closely  anatomized,  becomes  a 
reflected  rather  than  an  inherent  quality. 
Let  us  set  forward  a  few  of  the  leading  points 
which  substantiate  this  hypothesis.  We  dwell 
little  on  personal  vanity — which  is  only  say¬ 
ing,  that  she  was  human,  and  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  which  would  rather  be 
admired  for  outward  attraction  than  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority.  She  once  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  present  to  a  young  Dutchman,  who, 
in  a  complimentary  address,  passed  over  her 
talents  to  eulogize  her  beauty.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  accuse  or  indite  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  wrongfully.  Jealous  of  power,  and 
skilful  in  rendering  herself  feared,  she  was 
born  what  many  sovereign  princesses  only 
become  by  laborious  and  protracted  study. 

Elizabeth  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ’ 
name  a  successor  to  the  throne :  a  defective 
policy,  which,  in  case  of  her  sudden  death, 
might  have  involved  the  nation  in  civil  wars. 
Her  original  enmity  against  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  proceeded  from  jealousy  of  her 
superior  loveliness,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
the  bitterness  of  an  envious  rival.  The  Earl 
of  Hertford,  son  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 
privately  married  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey 
(sister  to  Lady  Jane  Grey),  in  whom  centered 
the  right  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to  the  throne. 
The  right  was  too  questionable  to  be  danger¬ 
ous,  though  enough  to  agitate  a  suspicious 
mind.  When  E!iz;ibeth  discovered  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  she  was  so  enraged  at  the  preg¬ 
nancy  of  the  Lady  Catherine,  that  she  threw 
her  into  the  Tower,  and  summoned  Hertford 
to  appear,  who  had  travelled  into  France. 
Hertford,  on  his  return,  was  also  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  because  he  was  unable  within  a 
limited  time  to  prove  his  marriage  by  wit¬ 
nesses,  she  ordered  the  Star-chamber  to  de¬ 
clare  it  unlawful,  and  to  pronounce  any  issue 
arising  therefrom  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
will  of  Henry  VIII.  excluded  the  posterity 
of  his  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
from  the  throne,  and,  therefore,  the  succes¬ 
sion,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  without  direct 
heirs,  might  be  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk’s  descendants.  Hertford  and  his  wife 
found  means,  although  separately  confined, 
to  have  further  intercourse,  and  another  child 
was  the  consequence.  Elizabeth,  driven  fran¬ 
tic  by  this  additional  contempt  of  her  will, 
set  a  fine  of  £15,000  on  Hertford,  and  in¬ 


creased  the  rigor  of  his  confinement,  until  the 
death  of  his  children  and  his  wife,  after  the 
expiration  of  nine  years,  released  her  from 
her  apprehensions.  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
by  the  French  Huguenots,  was  lost  through 
her  parsimonious  delays.  She  neglected  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  governor.  Lord  War¬ 
wick,  for  succors,  until  too  late,  and  after  he 
had  been  compelled  to  capitulate,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1563.  Her  political  judgment  yield¬ 
ed  to  her  private  passions  in  the  remarkable 
obstinacy  with  which  she  continued  her  favor 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  filled  many  important 
posts  with  infinite  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  Totally  destitute  of  character  or 
ability,  he  had  no  recommendations  but  a 
handsome  person  and  engaging  address. 

^  The  unceremonious  manner  in  which  she 
treated  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  of  the 
more  spirited  members  who  happened  to 
displease  her,  showed  that  where  her  sov¬ 
ereign  power  and  prerogative  were  concerned, 
she  as  little  regarded  the  rights  or  liberty  of 
subjects  as  did  her  imperious  father,  Henry 
VIII. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1571,  by  one 
Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  against  an  exclusive 
patent  which  the  Queen  had  granted  to  a 
company  of  merchants  in  Bristol.  Elizabeth 
was  so  incensed  at  this  motion,  which  she 
deemed  an  infringement  of  her  prerogative, 
and  which  was  carried  by  a  majority,  that 
Bell  was  summoned  before  the  Council  and 
bitterly  reprimanded  for  his  audacity.  When 
he  returned  and  made  his  report  to  the 
House,  they  were  struck  with  terror,  and  for 
a  long  time  abstained  from  debating  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  importance,  lest  they  should  offend 
the  Queen  and  Cabinet.  This  patent  was 
contrived  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  four 
courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the  utter 
ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  industrious 
mechanics.*  As  Elizabeth  was  determined 
to  yield  the  Parliament  none  of  her  power, 
she  was  very  cautious  in  asking  them  for  any 
supplies.  We  trace  here  a  simple  solution  of 
her  systematic  frugality.  When  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  were  insufficient  for 
the  royal  expenditure  or  the  public  service, 
she  employed  her  prerogative  and  granted 
monopolies,  or  similarly  ruinous  expedients, 
to  provide  money.  Theodore  Basilides,  Czar 
of  aluscovy,  revoked  the  patent  by  which  the 


*See  “Journals  of  Parliaments  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,”  by  Sir  Simonds  D’Ewea^  p.  242. 
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English  had  enjoyed  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  Russian  trade.  When  Elizabeth  re¬ 
monstrated  against  this  innovation,  he  told 
her  ministers  plainly,  “  that  princes  ought  to 
carry  an  impartial  hand,  as  well  between  their 
own  subjects  as  between  foreigners,  and  not 
convert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  source  of 
private  gain  for  the  interest  of  a  few.”*  This 
barbarian  appears  to  have  had  juster  notions 
of  commercial  equity  than  the  enlightened 
Elizabeth. 

Her  marriage  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  HI.  of  France,  dis¬ 
played  the  coquetry  of  an  ordinary  woman 
rather  than  the  dignity  of  a  great  queen,  and 
showed  also  the  little  regard  she  had  in  reali¬ 
ty  for  the  welfare  of  the  English  nation.  The 
crowns  of  France  and  England  would  have 
been  united  in  their  child,  if  they  had  only 
one,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  he  was 
to  live  in  England  eight  months  in  every  two 
years.  The  laws  and  customs  were  to  be 
preserved,  and  no  foreigner  promoted  to  any 
office  by  the  Duke.  The  importunate  argu¬ 
ments  of  all  her  ministers,  favorites,  and 
courtiers,  and  most  especially  the  well-known 
letter  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  prevailed  with 
her  to  break  off  the  match  when  on  the  point 
of  completion,  and  after  she  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  place,  in  public,  a  ring  on  the  Duke’s 
Enger. 

The  parliament  dared  not  refuse  to  ratify 
the  sentence  against  Queen  Mary.  The  af¬ 
fected  sorrow  of  Elizabeth  was  flimsy  hypoc¬ 
risy.  She  pretended  that  Davison,  to  whom, 
with  her  own  hands,  she  gave  the  warrant, 
with  orders  to  carry  it  to  the  Chancellor  to 
pass  the  great  seal,  had  acted  contrary  to  her 
injunctions,  and  blamed  him  for  the  precipi¬ 
tancy  which  she  suggested  and  urged  herself. 
Davison,  for  his  obedience,  was  imprisoned 
fur  a  long  time,  and  flned  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  fine  was  rigorously  levied,  althousch  it 
reduced  him  to  beggary.  When  she  delivered 
the  warrant  to  Davison,  she  said,  “  Go,  and 
tell  all  this  to  Walsingham,  though  he  is  sick, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he 
hears  of  it.”f  She  also  blamed  Drury  and 
Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eased  her 
of  that  trouble.  It  seems  to  have  been  her 
practice  to  throw  the  odium  of  all  her  unpop¬ 
ular  or  unjustifiable  acts  on  her  subordinate 
agents — a  proceeding  by  which  she  thought 
to  blind  the  world  and  silence  her  own  con¬ 
science. 

*  See  Camden’s  Annals,  p.  493. 

f  See  Camden,  Strype,  and  Davison’s  Letter  to 
Walsingham. 


The  preparations  made  to  oppose  the  Span¬ 
ish  invasion  are  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
chivalric  patriotism  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  than  to 
either  the  vigor  or  liberality  of  the  Queen’s 
government.  Elizabeth  again  sacrificed  her 
interest  to  personal  prejudice,  in  refusing  to 
supply  King  James  of  Scotland  with  men 
and  money  to  execute  justice  on  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  who  had  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Philip  II.  to  raise 
their  forces,  and  w  ith  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards, 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  then  march  into  England  and  effect 
the  same  purpose  there.  A  tenth  part  of 
the  expense  she  bestowed  on  supporting  the 
French  king  would  have  accomplished  this 
object,  which  concerned  her  quite  as  nearly 
as  it  did  her  immediate  neighbor.  As  an¬ 
other  instance  of  private  pique,  she  imprison¬ 
ed  Lord  Southampton,  because,  without  ask¬ 
ing  her  permission,  he  had  married  the  cousin 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  We  pass 
over  altogether  the  burnings  for  heresy  and 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  with  other  capi¬ 
tal  punishments  for  offences  comparatively 
venial,  which  were  much  more  numerous,  and 
of  a  more  cruel  and  despotic  character,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  than  the 
reader  will  easily  discover  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  taking  a  comparative  average  of  time, 
there  were  fewer  executions  under  the  stem 
rule  of  Cromwell,  than  in  any  other  given 
period  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  number 
of  capital  punishments  was  almost  two  thou¬ 
sand  in  each  year.  In  Elizabeth’s  time  that 
number  had  diminished  to  four  hundred.* 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  estimate  had 
sunk  to  forty.  At  present  the  scale  is  con¬ 
siderably  lower,  and  will  probably  continue 
in  a  diminishing  ratio.  Under  George  II., 
the  penal  laws  appeared  to  have  been  ad¬ 
ministered  with  a  severity  equalled  only  by  the 
codes  of  Draco  or  Lycurgus.  Dr.  Johnson, 
writing  in  1738,  says,  in  his  poem,  of  Lon¬ 
don: — 


“  Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Ty¬ 
burn  die, 

With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 

A  single  jail  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 

Could  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 

Fair  Justice  then,  without  constraint  ador’d. 

Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sheath’d  the 
sword ! 


*  See  Harrison,  Book  ii.  chap  2. 
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No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known. 
Blest  age ! — but  ah !  bow  different  from  our 


The  authority  is  sound,  but  the  case  is  not 


analogous.  Alfred  ruled  over  a  few  counties 
with  a  scanty  population.  Neither  the  ex< 
tent  of  his  territory,  nor  the  number  of  his 
subjects,  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  either  in  the 
reign  with  which  his  is  here  compared. 


From  Tsit’t  Magaiin*. 


A  CORONATION  IN  SIAM. 


The  late  King  of  Siam  died  on  the  8rd  of 
April,  1851.  The  ceremonies  attendant  on 
the  demise  of  this  monarch,  and  the  accession 
of  his  brother  to  the  throne,  have  been  mi¬ 
nutely  recorded  in  an  oflBcial  narrative,  drawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
settlements,  by  whom  it  has  been  published. 
The  Siamese  state- paper,  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  is  a  very  curious  affair.  Its 
style  and  contents  recall  to  mind  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Chronicles — a  resem¬ 
blance  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Before  proceeding  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  more  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  comprised  in  the  narrative,  it  will 
be  proper  to  refer  to  certain  facts  that  ren¬ 
der  the  principal  event  to  which  it  relates  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  this 
country. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  b  the  most  wealthy 
and  flourishing,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  of 
the  three  monarchies  (Birma,  Siam,  and 
Cochin  China)  into  which  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Asia  lying  between  India  and 
China  is  divided.  In  extent,  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  perhaps  in¬ 
ferior  'to  the  Birman  Empire ;  but  its  com- 
mercbl  resources  kre  greater,  and  it  has  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  in  its  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
yielding  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  pep¬ 
per,  and  other  valuable  products ;  in  its  in¬ 
dustrious  and  orderly  population,  and  in  the 
excellent  sea- port  of  its  capital  city  (Bang¬ 
kok),  most  favorably  situated  for  carrying 
on  a  lucraUve  commerce  with  Singapore  on 
the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other.  But 
unfortunately,  during  many  years  all  these 
advantages  were,  in  a  great  measure,  neu¬ 
tralized  by  the  disposition  and  policy  of  the 
bte  sovereign,  who  combined  many  of  the 
worst  qualities  of  Oriental  despots.  'A  cruel 


and  sensual  tyrant,  his  excesses  were  only 
restrained  by  his  extreme  cowardice,  and 
probably  by  some  consciousness  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  hold  upon  power — a  weakness 
resulting  from  the  little  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  hb  subjects.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  near  paying  the  penalty  of  hb  mb- 
government,  in  the  loss  of  his  throne.  A 
formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and  was  only 
suppressed,  when  apparently  on  the  point  of 
being  successful,  by  the  bravery  and  military 
skill  of  a  few  foreign  auxiliaries  whom  the 
king  had  in  his  pay.  The  tyrant  took  a 
dreadful  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  the 
rebellion.  The  manner  in  which  the  chief  of 
the  insurgents  was  put  to  death  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his  recently  pub¬ 
lished  account  of  a  residence  in  Sum : 

“  Peer  Sissifoor  was  carried  to  Bangkok, 
tried  as  a  traitor,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
This  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
even  in  countries  far  more  civilized  than 
Siam  ;  but  the  appalling  part  of  the  tale  is 
the  method  by  which  the  sentence  was  put 
into  execution.  The  wretched  criminal  was 
condemned,  first  to  have  both  his  eyes  put 
out  by  the  application  of  searing-irons,  and 
then  to  be  placed  in  an  iron  cage  (that  had 
formerly  had  for  inmate  a  Bengal  royal 
tiger),  which  was  suspended  just  so  high 
above  the  waters  of  the  river,  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  captive,  by  stretching  his  arms  through 
the  close  iron  bars,  could  barely  manage  to 
touch  the  ripple  of  the  waters  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  tip  of  hb  fingers.  Here,  without  food 
or  raiment,  with  no  protection  from  the  fierce 
sultry  heat  of  the  noontide  sun,  with  his 
brains  racking  and  burning,  and  suffering 
from  the  acutest  agonies  that  thirst  can  im¬ 
part,  did  that  unhappy  culprit  listen  to  the 
cool  rippling  sound  of  these  waters,  for  one 
drop  of  which,  like  Dives  of  old,  he  prayed 
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to  wet  his  parched  and  withering  tongue. 
How  earnestly  did  that  man  pray  for  death ! 
And  that  dark  angel,  at  all  times  too  readj 
to  come  unbidden,  kept  aloof  and  mocked  his 
misery  for  three  long  days  and  nights.  Mr. 
Hunter  (nn  English  merchant,  resident  in 
Siam),  charitably  undertook  to  petition  the 
King,  that  at  least  the  man  might  at  once  be 
put  out  of  his  misery ;  but  the  flint-hearted 
monarch  bad  a  revengeful  and  insaUable 
temper,  so  that  the  petition  proved  of  no 
avail ;  and  when  the  wretched  rebel  died — 
as  he  did,  at  length,  happily  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  his  sufferings,  as  an  unconscious  luna¬ 
tic — a  universal  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
spread  on  every  side,  and  even  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  of  the  Siamese  conceived  an  utter  de¬ 
testation  for  the  monarch  who  bad  so  pub¬ 
licly  displayed  a  spirit  that  evil  demons 
could  hardly  excel.” 

As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  ruler,  the 
invaluable  service  which  a  few  Europeans 
had  on  this  occasion  rendered  to  him  only 
made  him  more  than  ever  distrustful  of  them 
and  averse  to  intercourse  with  foreign  states. 
Their  commerce  with  his  dominions  was 
placed  under  heavy  restrictions.  Exorbitant 
tonnage  duties  and  many  vexatious  regula¬ 
tions  were  imposed  on  foreign  ships,  evi¬ 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them 
from  bis  harbors — an  end  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  seek  by  a  direct  prohibition.  The 
residence  of  a  few  Europeans  in  bis  domin¬ 
ions  was  permitted,  but  the  indulgence  was 
well  known  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  need 
which  he  had  of  their  services,  and  still  more 
to  the  influence  of  his  brother,  the  heir  ap¬ 
parent.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  in¬ 
duce  the  King  to  relax  the  pernicious  restric¬ 
tions  which  diminished  the  foreign  commerce 
of  bis  kingdom,  but  without  success.  The 
merchants  of  Singapore,  who  felt  most  se¬ 
verely  the  bad  efiects  of  the  system,  were 
particularly  anxious  for  its  abrogation ;  and 
Sir  James  Brooke  undertook  a  mission  to 
Bangkok,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
treaty  of  commerce  on  mutually  beneficial 
principles.  His  efforts,  however,  proved 
fruitless.  Some  persons,  at  the  time,  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  failure  was  owing  not  so  much 
to  the  ill-will  of  the  monarch,  as  to  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  his  bigoted  advisers;  but  from 
what  is  now  known,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
suspicious  and  annoying  course  pursued  on 
that  occasion  was  in  reality  a  result  of  the 
King’s  own  settled  policy. 

This  policy  was  tolerated  by  foreign  states, 
and  endured  by  the  Siamese  people,  with 
the  more  patience,  as  there  was  reason  to  ex¬ 


pect  that  its  evils  would  not  be  of  very  long 
continuance.  The  King  was  old  and  sickly, 
and  bad  not  many  years  to  live.  His  two 
younger  brothers — one  of  whom  would  prob¬ 
ably  succeed  him — were  both  distinguished 
by  their  intelligence,  their  remarkable  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  their  liberal  views  in  regard 
to  foreign  intercourse.  The  eldest  of  them, 
commonly  known  to  foreigners  as  “Prince 
Chou-Faa,”  is  said  to  speak  and  write  Eng¬ 
lish  with  facility,  to  understand  Latin,  and 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  more  important  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts  of  modem  civilization.  He  is 
a  good  mathematician  and  machinist;  has 
introduced  Europ>ean  discipline  and  arms  into 
the  Siamese  army ;  has  established  ship¬ 
building  yards  in  the  river  Menam  ;  and, 
like  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  has  evinced  a 
peculiar  taste  for  watch  making.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  have  supposed  that  the  prince  merely 
addicted  himself  to  the  last-mentioned  harm¬ 
less  pursuit  in  order  to  quiet  the  suspicions 
of  bis  royal  brother,  who  was  well  known  to 
regard  him  with  extreme  jealousy  and  aver¬ 
sion.  With  the  same  object,  the  prince, at  a 
subsequent  period,  assumed  the  office  and 
yellow  garb  of  the  priesthood.  This  step 
served  also  to  conciliate  the  intolerant  priestly 
party,  who  disliked  the  kindness  of  the  prince 
to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Mr.  Neale  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Prince  Chou-Faa,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  an  indubitably  clever  scholar  and 
a  perfect  gentleman.”  The  prince  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  procure  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  agents,  from  Singapore, 
“  and,”  says  the  author  just  quoted,  “  I  have 
seen  him  laugh  as  heartily  over  Dickens’s 
‘Pickwick’  as  though  he  bad  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  scenes  that  book  depicts  from 
his  earliest  youth.”  When  Mr.  Neale  knew 
him,  in  1842,  the  prince  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  he  must,  therefore,  now  be 
nearly  fifty. 

His  younger  brother,  who  has  been  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Prince  Momfanoi — but  who 
receives  in  the  official  document  the  cum¬ 
brous  appellation  of  Prince  T.  N.  Chou  Fa 
Kromakun  Itsarete — has  a  reputation  for 
learning,  accomplishments,  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  elder 
brother.  A  strong  attachment  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  brothers,  and  has  recently 
been  manifested  by  the  elder,  in  associating 
the  other  with  himself,  according  to  an  old 
Siamese  custom,  in  the  capacity  of  Vice- 
King,  having  in  particular  the  direction  of 
military  affairs.  This  creation  of  “  war- 
chief  ”  is,  no  doubt — as  well  as  the  election 
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of  the  sovereign  by  the  “  great  council  ”  of 
the  nation — one  of  the  primitive  customs 
which  the  Siamese  have  preserved  from  the 
times  when  their  forefathers  wandered,  a  Tar¬ 
tar  tribe,  over  the  immense  steppes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  along  with  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mongols,  the  Turks,  the  Hungarians,  and 
many  other  less  notable  bran^es  of  the 
same  widely-scattered  race. 

To  these  explanations  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that,  from  internal  evidence,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  author  of  the  document  from* 
which  the  following  details  are  derived,  was 
the  new  sovereign  himself,  assisted,  perhaps, 
by  one  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bangkok,  to  whom  he  would  naturally  apply 
for  aid  in  any  literary  effort. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  “  His  late  most  righteous  and  illustri¬ 
ous  Majesty,  Phrabat  Gomdet  Phra  Phudha 
Chou,  was  seized  with  a  sickness  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  ability  to  sleep,  producing 
much  nausea,  and  greatly  impairing  his  appe¬ 
tite,  so  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  ade¬ 
quately  nourish  himself.”  In  spite  of  the  at¬ 
tentions  and  prescriptions  of  the  royal  phy¬ 
sicians — or,  possibly,  in  consequence  of 
them — the  illness  continued  to  increase.  At 
length,  on  the  9th  of  March,  “  His  Majesty 
summoned  the  company  of  his  nobles  and 
hU  lords,  in  whom  he  placed  perfect  con6- 
dence,  into  his  presence,  at  his  bedside.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  assembled,  he  said  to  them,  ‘This, 
my  present  sickness,  is  severe,  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  all  bad ;  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
baffle  all  the  skill  of  my  physicians.’  ”  The 
narrator,  in  true  Oriental  style,  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  secret  meditations  of 
the  monarch.  “  Whereupon,”  we  are  told, 
“  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  *  This 
kingdom  has  become  large,  its  fame  is  spread 
abroad  to  all  foreign  countries.  It  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  appoint  my  successor  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  pleasure  ;  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  supported  in  my  choice  of  a 
successor — that,  should  I  attempt  it,  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom  would  be  broken,  the 
people  and  persons  of  honor  who  shall  fill  all 
the  place.s  of  trust  in  the  future  will  not  be 
pleased,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
give  rise  to  civil  commotion,  and  bring  trou¬ 
ble  to  the  illustrious  princes  and  royal  ser¬ 
vants,  both  great  and  small,  and  to  the  Bud- 
hist  priesthood,  and  to  the  people.’  ” 

The  meaning  of  this  doubtless  is,  that  the 
dying  king,  seeing  clearly  that  his  subjects 
bad  set  their  minds  upon  raising  his  brother 
to  the  throne,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  ordered  them  to  choose  for  his  successor 


the  person  who  should  be,  as  it  is  expressed, 

“  the  choice  of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom,” 
especially  enjoining  them  to  select  “  a  prince 
of  middle  age,  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  touching  the  duties  of  a  king,” 
<kc. — that  being  exactly  what  he  knew  they 
had  all  predetermined  to  do.  The  author 
of  the  narrative,  however,  with  loyal  or  fra¬ 
ternal  terderness  to  the  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  lauds  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
of  this  procedure  in  extravagant  terms. 
“  His  late  Majesty,”  we  are  assured,  “  did 
this  because  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  of  mind,  having  great 
compassion  and  unbounded  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  !”  This  praise,  bestowed 
upon  the  executioner  of  Peer  Sissifoor,  may 
be  considered  to  fairly  rival  the  boldest  pan¬ 
egyric  that  was  ever  inscribed  on  a  tomb¬ 
stone. 

The  council,  however,  did  not  proceed  to 
elect  a  successor  while  the  king  was  yet  liv¬ 
ing.  Such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  early  in  the  morning. 
King  Somdet  Phra  Phudha  Chou  expired; 
“  whereupon,”  we  are  told,  “  all  the  illus¬ 
trious  princes  and  nobles,  and  lords,  great 
and  small,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
throne,  mourned  greatly  for  him  ”  Their 
grief,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
sending  at  once  for  the  Prince  Chou  Fa 
Mongkut  (as  be  is  here  styled),  who  was 
“  then  abiding  as  chief  priest  in  the  temple 
Bowavaniwate.”  The  people  at  large  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  mourn  at  all,  or  to 
dissemble  their  delight  at  the  change  of 
rulers.  They  flock^  joyfully  around  the 
prince  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  palace,  in¬ 
voked  blessings  on  him,  and  “  brought  flow¬ 
ers  in  great  profusion,  and  presented  them 
to  him  by  the  way.”  He  first,  accompanied 
by  the  princes  and  great  nobles,  proceeded 
to  the  hall  of  slate,  where  the  corpse  of  the 
late  king  “  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in 
full  kingly  attire.  His  Royal  Highness  then 
poured  water  upon  the  corpse,  according  to 
custom  ;  after  which  it  was  escorted  to  the 
golden  urn,  which  was  engraven,  embossed, 
and  adorned  with  nine  kinds  of  precious 
stones.”  The  royal  corpse  was  then  borne 
into  an  inner  apartment,  where  it  remained 
during  the  subsequent  ceremonies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
necessary  to  go  through  even  the  form  of 
electing  Prince  Chou  Faa  to  the  vacant 
throne ;  for  in  the  evening,  when  the  great 
council  met,  its  only  act  was  to  invite  (of 
course,  at  his  suggestion)  his  younger  bro- 
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ther,  Prince  Chou  Faa  Kromakun  Itsarete, 
“  to  rule  the  illustrious  kingdom  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  elder  brother,  henceforth  and 
for  ever.”  This  arrangement  being  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  settled,  all  the  officers  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  every  grade  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  proceeded  to  do  what  the  same  class 
has  recently  been  doing — though  probably 
with  very  different  feelings — in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  country,  namely,  to  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance.  Within  less  than  a  month,  it  is 
stated  more  than  fifteen  thousand  persons 
had  thus  sworn  fidelity  to  the  new  sove¬ 
reigns. 

On  the  day  following  the  election,  the  for¬ 
mal  “  abduction”  of  the  elder  prince  from 
the  priesthood  took  place  in  the  customary 
way.  The  ceremony  was  very  simple.  “  His 
Royal  Highness  took  his  leave  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  by  laying  off  his  yellow  robes,  bathing 
himself  in  consecrated  water,  and  clothing 
himself  in  figured  white  cloth.”  The  prince 
then  at  once  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  yet  receive  the  style  of 
“  Majesty.” 

The  more  important  ceremony  of  the  cor¬ 
onation  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
15th  of  May,  that  being  the  day  on  which 
the  astrologers  had  declared  that  "  the  six¬ 
teen  signs  of  the  heavens  would  be  most  aus¬ 
picious  ;”  a  declaration  at  which  the  royal 
reader  of  Pickwick”  must  have  chuckled  a 
little  to  himself  in  secret.  Previously,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  these  diviners  set  to  work,  with 
one  of  the  “  chief  scribes”  and  “  the  great 
Brahmin  teacher,”  to  give  a  new  name  to  his 
Majesty.  This  they  accomplished  in  a  not 
very  intelligible  manner,  by  means  of  “  four 
series  of  circular  shelves  of  three  stories 
each  ;”  one  being  of  glass,  another  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  of  plantain- 
leaves,  together  with  sundry  plates  of  cakes, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  a  screen  of  silk,  a  sheet 
of  gold,  «kc. — the  whole  operation  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  one  of  M.  Ro¬ 
bin’s  most  complicated  feats  of  legerdemain. 
The  result  was,  that  his  Majesty  was  to  be 
known  thenceforward  under  the  not  very 
euphonious  appellation  of  “Somdet  Pbra 
Chom  Klow.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May  the 
Prince  went  into  the  great  hail  of  the  palace, 
“  lighted  the  consecrated  candles,  and  bow¬ 
ed  himself  in  worship.’’  He  then  entered 
the  shower  bath,  and  was  sprinkled  with 
consecrated  water.  After  bathing  be  put  on 
a  yellow  **  phanung,”  or  waistcloth,  flowered 
with  gold,  and  a  ••  golden  jacket,”  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  great  ball.  Here  be  seated 


himself  on  the  “  octagon  throne,”  under  the 
“  royal  circular  canopy  of  seven  stories  called 
sawikrachat.”  This  octagonal  throne  com¬ 
prised,  in  fact,  eight  seats,  looking  towards 
“  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  centre  a  pillar,  which  formed  the 
common  back  to  them  all.  Here  a  singular 
ceremony  took  place.  “  Surrounding  this 
eight-sided  throne  were  eight  seats,  on  which 
eight  of  the  wise  men  sat,  facing  the  throne. 
His  Royal  Highness  first  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  throne  facing  the  east,  having  his  face 
eastward.  The  wise  man  seated  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  then  spoke  in  the  Bali  language,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  a  blessing  upon  him,  and  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  of  the  Budhist  religion  to 
his  charge.  His  Royal  Highness  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  charge,  with  a  goblet  decked  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  of  great 
price.  Whereupon  a  Brahmin  of  high  rank 
presented  to  him  holy  water  from  a  shell, 
whose  special  base  turned  to  the  right,  and 
poured  it  into  his  hand.  Of  this  his  Royal 
Highness  drank  a  little,  and  with  the  remain¬ 
der  washed  his  face.  He  then  moved  to  the 
south-east  side  of  the  throne  ;  the  wise  man 
seated  in  that  direction  pronounced  a  blessing, 
and  delivered  up  the  kingdom,  as  the  one 
before  had  done.  The  Brahmin  presented 
the  holy  water,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
drank  and  washed  as  before.  Thus  did  he 
seat  himself  successively  on  each  of  the  eight 
sides  of  the  throne,  and  thus  did  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  proceed  until  each  of  the  eight  wise  men 
had  pronounced  a  blessing  and  delivered  up 
the  kingdom,  as  before  stated.” 

The  Prince  having  undergone  the  eight 
benedictions  of  the  wise  men  and  the  eight 
lavations,  must  have  been  glad  to  escape 
from  the  octagonal  throne  to  the  four-sided 
throne,  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
fine  gold,”  where  the  real  coronation  was  to 
take  place.  He  was  first  presented  with  the 
most  precious  sawikrachat  (or  canopy), 
which  is  the  chief  insignia  of  supreme  power 
of  the  King  of  Siam  from  ancient  times.” 
Then  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  kingdom,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  this  ceremony,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Prince  first  with  the  gold  sheets 
on  which  his  new  name  was  written,  then  with 
“  the  crown  of  victory,”  and  "  the  royal 
breast-chain,  made  of  the  purest  gold,” 
which  the  Prince  immediately  put  on,  then 
with  the  “  royal  cane”  and  the  “  royal  dag¬ 
ger,’’  the  former  of  which  the  Prince  plac^ 
on  his  right  thigh,  and  the  latter  on  his  left ; 
and,  finally,  with  eight  kinds  of  arms,  viz., 
“  the  javelin,  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  Japan 
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dagger,  the  sword,  the  cane,  haring  a  dag¬ 
ger  enclosed,  the  gun,  and  the  spear  for  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  mouth  when  scaling  walls.”  The 
royal  shoes  were  then  placed  on  his  feet,  and, 
after  a  few  minor  ceremonies,  the  coronation 
was  complete,  and  the  Prince  became  King 
of  Siam. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  the  first  to  receive 
his  Majesty’s  commands,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  mentioned.  Consecrated  water  was 
then  poured  upon  the  earth,  “  as  a  blessing 
upon  all  the  animated  creation.  This  being 
done,  the  Brahmins  then  sounded  again  their 
shell  trumpets,  in  concert  with  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  music.”  Then  followed  other  cere¬ 
monies  of  great  pomp,  including  a  royal  au¬ 
dience,  to  which,  contrary  to  previous  usage, 
all  the  foreigners  of  the  city  were  admitted, 
as  a  mark  of  the  King’s  special  favor.  The 
same  particular  attention  to  foreign  residents 
was  shown  throughout  the  subsequent  cere¬ 
monies  and  rejoicings,  which  lasted  till  the 
3rd  of  June.  They  included  processions  by 
land  and  by  water,  distributions  of  money, 
and  other  presents,  public  worship,  banquets 
of  the  priests,  reviews  of  the  troops,  &c. 
Some  of  these  ceremonies  must  have  been  of 
a  very  splendid  and  picturesque  character. 
The  procession  of  barges,  for  example,  com¬ 
prised  about  240  large  beats,  having  from  25 
to  60  rowers  each,  asides  a  great  compa¬ 
ny  of  boats  of  smaller  size.  The  large  boats 
were  gorgeously  gilt  or  quaintly  carved,  and 
bedizened  with  flags.  The  boatmen  and  offi¬ 
cers  were  clothed  in  handsome  uniforms  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  or  figured  silks.  Several  of 
the  barges  carried  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
gunners  to  man  them. 

The  details  of  all  these  proceedings  are  given 
in  full  in  the  official  paper  from  which  this 
account  has  been  derived.  The  only  part, 
however,  which  can  be  extracted  entire,  is 
the  following  rather  striking  account  of  one 
of  the  processions : — 

His  Majesty  then  ascended  and  seated 
himself  on  the  royal  palankeen,  made  of  fine 
plated  gold,  and  richly  decked  with  dia¬ 
monds  of  nine  different  kinds.  Being  attend¬ 
ed  by  all  the  royal  body-guard,  going  before 
and  following  after,  he  passed  along  the 
covered  street.  While  passing  through  this 
street  he  strewed  silver  talungs  (a  coin  worth 
about  3d.)  by  handfuls.  At  that  time  Phaya- 
veset  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  company  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  a  gateway  of 
the  street,  where  they  had  another  interview 
with  his  Majesty,  who  threw  to  them  many 
handfuls  of  salungs.  This  being  done,  bis  Ma¬ 


jesty  went  into  the  temple  of  the  emerald 
idol,  and  lighted  the  incense  sticks  and  can¬ 
dles,  and  offered  flowers  and  other  things  to 
the  idol.  Then  he  had  the  bones  of  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  brought,  each  in  his 
golden  um,  and  made  offerings  of  incense, 
sticks  and  candles,  and  flowers  to  them. 
Then  he  invited  a  company  of  chief  priests  to 
pronounce  a  series  of  solemn  reflections  on 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  of  making  offerings  to  these  sacred 
relics.  This  being  done,  be  passed  out  of  the 
temple  by  another  gate  than  that  in  which 
he  entered,  and  strewed  silver  all  along  the 
way  he  went,  until,  by  a  circuitous  passage, 
he  came  to  the  Dudsidta  Mabaprasat  (the 
most  splendid  building  of  the  royal  palace) 
and  made  offerings  to  the  corpse  of  bis  elder 
brother,  bis  late  Majesty  Somdet  Phra  Phud- 
ba  Chou,  which  was  sitting  in  state  in  a  gold¬ 
en  urn  in  that  place,  lie  then  invited  a 
company  of  chief  priests  to  pronounce  so¬ 
lemn  reflections  suitable  to  the  occasion,  as 
before.  After  this  he  passed  by  an  inner 
passage  (to  wit,  the  passage  for  females  of 
the  palace)  and  strewed  silver  everywhere  as 
he  went,  and  then  returned  to  the  "  Maha- 
monthian,”  or  inner  apartment. 

The  obsequies  of  the  late  king  bad  yet  to 
be  celebrated.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  erect  immense  buildings  for  the 
burning  of  the  royal  remains.  The  largest 
of  these  buildings  was  to  have  a  canopied 
roof,  rising  into  a  spire  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.  Under  this  lofty  canopy 
were  to  be  erected  another  canopy  and  spire, 
and  beneath  the  latter  a  building  of  pagoda 
form,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  royal  dead 
were  to  be  burned.  The  remarks  which  are 
made  on  this  subject,  in  the  official  docu¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly  by  the  new  king  himself, 
are  deserving  of  quotation : — 

**  The  business  of  preparing  for  and  cele¬ 
brating  the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  late 
Majesty  is  very  great.  This  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  force  of  the  royal  custom  from 
olden  times.  Large  sums  of  money  are  al¬ 
ways  sacrificed  on  such  occasions  from  the 
royal  treasury ;  and  it  consequently  costa 
much  labor  and  time  and  strength  to  all 
classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  custom  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  which  is  not  followed  by  any  advan¬ 
tage.  But  it  is  a  very  old  custom  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  all  her  tributaries  well 
known  and  revered.  And  if  it  should  be 
I  now  disregarded,  passing  it  by  with  ceremo- 
I  nies  only  such  as  are  really  needed,  all  the 
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head  provinces  and  tributary  kingdoms  would 
find  fault,  and  attribute  it  to  base  motives 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty.” 

In  these  remarks  the  new  monarch  evi¬ 
dently  intends  to  explun  to  his  European 
friends  his  motives  for  any  other  part  of  his 
conduct  or  policy  which  might  seem  to  them 
not  worthy  of  his  good  sense  and  enlightened 
intellect.  If  he  listened  solemnly  to  the 
eightfold  benedictions  of  the  Siamese  wise 
men,  washed  his  face  eight  times  with  holy 
water,  scattered  handfuls  of  silver  in  the 
streets,  and  went  through  other  similar  cere¬ 
monies  with  gravity  and  patience,  it  was 
doubtless  only  because  they  were  very  old 
customs  of  the  kingdom  ,  and  because,  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  bis  na¬ 
tion  in  these  trivial  or  indifferent  matters,  he 
might  have  aroused  prejudices  that  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
really  important  reforms  which  he  was  medi¬ 
tating. 

That  this  was  the  object  in  view  may  be 
inferred  from  the  result.  The  narrative 
(which  is  dated  in  September  last)  is  stated 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  information  of  people  of 
foreign  countries,  and  sent  to  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  settlements,  “  that  he  may 
more  fully  understand  the  royal  customs 
herein  described and  it  is  intimated  that 
if  the  governor  should  see  fit  “  to  publish 
this  article  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet,”  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The 
document  has  been  accordingly  printed  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Elast- 
era  Archipelago.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
Singapore  papers  have  announced  that  very 
considerable  reductions  had  already  been 
made  in  the  tonnage-duties  levied  on  foreign 
ships,  that  a  "  most  gracious  reception”  had 
been  given  to  the  supercargo  of  the  first 
English  merchant-vessel  which  arrived  after 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and 
that  the  renewal  of  the  English  embassy,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommencing  the  negotia¬ 


tions  for  a  liberal  commercial  treaty,  was 
strongly  desired.  The  most  amicable  senti¬ 
ments,  it  is  said,  are  expressed  m  regard  to 
the  British  Oovemment.  The  "Singapore 
Free  Press,”  which  gives  this  information, 
adds  some  other  particulars  of  considerable 
interest.  "The  new  Praklang,  with  whom, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  strangers 
come  most  in  contact,  is  a  nobleman  of  much 
ability,  and  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments  in 
regard  to  commercial  matters.  He  speaks 
as  well  as  reads  and  writes  English  with  flu¬ 
ency.  A  large  man-of-war  is  on  the  stocks, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  clearing  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  of  pirates.  All  the  branches 
of  the  military  service  are  well  regulated ; 
and  our  informant  states  that  he  was  present 
at  several  reviews  of  different  descriptions  of 
troops,  whose  neat  and  soldierlike  appear¬ 
ance,  and  steadiness  and  quickness  on  pa¬ 
rade,  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
officers.  The  internal  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  receiving  the  most  fostering  care  of 
the  Government,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
kings  to  restore  the  sugar- cultivation  to  its 
former  state,  and  even  extend  it  much  fur¬ 
ther,  by  affording  liberal  pecuniary  support 
to  the  cultivators.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
every  fresh  arrival  from  Siam  brings  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  new  and  better  order  of 
things  now  prevailing  in  that  important 
country,  which  seems  to  have  fairly  embark¬ 
ed  on  a  course  of  prosperity,  which,  we  sin¬ 
cerely  trust,  may  long  flow  on  unchecked  and 
ever  increasing.  ’ 

It  is,  on  many  accounts,  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  while  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
Birma  an  appeal  to  arms  has  been  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  check  the  insolence  of 
unenlightened  and  despotic  power  in  Siam, 
on  the  contrary,  a  wise  and  generous  forbear¬ 
ance  has  allowed  time  for  the  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Europe  to  achieve  a  peaceful  victory' 
over  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which  are 
natural  enough,  and  not  altogether  inexcusa¬ 
ble,  in  those  semi-barbarous  Governments. 


Leigh  Hunt’s  Description  or  Tom  Moore. 
— "  Moore’s  forehead,”  says  Leigh  Hunt, 
"  was  bony  and  full  of  character,  with  ‘  bumps’ 
of  wit,  large  and  radiant  enough  to  transport 
a  phrenologist.  In  this  particular  he  strongly 
resembled  Sterne.  His  eyes  were  as  dark 
and  as  fine  as  you  could  wish  to  see  under  a 
set  of  vine  leaves ;  his  mouth  generous  and 
good-humored,  with  dimples ;  and  his  man¬ 
ner  as  bright  as  his  talk,  full  of  the  wish  to 


please  and  be  pleased.  He  sang  and  played 
with  great  force  on  the  pianoforte,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  his  musical  compositions. 
His  voice,  which  was  a  little  hoarse  in  speak¬ 
ing — at  least  I  used  to  think  so— softened  into 
a  breath,  like  that  of  a  flute,  when  sin^g. 
In  speaking,  he  was  emphatic  in  rmling 
about  the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  despair  of 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  national  peculiar¬ 
ity.’^ 
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THE  POLICE  SYSTEM  OF  LONDON. 


There  are  few  subjects  more  important 
and  interesting  than  the  combined  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  internal  security  of  a  nation 
comprehended  in  the  term,  System  of  Police. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  great 
metropolis,  where  there  is  a  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  property,  where  a  large  population 
live  under  the  constant  pressure  of  want  and 
stimulus  of  appetite,  and  where  the  immense 
aggregation  of  human  beings  necessarily  af¬ 
fords  opportunities  of  combination  as  well  as 
facilities  for  concealment.  In  London,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arrangements  are  so  good,  the  se¬ 
curity  so  general,  and  the  complex  machinery 
works  so  quietly,  that  the  real  danger  which 
must  always  exist  where  the  wealth  and  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  nation  are  brought  into  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  its  poverty  and  crime,  is  too  much 
forgotten ;  and  people  begin  to  think  it  quite 
a  matter  of  course,  or  one  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  Providence,  that  they  sleep  and 
wake  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  hordes  of 
starving  plunderers. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  ac¬ 
tual  organization  of  the  great  living  machine 
which  keeps  guard  over  our  Metropolis,  with 
its  ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  and 
watches  at  night  in  order  that  two  millions  j 
and  a  half  of  people  may  sleep  in  safety, 
although  six  thousand  professional  thieves 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
to  plunder.  It  consists,  besides  the  two 
Commissioners,*  of  1  chief  superintendent, 
18  superintendents,  124  inspectors,  585  ser¬ 
geants,  and  4797  constables,  in  all  5,525  per¬ 
sons.  About  3,700  men  are  on  duty  all 
night,  and  about  1,800  all  day.  During  the 
night  they  never  cease  patrolling  the  whole 
time  they  are  on  duty,  l^ing  forbidden  even 
to  sit  down.  The  police  district  is  mapped 
out  into  divisions,  the  divisions  into  sub¬ 
divisions,  the  sub-divisions  into  sections,  and 
the  sections  into  beats,  all  being  numbered, 


*  The  ConuniMionera  are  Magistratee  for  the 
aeven  ooontiea  into  which  their  diatrict  extenda; 
via,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Easex,  Kent, 
Baekinghamshire,  and  Berkshire;  and  the  police 
are  oonkables  for  all  these  counties. 


and  the  limits  carefully  defined.  To  every 
beat  certain  constables  are  specifically  as¬ 
signed,  and  they  are  provided  with  little 
maps  called  beat-cards.  The  business  of 
the  constable  on  duty  is  to  perambulate  his 
beat  in  a  fixed  time  according  to  an  appoint¬ 
ed  route ;  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  over  it,  he 
immediately  begins  his  rounds  again,  so  that 
the  patrolling  sergeant  knows  at  any  moment 
where  the  constable  ought  to  be  found  unless 
something  unusual  has  occurred.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  is  this  arrangement  carried  into  effect, 
that  every  street,  road,  lane,  alley,  and  court, 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  (except  that 
small  part  the  City  of  London)  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  all  the  parishes  (218  in 
number)  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  which  are  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles, 
90  miles  in  circumference,  and  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  two-and-a-half  millions,  is  visited 
constantly  day  and  night  by  some  of  the 
police.  The  beats  vary  considerably  in  size ; 
in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  open 
and  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes,  an 
occasional  visit  from  a  policeman  is  sufficient, 
and  he  traverses  a  wide  district.  But  the 
limits  of  the  beat  are  diminished,  and  of 
course  the  frequency  of  the  visits  increased, 
in  proportion  to  the  character  and  density  of 
I  the  population,  the  throng  and  pressure  of 
traffic,  the  concentration  of  property,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  streets.  Within  a  circle  of 
six  miles  from  St.  Paul’s  the  beats  are  ordi¬ 
narily  traversed  in  periods  varying  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  there  are 
points  which,  in  fact,  are  never  free  from  in¬ 
spection.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
this  system  places  the  wealthier  localities  at 
a  disadvantage,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  police 
that  you  guard  St.  James’  by  watching  St. 
Giles’. 

The  district  is  divided  into  18  divisions 
containing,  including  the  Thames,  121  police 
stations,  each  station  being  the  place  from 
which  the  police  duties  are  carried  on  within 
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the  division  or  sub-division,  where  all  com¬ 
munications  are  received,  and  explanation  on 
police  matters  disseminated.  A  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  the  policemen  live  in  the  sta¬ 
tion-house,  so  that  a  reserve  is  always  at 
hand,  and  here,  on  the  watch  like  a  spider  in 
the  centre  of  his  web,  an  inspector  is  always 
in  attendance — ‘*A1I  sly  slow  things  with 
circumspective  eyes.”  When  anything  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  district  worth  communicating, 
the  intelligence  is  conveyed  from  one  con¬ 
stable  to  the  other  till  it  reaches  the  station- 
house — thence,  by  an  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment  of  routes  and  messengers,  it  passes  to 
the  central  office  at  Whitehall,  thence  along 
radiating  lines  to  each  division,  and  from  the 
divisional  station-houses  to  every  constable 
in  the  district.  This  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence  is  important  as  regards  the  de¬ 
tection  of  crime,  but  especially  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  city  from  riot.  In  a  case  of 
emergency,  the  Commissioners  could  com¬ 
municate  intelligence  to  every  man  in  the 
force,  and  collect  the  whole  5,500  men  in 
one  place  in  two  hours.  A  communication 
by  electric  telegraph  was  established  between 
the  Commissioners’  office  in  Whitehall  Place 
and  the  police  station  in  Hyde  Park  during 
the  Great  Exhibition :  probably,  hereafter, 
this  mode  of  communication  will  be  adopted 
generally,  by  which  information  and  direc¬ 
tions  may  be  instantaneously  made  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  police  district,  as  is  the  case, 
we  believe,  already  in  Berlin.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  quite  common  for  the  parochial  police 
to  be  overawed  by  the  multitude  of  ruffians 
who  had  gathered  together  from  several 
quarters,  and  on  any  occasion  of  apprehended 
tumult,  the  peace  of  the  town  wiis  in  reality 
preserved  by  a  display  of  military.  The 
power  of  rapid  concentration  has  so  effectu¬ 
ally  corrected  this  evil,  that  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  call  the  mili¬ 
tary  into  actual  operation  in  aid  of  the  civil 
force. 

Those  who  merely  observe  a  policeman 
quietly  walking  along  his  beat,  would  hardly 
imagine  the  exceedingly  laborious  nature  of 
his  duty.  Of  the  numerous  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  force,  not  more  than  one 
in  three  possesses  physical  strength  equal 
to  the  work ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  which 
exacts  this  exertion,  also  insists  upon  extreme 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  great  self-com¬ 
mand  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  At 
first  the  number  of  dismissals  and  resigna¬ 
tions  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  the  duty ;  but  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  persevered  through  every  difficulty 


in  enforcing  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  force 
into  its  present  remarkable  state  of  efficiency. 
The  numerous  applications  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  from  persons  desirous  to  mark  by 
some  donation  their  sense  of  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  police  is  decisive  testimony  as 
to  their  conduct.  In  1850  the  amount  paid 
to  the  police  as  rewards  for  arresting  offend¬ 
ers  and  recovering  stolen  property  was  6l3f. 
12«.  Id.,  while  the  voluntary  gratuities  paid 
within  the  same  period  by  individuals,  for 
extra  services,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
4957/.  lx.  bd  Nor  can  clearer  proof  be 
given  of  perfect  discipline  than  the  fact  that 
5000  men,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life, 
with  moderate  wages,  (2«.  bd.  to  3«.  per 
day),  exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  London,  and  discharg¬ 
ing,  for  the  most  part  during  night,  a  very 
laborious  duty,  always  irksome,  and  often 
dangerous,  are  kept  in  complete  control  with¬ 
out  any  extraordinary  coercive  power.  The 
completeness  of  their  organization  was  at  one 
time  a  ground  of  attack  against  them.  Dis¬ 
cipline  and  gradation  of  ranks  being  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  inseparably  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  idea  of  a  military  b'>dy, — ad¬ 
vantage  was  taken  of  this  feeling  to  turn 
against  the  police  our  constitutional  jealousy 
j  of  a  military  force.  Indeed  even  now,  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  always  recollect  that  the  only  es¬ 
sential  difference  between  a  civil  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  body  is  the  possession  of  arms :  and  that 
this,  which  constitutes  the  power  of  the 
soldier,  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  con¬ 
stable, — fur  a  soldier  is  necessarily  a  bad 
policeman.  He  cannot  use  his  musket  by 
degrees ;  if  he  acts  at  all  he  must  inflict 
death  ;  and  a  mistake  being  irreparable,  his 
freedom  of  action  must  be  limited,  except 
where  it  is  intended  to  inflict  the  extremity 
of  punishment.  Whereas  the  constable,  be¬ 
cause  he  possesses  no  deadly  weapon,  may 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  right  of  inter¬ 
ference,  and  by  a  moderate  application  of 
force  at  an  early  period,  may  prevent  the 
growth  and  progress  of  crime,  which  the 
soldier  could  only  punish. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
was,  in  1850,  385,744/.;  which  was  defrayed 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Rate  of  Gd.on  10,486,361/.,  the  annual 
rental  of  the  district,  equal  to  about 
2s.  3d.  per  head  -  .  -  .  £262,159 

Payment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  100,325 
Payments  by  public  departments  for 

services  ....  -  10,607 

Miscellaneous  receipts  -  -  •  10,117 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  Police  Courts  cost  | 
45,000/.  a-year,  of  which  about  11,000/.  is 
received  in  fees  and  forfeitures,  and  the  re-  | 
mainder  is  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  All  shares  of  6nes  on  convictions 
where  any  of  the  police  are  informers,  and 
which  should  be  payable  to  them,  are  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Commissioners  paid  to  the 
Police  Courts’  Fund,  lest  any  suspicion 
might  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the  police 
from  their  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  ob¬ 
taining  convictions. 

For  some  years,  one  branch  of  the  police, 
that  of  detection  of  crime,  was  undoubtedly 
defective.  In  this  art,  success  depends 
much  upon  individual  qualifications,  sagacity 
in  drawing  inferences  from  slight  things,  fer¬ 
tility  of  resource,  a  blood-hound  tenacity  of 
pursuit,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hab¬ 
its  of  thieves,  and  of  their  probable  mode  of 
acting  in  particular  circumstances,  and  in  the 
knack  (and  here  real  genius  displays  itself) 
of  making  a  ca$t  in  the  right  direction  in 
search  of  a  clue.  The  old  Bow  Street  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  science  had  attained  to  great 
perfection ;  they  enjoyed  great  advantages 
and  received  great  rewards.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  their  business  made  them  courted 
by  the  great,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  small. 
Townsend  was  an  intimate,  we  may  say,  of 
princes.  Dressed  in  his  customary  suit,  a 
yellow  wustcoat,  blue  coat  with  metal  but¬ 
tons,  nankoen  pantaloons,  white  silk  stock¬ 
ings,  and  a  flaxen  wig,  he  might  be  seen 
walking  down  Constitution  Hill  in  familiar 
chat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  the 
constables  of  the  Bow  Street  office  were 
merged  in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  these 
worthies,  unable  to  confine  their  ener^es 
within  the  iron  limits  of  the  new  discipline, 
and  with  conscious  superiority  unwilling  to 
obey  new  masters,  retired  into  private  life; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  showing  an  extensive 
demand  by  private  individuaals  for  police 
services,  they  never  wanted  a  day’s  work 
afterwards.  The  necessity  of  such  men  in 
the  police  having  been  recognized,  the  de¬ 
tective  branch  was  established  in  1842  by 
Sir  James  Oraham.  It  consists  of  two  in¬ 
spectors  and  eight  sergeants,  with  assistants 
in  each  division.  They  are  selected  out  of 
the  whole  force  for  this  peculiar  business ; 
they  perform  no  other  regular  duty,  but  are 
wholly  employed  in  the  actual  pursuit  of 
crimi^s,  or  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
facilities  for  the  commission  of  particular 
offences,  and  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
offenders.  Though  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  police  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by 
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the  personal  qualifications  of  its  officers,  yet 
the  new  system  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  giving  increased  means  of  detection  by  the 
power  of  combining  and  keeping  in  continu¬ 
ous  and  systematic  action  the  efforts  of  a 
numerous  body:  and  as  this  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  our  subject,  and  comparatively 
little  understood,  beyond  the  admirable  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  “  Household  Words,”  we 
propose  to  illustrate  it  by  an  outline  of  the 
way  in  which  the  burglars  were  detected 
who  broke  into  Mr.  Holford’s  house  in  the 
Regent’s  Park.  To  render  our  account  in¬ 
telligible,  we  must,  however,  make  some 
preliminary  observations  on  the  habits  of 
thieves. 

A  policeman’s  evidence  generally  begins 
thus,  “  from  information  I  received,”  and  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  lies  hid  under 
these  words ;  the  mode  by  which  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  procured  being  kept  secret  with 
much  care.  Almost  all  such  information  is 
obtained  from  the  criminal  population,  and 
we  must  explain  how  it  happens  that  crimi¬ 
nals  are  willing  to  assist  their  natural  foes, 
the  policemen,  in  accomplishing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  colleagues.  That  "  there  is 
honor  among  thieves,”  is  one  of  the  falsest  of 
all  false  proverbs.  Thieves,  living  in  habit¬ 
ual  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  are 
necessarily  of  all  persons  least  swayed  by 
consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  of  all  classes  of  men  they  form  the 
single  exception  of  having  no  community  of 
interest  among  themselves ;  in  fact  they  are 
quite  as  ready  to  snatch  plunder  from  thieves 
as  from  honest  men.  They  live,  therefore,  in 
a  state  of  constant  hatred,  jealousy,  and  fear 
of  each  other.  In  general  also  they  lead  a 
life  of  excitement,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
vicious  idulgence :  their  daily  life  is  that  of  a 
gambler  staking  his  liberty  in  every  succes¬ 
sive  act:  they  are  almost  invariably  living 
with  female  associates,  the  partners  of  their 
profligacy,  generally  their  accomplices  in 
crime,  almost  always  the  victims  of  their 
brutality  ;  for  from  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  their  evil  passions,  they  have  no  idea  of 
self-control,  and  are  capricious,  irritable, 
quarrelsome,  and  revengeful.  Hence  from 
jealousy  or  anger,  these  women  are  perpet¬ 
ually  tempted  to  turn  upon  their  tyrants, 
and,  by  a  hint  to  a  policeman,  secure  a  cer¬ 
tain,  secret,  and  sweet  revenge.  But  this 
course  is  full  of  danger,  for  the  vengeance 
wreaked  against  an  informer  U  occasionally 
of  a  character  truly  awful.  However  desi¬ 
rous  she  may  be  to  give  information,  she 
dare  not  do  it  indiscriminately.  She  must 
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have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  police  offi¬ 
cer  to  satisfy  her  that  he  will  not  betray  her, 
nor  even  by  a  clunnsy  mode  of  proceeding 
throw  suspicion  upon  her ;  if  a  reward  is 
stipulated,  she  must  feel  confidence  that  she 
will  not  be  cheated  of  it — in  short,  if  there  is 
no  honor  among  thieves,  there  must  be 
among  policemen,  or  the  sources  of  their  in¬ 
formation  would  be  dried  up. 

Another  motive  which  weighs  strongly 
with  criminals  is  the  hope  of  propitiating  the 
police  officer.  The  habitual  state  of  mind 
towards  the  police  of  those  who  live  by  crime 
is  not  so  much  dislike,  as  unmitigated,  sla¬ 
vish  terror.  From  childhood  the  thief  has 
felt  that  the  policeman  is  his  foe,  against 
whom  he  cannot  contend,  from  whom  he  can¬ 
not  escape  but  by  flight,  and  by  whom  he 
must  ultimately  be  overcome.  This  feeling 
being  constantly  excited  grows  stronger  and 
stronger ;  being  shared  by  all  his  associates, 
it  reacts  on  his  mind  through  theirs,  until  it 
becomes  an  instinct  which  he  cannot  control. 
Conscious  of  a  thousand  offences,  he  feels 
safe  only  so  long  as  be  is  unknown.  When 
this  defence  is  gone,  a  ruffian  will  drop  his 
usual  tone  of  bullying  audacity,  and  follow 
every  look  of  the  police  officer  like  a  beaten 
hound  creeping  to  lick  his  master’s  feet. 
We  see  in  higher  grades  of  life  the  servile 
running  after  the  powerful,  and  doing  dirty 
work,  not  for  any  definite  reward,  but  from  a 
vague  hope  of  favor,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
if  thieves  imitate  their  betters,  though  they 
get  as  little  by  it. 

They  also  take  a  professional  view  of  the 
policeman’s  duty,  knowing  that  in  pursuing 
them,  he  is  only  acting  in  his  vocation.  The 
relations  between  a  policeman  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  London  thief  who  follows  his  business  as 
a  profession,  are  very  like  those  between  the 
soldiers  of  regular  armies, — there  is  no  per¬ 
sonal  animosity  ;  the  thief  expects  he  is  not 
to  be  worried  for  nothing,  that  the  policeman 
for  instance  is  not  to  step  out  of  his  way  to 
get  him  imprisoned  for  a  month  instead  of 
fourteen  days, — as  one  sentinel  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  shot  by  another,  an  event  which, 
however  disagreeable  to  him,  cannot  influ¬ 
ence  the  result  of  the  campaign.  But  when 
anything  serious  has  occurred,  and  the  thief 
has  been  fairly  hunted  down,  he  bears  no 
malice  ;  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  lost, 
be  yields  to  his  fate,  and  his  anger  is  not 
directed  against  the  policeman,  but  towards 
some  accomplice  whose  treachery  he  sus¬ 
pects. 

A  skillful  police  officer  therefore  regulates 
his  conduct  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 


class  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  His  first 
object  is  to  know  them  by  sight,  their  names, 
haunts,  connexions,  and  associates ;  he  is 
inviolably  secret  as  to  any  information  given 
him,  and  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  shelter 
an  informer  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  delinquent ; 
persons  have  even  been  arrested  and  appa¬ 
rently  pursued  with  determined  perseverance 
merely  to  blind  their  associates.  He  pre¬ 
sumes  to  an  incredible  extent  upon  the 
known  cowardice  of  the  thieves  ;  he  will  not 
associate  with  them,  for  that  would  lower  bis 
ascendancy  over  them,  besides  exposing  him 
to  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  situation,  but 
he  never  permits  himself  to  treat  them  with 
contempt  or  incivility ;  for  their  irritable, 
uncontrollable  tempers  would  resent  this, 
and  lead  them  in  retaliation  to  conceal  any¬ 
thing  he  might  wish  to  learn.  From  one  or 
other  of  these  motives, — ^jealousy,  revenge, 
the  desire  to  propitiate  the  policeman,  and 
more  than  all,  the  hope  of  reward, — almost 
any  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained, 
provided  only  that  the  right  man  applies  in 
the  right  quarter.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  a  thief,  knowing  that  any  one  of  his 
companions  would  betray  him  for  ten 
pounds,  would  endeavor  to  conceal  his 
movements  even  from  them.  But  again,  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  criminal  life  make 
this  impossible.  A  thief  has  no  home ;  soli¬ 
tude  is  unendurable ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would, 
associate  with  honest  people ;  so  that  it  is 
a  necessity  with  him  to  frequent  those  places 
where  such  as  himself  are  permitted  to  as¬ 
semble.  He  knows  that  in  those  bouses  the 
policeman  expects  to  find  him,  but  even  that 
risk  will  not  keep  him  away.  The  public 
house  is  his  place  of  amusement,  and  also 
his  place  of  business  ;  for  here  he  meets  his 
associates,  gains  information,  and  arranges 
schemes  of  plunder.  Living  thus  as  it  were 
in  public,  and  amidst  persons  whose  whole 
conversation  is  on  their  daily  business,  every 
thing  connected  with  him  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  peculiar  circle  in  which  he 
moves. 

There  is  another  curious  characteristic  of 
this  community.  They  divide  themselves 
into  classes  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  crime  which  they  practise.  The 
burglar  never  picks  pockets,  nor  associates 
with  the  pick-pocket;  the  thimble-rigger  is 
equally  separate  from  the  bludgeon-man ; 
and  in  a  great  degree  they  frequent  different 
houses.  This  system  is  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  police ;  for  when  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  detectives  of  each  division, 
instead  of  making  their  inquiries  at  random 
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>n  all  directions,  know  precisely  in  what 
class,  and  sometimes  in  what  houses  to  look 
for  the  offenders. 

We  would  farther  remark  that  frequently 
when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  identify  the  parties ;  in 
these  cases  the  exertions  of  the  police,  how¬ 
ever  successful  in  detecting  and  apprehending 
the  criminals,  come  to  nothing  in  the  end, 
because  no  conviction  can  take  place  :  there 
is  a  failure  in  justice,  though  none  in  the  po¬ 
lice  system.  The  case  of  Mr.  Curelon, 
which  occurred  the  year  before  last,  is  an 
example  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  real  danger 
which  actually  exists,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  constant  guard  of  an  effectual  police 
system  prevents  from  breaking  out  in  fright¬ 
ful  magnitude.  Three  men  in  broad  day¬ 
light  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  it 
was  opened  by  the  landlady,  and  they  went 
up  sUtirs  to  his  room.  One  of  them  asked 
him  for  a  particular  coin,  and  on  his  turning 
round  to  look  for  it  in  his  cabinet,  he  was 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  life- 
preserver,  and,  to  prevent  an  alarm  being 
given,  the  flexible  handle  of  the  murderous 
instrument  was  twisted  round  his  neck.  The 
robbers  then  ransacked  the  drawers,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  house.  It  is  probable 
that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  coins  were 
passed  to  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and 
melted  down  in  a  crucible.  When  Mr. 
Cureton  was  restored  to  his  senses,  all  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  appearance  of  the  men 
had  passed  from  his  mind,  and  the  landlady’s 
memory  was  equally  treacherous.  In  these 
circumstances  a  conviction  was  impossible, 
because  the  stolen  property  had  assumed  a 
different  form,  and  there  was  no  one  able  to 
recognize  the  offenders.  In  fact,  if  the  po¬ 
lice  had  brought  the  three  men  into  court 
with  the  melted  gold  in  their  hands,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  discharged. 
Something  of  this  sort  did  indeed  occur ;  for 
one  of  the  real  offenders,  (at  least  the  police 
who  followed  up  the  slight  clue  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  care,  had  little  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  them,)  was  arrested,  but  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  proof,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  magistrate. 

We  now  come  to  the  Holford  House  bur¬ 
glary.  Mr.  Holford,  having  gone  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  left  his  house,  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
under  the  care  of  servants.  About  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1850,  the  butler  heard  some  persons 
effecUng  an  entrance  into  the  dining-room. 
He  wakened  the  other  servants,  and,  having 
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armed  themselves,  they  went  out  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  house  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
four  robbers,  one  of  whom  was  knocked 
down  and  secured,  the  other  three  escaped. 

Several  shots  had  been  fired ;  one  servant, 
armed  with  a  pistol  with  a  spring  bayonet, 
had  discharged  it  across  a  small  bush  at  one  of 
the  robbers,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that 
the  bayonet  actually  touched  him.  Traces 
of  blood  were  found,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  man  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  having  run  some  way  had  been  unable 
to  go  farther,  and  had  probably  been  thrown 
by  his  companions  into  the  Regent’s  Canal. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  the  burglar  had  tripped'  and 
fallen  just  as  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  had 
received  no  injury,  except  that  his  hand, 
striking  the  end  of  the  bayonet,  had  been 
slightly  cut,  as  well  as  grazed  by  a  couple 
of  shot  and  blackened  by  the  powder,  and 
the  blood  came  from  another  of  the  robbers, 
who  had  been  severely  wounded  L  the  head 
and  neck  by  a  random  discharge  of  small  shot. 
The  third  man  was  unhurt ;  and  nothing  was 
found  on  the  premises  but  a  hat  with  some 
very  small  holes  in  it.  The  mode  in  which 
the  police  detected  and  arrested  these  three 
men,  will  illustrate  our  previous  remarks, 
and  show  the  working  of  a  system  which 
gleans  information  over  a  wide  area,  and 
combines  it  for  practical  application. 

Next  morning  the  prisoner  was  brought 
up  for  examination  :  he  gave  his  name  as 
William  Dyson ;  but  among  the  criminal  pop¬ 
ulation  names  are  assumed  one  day  to  be 
discarded  the  next,  and  afford  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  the  individual.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  place  among  the  crowd  some 
keen  observers  to  watch,  not  the  case,  but 
the  tpectaiort.  As  the  examination  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  listeners  bixame 
excited  by  the  dramatic  way  in  which  the 
story  unfolded  itself,  and  their  varying  emo¬ 
tions  were  more  openly  manifested,  it  was 
noticed  by  the  police  that  two  women  were 
watching  the  proceedings  with  an  intensity 
of  anxiety  which  betrayed  a  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  issue.  Slight  as  the  chance  was, 
it  was  not  neglected,  and  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  marked  for  observation.  After  the 
examination,  one  of  these  women  went  to  a 
beer-shop,  the*  other  to  see  Dyson  in  the 
House  of  Detention,  where  he  had  been  re¬ 
manded.  She  soon  rejoined  her  companion, 
and  both  were  tracked  across  the  river  into 
Southwark  :  there  they  separated  ;  but  from 
house  to  house  the  persevering  detectives 
followed  the  trail  of  each  until  they  reached 
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their  respective  homes.  Local  knowledge 
being  novr  wanted,  the  Southwark,  or  M, 
division  was  called  into  action.  The  woman 
who  had  gone  to  the  prison  was  recognized 
by  them  as  the  mistress  of  a  house-breaker 
commonly  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  '*  the 
Doctor the  other  was  soon  after  ascerUiin- 
ed  to  be  living  with,  and  the  active  assistant 
of,  a  notorious  ruffian  of  the  name  of  James 
Mahon.  This  of  course  directed  suspicion 
towards  Mahon,  and  now  was  felt  the  power 
gained  by  a  systematic  watch  over  the  crim¬ 
inal  population.  All  the  prisons  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  are  visited  each 
week  by  an  intelligent  constable  from  every 
division :  besides  which  it  is  the  custom, 
whenever  an  offender  is  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  police  station,  that  he  should  be  brought 
out  of  his  cell  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  every  man  of  the  division,  as  he  went 
on  duty,  hod  a  good  view  of  him,  so  that  in 
time  their  faces  became  perfectly  well  known. 
Moreover,  ...patrol  visits  the  thieves’  houses 
of  resort  every  night,  and  records  in  detail 
all  those  whom  they  find  there.  When  it 
was  circulated  through  the  division  that  one 
of  the  Holford  House  gang,  probably  “  the 
Doctor,”  had  been  arrested,  and  that  Mahon 
was  suspected,  one  of  the  patrol  recollected 
that  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  bur¬ 
glary,  they  had  found  in  a  public  house  “the 
Doctor,”  Mahon,  two  other  men,  Mitchell  and 
Robinson,  and  a  jroman,  all  apparently  in 
earnest  consultation.  The  sergeant  of  the 
p:»trol  went  at  once  to  the  House  of  Deten¬ 
tion,  and  there,  in  the  prisoner  Dyson,  he 
recognized  “  the  Doctor.”  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  nights  it  was  also  ascertained  that 
none  of  the  three  suspected  men  appeared  at 
their  usual  haunts.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  first  point  was  gained,  the  gang  was 
known  ;  the  range  of  incjuiry  was  at  once 
limited  to  three  known  individuals,  and  the 
police  now  turned  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  their  places  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  Our  readers  will  recollect  our  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  abundant  sources  of  information 
that  may  be  opened  up  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment;  money  being  wanted,  it  was,  under 
the  advice  of  the  magistrate,  supplied  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Holford,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Southwark  division  being  on  the  alert,  feelers 
were  put  forth  in  every  direction.  One  man 
was  successful.  He  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman  who  had  formerly  lived  with  Mahon, 
but  had  been  deserted  by  him,  and  he  sound¬ 
ed  her.  Whether  there  had  been  a  quar¬ 
rel,  or  whether  the  woman’s  jealousy  at 
being  supplanted  was  stirring  within  her, 
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or  whether  the  reward  alone  was  motive 
enough,  she  consented  to  give  her  assistance, 
and  the  bargain  was  struck.  She  could  not, 
however,  learn  where  Mahon  was  concealed, 
for  his  present  companion  was  faithful  to 
him.  But  it  is  the  curse  of  a  criminal  that 
friends  and  foes  are  alike  dangerous,  and  she 
managed  to  find  out  that  the  other  woman 
washed  his  clothes,  and  on  the  next  Satur¬ 
day  evening  would  take  some  to  him,  and  the 
plan  was  laid  accordingly.  When  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  came,  the  false  friend,  followed 
at  a  safe  distance  by  a  “  detective,”  found 
some  pretext  for  joining  the  other,  and  the 
two  women  set  out  together,  one  carrying 
the  little  bundle  of  clean  clothes.  They 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  rapidly  by 
narrow  courts  and  unfrequented  dimly  light¬ 
ed  streets  in  the  direction  of  Shoreditch.  So 
thick  and  dark  was  the  night  that  the  detect¬ 
ive  sergeant  would  have  been  thrown  out, 
had  not  this  contingency  been  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  Under  her  dingy,  dirty 
dress  the  confederate  had  put  on  a  clean 
white  petticoat,  and  at  the  sharp  turns  or 
crossings  the  dark  dress  was  raised,  and  the 
vchite  signal  shown  to  her  follower.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  London  was  traversed,  and 
at  length  they  reached  a  public  house  in  the 
Kingsland  Road.  Here  they  stopped,  the 
woman  with  the  bundle  went  in,  the  other 
disappeared.  The  sergeant  soon  found  a 
policeman  on  his  beat,  and,  making  himself 
known,  secured  his  services,  and  directed  him 
to  fetch  two  more.  He  then  entered  the 
house,  and  there,  in  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  thieves  were  smoking  and  drink¬ 
ing,  he  saw  the  object  of  bis  pursuit,  Mahon, 
sitting  beside  the  woman  whose  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  had  so  unwittingly  betrayed  him.  For¬ 
tune  seemed  disposed  to  shower  her  favors 
on  the  police  officer,  for  a  little  further  off  he 
spied  Robinson.  Confident  in  his  ascendan¬ 
cy  over  any  number  of  criminals,  he  allowed 
one  policeman  to  show  himself  at  the  door, 
and  with  the  quiet,  business-like  manner  that 
characterizes  the  detectives,  he  walked  up  to 
Mahon  and  told  him  “  he  was  wanted.”  The 
robber  felt  that  his  hour  was  come ;  as  to 
resistance,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  pre¬ 
sent,  no  one  so  much  as  thought  of  it.  Each 
in  his  secret  soul  was  relieved  to  find  that  he 
was  not  the  person  “  wanted,”  and  was  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  Mahon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  present ;  besides,  for  anything 
he  knew,  the  whole  division  might  be  behind 
I  the  policeman  at  the  door.  At  a  signal  from 
the  sergeant,  this  man  now  came  in,  bis  place, 
I  however,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  being 
14 
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immediately  taken  by  another.  Mahon,  with 
perfect  submission,  went  to  the  bar,  where 
he  was  searched  and  handcuffed ;  Robinson 
was  also  arrested,  and  both  prisoners  were 
removed  to  station  house. 

Some  important  evidence  was  supplied  by 
a  cabman  who  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  account  of  the  robbery.  He  had  been 
on  his  stand,  not  very  far  from  Holford 
House,  when,  about  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  October,  (the  hour  at  which  the 
attempt  had  been  made),  a  man  ran  up  to 
him,  and  saying  that  his  hand  had  been  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  dog,  asked  him  to  pump  some  water 
upon  it  that  he  might  wash  away  the  blood. 
Immediately  afterwards  another  man,  without 
a  hat,  and  with  blood  pouring  from  his  face 
and  neck,  ran  up  to  the  stand,  called  the  cab¬ 
man,  and  jumping  hastily  into  the  cab,  was 
driven  off  towards  the  Strand.  When  the 
cabman  was  brought  to  the  police  office,  he 
was  confronted  with  Mahon,  and  recognized 
him  as  the  man  who  had  washed  his  hand  at 
the  pump.  On  the  hand  being  examined,  it 
was  evident  not  only  that  the  wounds  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  and 
therefore  his  story  to  the  cabman  was  false, 
but  they  corresponded  to  the  cut  of  the  bay¬ 
onet  and  the  graze  of  the  shot,  and  the  dark 
blue  stain  of  the  gunpowder  was  still  there. 
The  wounds,  however,  were  healing,  and  the 
band  returning  to  its  natural  state  ;  so  that 
these  curious  pieces  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  would  have  been  lost,  had  there  been 
much  delay  in  Mahon’s  apprehension. 

It  was  of  course  surmised  that  the  wounded 
man  who  called  the  cab  was  the  remaining  one 
of  the  gang,  Mitchell,  and  his  conduct  render¬ 
ed  this  highly  probable.  While  proceeding 
on  his  way,  he  heard  a  chaise  coming  after 
him  at  a  gallop ;  he  instantly  called  to  the 
cabman  to  stop,  jumped  out,  and,  though 
almost  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  attempted 
to  run  away.  The  chaise,  however,  passed  on, 
and  he  returned,  but  in  the  extremity  of  his 
terror  all  considerations  of  prudence  gave 
way  before  the  one  thought  of  watchfulness 
against  pursuit,  and  he  would  not  enter  the 
eab  again,  but  got  upon  the  box.  In  the 
Strand  he  was  put  down, — the  cabman  get¬ 
ting  another  fare,  drove  off,  and  all  farther 
trace  was  lost. 

The  police,  however,  thought  that  in  these 
circumstances  a  criminal  trying  to  escape,  and 
finding  his  strength  failing,  would  most  prob¬ 
ably  desire  to  be  driven  towards  his  place  of 
eoncealment,  but  would  stop  short  of  it  in 
order  to  baffle  pursuit,  and  were  satisfied 
that  Southwark  was  the  cover  he  had  gained  : 


this  coincided  also  with  the  belief  that  Mitchell 
was  the  man,  and  the  M  division  were  again 
set  in  motion.  This  time  recourse  was  had  to 
one  of  those  women  who,  living  by  the  vices 
of  others,  are  perhaps  the  most  degraded  and 
infamous  of  the  human  race.  For  a  stipulated 
reward  she  engaged  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
Mitchell’s  hiding  place.  Her  information  was, 
however,  necessarily  at  second  hand,  and 
therefore  imperfect,  besides  being  tardy. 
Three  times  did  the  officers  search  houses 
which  were  indicated  to  them,  but  without 
success,  Mitchell  having  got  away  before  their 
arrival,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  there 
was  not  some  double  treachery  going  on. 
The  next  place  named  was  a  house  in  Little 
Surrey  Street,  Blackfriar’s  Road ;  but  as  it 
was  a  private  house,  kept  by  persons  appar¬ 
ently  supporting  themselves  by  honest  labor, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution. 
A  policeman  was  found  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  nearest  baker,  and  who  learned  from  him 
that  an  unusual  quantity  of  bread  had  of  late 
been  supplied  to  the  house ;  another  police¬ 
man  was  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  contrived  on  some  pretext  to  get 
the  door  opened.  The  sergeant  then  went  in 
and  asked  who  the  lodger  was.  While  the 
parley  was  going  on,  the  face  of  a  woman, 
listening  anxiously,  appeared  over  the  ban¬ 
isters,  and  she  was  recognized  as  having  been 
with  the  gang  in  the  public  house  on  the 
night  of  the  burglary.  hesitation  was 
now  over,  and  on  going  into  the  bedroom 
they  found  Mitchell  (who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  discharge  of  small  shot)  with  his  head 
and  neck  enveloped  in  bandages  and  bread 
poultices;  he  was  in  a  miserable  stale,  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  afraid  to  get  medical 
assistance.  The  officers,  having  now  fairly 
run  their  game  down,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness;  he  was  carefully  removed  to  the 
station-house,  every  comfort  provided  for  him, 
and  a  surgeon  procured  to  dress  his  wounds. 
When  taken  to  the  police-office,  the  hat  with 
the  shot  holes  was  found  to  fit  him,  and  he 
confessed  his  guilt. 

There  still  remained  one  man  undiscovered, 
for  Robinson  was  set  at  liberty,  the  police 
having  learned  that  though  he  had  remained 
with  the  gang  till  a  late  hour,  he  had  quilted 
them  before  they  went  to  Holford  House. 
The  real  offender,  who  had  been  the  contriver 
of  the  whole,  was  afterwards  arrested  on  in¬ 
formation  they  received,  but  as  he  had  taken 
no  booty,  was  not  marked,  and  could  not  be 
identified,  he  was  necessarily  discharged  for 
want  of  proof;  the  other  three  were  trans¬ 
ported  for  life.  The  complete  success  of  the 
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police,  however,  shows  the  efficiency  of  the  and  1848,  and  because  the  proportion  of  de¬ 
present  system.  No  single  officer  could  have  tected  to  undetected  crime  is  unquestionably 
traced  out  all  the  actors  in  the  business ;  it  greater  than  at  previous  periods, 
required  a  systematic  supervision  of  the  crim-  We  may  also  fairly  compare  the  general 
inal  population,  and  a  special  instrument  for  state  of  the  Metropolis  with  what  it  was 
each  special  purpose,  as  well  as  combined  formerly ;  public  tranquillity  and  decency 
action  over  a  wide  area.  were  in  those  days  habitually  outraged.  The 

The  Great  Exhibition  afforded  a  rare  op-  first  duty  of  the  police  was  to  stop  this  open 
portunity  of  putting  to  a  severe  test  the  shame  and  drive  the  vicious  back  to  their 
capacity  of  our  police  establishment  to  meet  secret  haunts.  I'his  has  been  so  effectually 
any  unusual  demand.  Undoubtedly  the  ap-  accomplished,  that  some  of  the  things  de¬ 
prehension  which  at  first  was  generally  felt  scribed  by  witnesses  before  the  Committees 
was  unreasonable,  but  in  circumstances  so  on  Police,  seem  like  tales  of  another  country, 
novel  it  was  prudent  to  take  great  precaution.  No  member  of  Parliament  would  now  ven- 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  force  of  1095  ture  to  say  that  it  was  dangerous  to  walk 
men ;  .13  police  officers  were  brought  over  in  the  streets  of  London  by  day  or  night, 
from  foreign  countries,  and  24  came  up  from  We  have  nothing  now  of  the  old  amusement 
the  provinces.  By  day  386  of  the  Meiropo-  of  bull  hunting,  which  was  regularly  practised 
litan,  7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6  of  the  Provincial  on  Sundays  and  Mondays  in  parts  of  the 
police  kept  watch  inside  the  building,  and  237  Metropolis.  A  bull,  purchased  for  the  pur- 
of  the  Metropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6  pose,  was  worried  and  tortured  into  madness, 
of  the  Provincial  police  guarded  the  outside  and  then  huntedthrough  the  streets,  a  couple 
and  the  entrances.  At  night  54  were  on  duty  of  thousand  people  joining  in  the  pursuit, 
inside  and  33  outside  the  building.  Besides  In  this  brutal  sport  all  sorts  of  outrage 
this,  the  arrivals  of  foreigners  by  steamboat  prevailed,  the  lives  of  the  passers-by  were 
and  railway  were  carefully  watched.  It  is  endangered,  and  on  one  occasion  three  people 
almost  supierfluous  to  add  that  London  was  were  killed.  The  lowest  blackguards  were 
never  less  disturbed  than  during  last  summer,  accustomed  to  assemble  round  the  doors  of 
and  that  the  good  order  which  prevailed  at  places  of  worship  to  insult  those  who  were 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  civility  and  attention  going  in.  Gangs  of  fifty  or  sixty ^boys  used  to 
of  the  police,  were  remarked  by  every  one,  gamble  on  Sundays  in  the  streets :  indecent 
and  deserve  unqualified  approbation.  The  songs  were  openly  sung  in  public  thorough- 
thieves  seem  to  have  been  fairly  frightened  |  fares.  Bad  as  the  dens  of  infamy  in  London 
away,  there  having  been  only  eight  cases  of  \  still  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
picking  pockets,  and  ten  of  pilfering;  most  those  older  places  of  hideous  profligacy, 
of  the  latter  were  of  a  trivial  description,  and  which  the  hardened  police  officers  speak  of 
were  sufficiently  punished  by  fines;  in  every  as  “most  dreadful.”  There  were  streets  into 
instance  the  whole  of  the  stolen  property  was  which  a  constable  would  not  have  ventured 
recovered.  without  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men.  In  the 

In  continuing  our  examination  of  the  more  disorderly  parts  of  the  town,  such  as 
present  system  of  police,  we  now  come  to  the  St.  Giles,  Covent  Garden,  and  Holbom,  the 
all-important  question, — What  effect  has  it  ;  streets  every  Sunday  morning  exhibited  the 
had  upon  the  reduction  of  crime?  The  most  outrageous  scenes  of  fighting,  drunken- 
commitments  in  1805  for  trial  at  the  Old  ness,  and  depravity,  which  the  parochial  au- 
Bailey  Sessions  (Report  1816,  p.  421,)  were  thorities  were  quite  unable  to  repress.  It 
980,  and  the  number  increased  every  year  will  hardly  be  credited,  says  a  witness  in  1831, 
till  in  1816  they  reached  1883,  equal  to  an  that  within  seven  years  of  that  time,  on  the 
increase  in  ten  years  of  70  per  cent,  more  occasion  of  West  Bind  Fair,  the  police  were 
than  the  increase  of  population.  The  Com-  1  set  at  defiance,  people  were  robbed  in  open  day, 
mittee  of  1828,  comparing  the  seven  years  I  and  women  were  stripped  of  their  clothes 
ending  1817  with  the  seven  years  ending  and  tied  to  gates  by  the  roadside.  Crimes 
1827,  reported  that  crime  was  increasing  36  too  are  greatly  diminished  in  atrocity.  The 
per  cent,  faster  than  the  population.  Public  large  gangs  of  desperate  robbers,  thirteen  or 
documents  show  that  in  the  last  ten  years  fourteen  in  number,  now  no  longer  exist, 
it  is  not  increasing  quite  so  fast  as  the  popu-  partly  from  being  broken  up  before  reaching 
lation ;  and  the  improvement  is  really  greater  the  most  advanced  stage  of  criminality,  and 
than  the  figures  show,  because  the  average  partly  from  not  being  driven  to  desperation 
of  the  last  quinquennial  period  is  swelled  6j  by  the  unsparing  resort  to  capital  punishment, 
per  cent,  by  the  disastrous  years  of  1847  There  is  something  quite  appalling  in  Town- 
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send’s  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1816, 
He  remembered  when  there  were  frequently 
ten  or  fifteen  highway  robberies  in  a  week ; 
he  had  seen  forty  persons  hanged  at  one 
time,  in  two  batches ;  he  had  heard  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Eyre  charge  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Kingston  thus : — “  Whatever  bills  you  find, 
if  the  parties  are  convicted  of  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  will  exe- 


[Oct., 

cute  every  one;”  and,  Townsend  adds,  “  he 
did  so,  he  never  spared  man  or  woman 
“  there  were  four  men  and  three  women 
convicted  of  robbing  a  pedlar,  who  afterwards 
escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the  window  ; 
they  were  all  hanged  in  Kent  Street,  oppo¬ 
site  the  door, — and,  I  think,  on  Kennington 
Common  eight  more,  making  fifteen, — all 
that  were  convicted  were  hung.” 


From  tha  Britiih  Qnaitaily  Rariaw. 
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In  the  history  of  our  periodical  literature 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  poli¬ 
tics  and  literature  so  blended  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  separately  from 
the  other.  Not  only  were  nearly  all  our 
great  writers  great  as  writers  on  the  politics 
of  the  time,  but  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own, 
the  critical  journal  often  trenched  on  the 
province  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  often  on  the  province  of  the  critical 
journal.  Concerning  newspapers,  Mr.  Hal- 
1am  has  said  : — ‘  The  publication  of  regular 
newspapers,  partly  designed  for  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  intelligence,  partly  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  political  topics,  may  be  referred,  upon 
the  whole,  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  they 
obtained  great  circulation,  and  became  the 
accredited  organs  of  different  factions.’  The 
first  daily  paper  in  London  was  published  in 
1709.  It  bore  the  title  of  the  Daily  Courant. 
But  nearly  twenty  newspapers  of  various 
kinds  were  then  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  metropolis.  The  year  1709  was  also  the 
year  in  which  the  first  number  of  the  Tatler 
appeared,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
whole  series  of  publications  known  to  us  un¬ 
der  such  names  as  the  Spfrtator,  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  the  Freeholder,  or  the  Rambler.  Per¬ 
sons  think  of  these  publications  now-a-days 
as  of  so  many  merely  literary  performances, 
given  to  the  world  by  men  of  letters  almost 
as  much  for  their  own  amusement  as  for  that 
of  their  neighbors.  But,  in  fact,  these  essays 
often  took  along  with  them,  as  the  original 
papers  show,  a  considerable  batch  of  printed 
news.  This  last  portion  of  the  fare,  as  hav¬ 
ing  flavor  for  the  quidnunee  of  that  time,  and 
very  little  for  the  same  respectable  class  of 


persons  among  ourselves,  has  dropped  very 
suitably  into  oblivion,  leaving  us  the  Essay 
as  the  only  part  of  the  provision  likely  to 
prove  attractive  for  a  continuance.  Not  only 
was  there  a  good  deal  of  newsvending  in 
these  serials,  they  were  some  of  them  avow¬ 
edly  and  strongly  political.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
sent  papers  to  the  Examiner.  Opposed  to 
the  Tory  Examiner  was  the  Whig  Freeholder, 
in  which  Addison  spared  no  pains  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  existing  government  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upon  it  from  that  quarter.  Po¬ 
litical  topics,  moreover,  often  found  their 
way  into  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  and 
in  all  these  works  Addison  found  his  ablest 
coadjutor  in  Steele.  The  style  and  tactics  of 
the  Examiner  were  most  licentious.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Addison  : — 

‘The  Examiner  was  a  paper  which  was  the 
favorite  work  of  the  party.  It  was  ushered  into 
the  world  by  a  letter  from  a  secretary  of  state, 
setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author,  the 
usefulness  of  his  design,  and  the  mighty  con«e- 
quences  that  were  to  be  expected  from  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  those  among  them 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  most  celebrated 
wits  and  politicians,  and  was  dispersed  into  all 
quarters  of  the  nation  with  great  industry  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Who  would  not  have  expected  that  at  least 
the  rules  of  decency  and  candor  would  have  been 
observed  in  such  a  performance  7  But  instead 
of  this,  you  saw  all  the  great  men  who  had  done 
eminent  services  to  their  country  but  a  few  years 
before,  draughted  out  one  by  one,  and  baitra  in 
their  turns.  No  sanctity  of  character  or  privilege 
of  sex  exempted  persons  from  this  barbarous 
usage.  Several  of  our  prelates  were  the  standing 
marks  of  public  raillery,  and  many  ladies  of  the 
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first  quality  branded  by  name  for  matters  of  fact 
which,  as  they  were  false,  were  not  heeded,  and, 
if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent.’ — Freeholder, 
No.  19. 

The  ‘  Examiner,’  in  the  hands  of  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke,  was,  in  fact,  much  such  a 
journal  as  our  own  ‘John  Bull’  newspaper 
proved,  in  certain  other  hands,  some  thirty 
^ears  ago.  The  public  were  not  uninterested 
in  these  discussions,  nor  without  deriving 
some  advantage  from  them.  Addison,  in¬ 
deed,  states,  that  the  passion  of  the  people 
for  news,  in  his  time,  was  insatiable ;  and 
that  the  part  they  took  in  politics  was  so 
general  and  so  ardent,  that  from  having  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  island  of  saints, 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  an 
island  of  statesmen.  Even  country  towns, 
accordingly,  now  began  to  call  for  their  jour¬ 
nal  of  news  and  politics. 

On  the  whole,  the  Whigs  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  their  assailants ;  and  the 
popular  feeling  was  known  to  turn  considera¬ 
bly  in  their  favor.  Anne,  in  consequence,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  called  on  the 
parliament  to  take  measures  for  curbing  the 
freedom  assumed  by  the  press.  The  two 
houses  promised  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  the  result  was,  not  any  direct  law  cur¬ 
tailing  the  liberty  of  printing,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  tax  on  paper  and  advertisements, 
together  with  a  stamp-tax  of  one  halfpenny 
on  the  publication — a  measure  which  brought 
a  grave,  indirect  injury  on  the  press,  and  an 
injury  under  which  it  suffers  to  this  day. 
The  stamp-tax  alone,  small  as  it  may  seem, 
was  fatal  to  some  publications.  Even  the 
‘  Spectator’  ceased  from  this  cause  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Others  were  perpetuated  only 
by  combining  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  circulation  of  these  publications  had 
been  on  the  whole  as  great  as  anything  of 
the  kind  known  in  our  time.  In  an  age  when 
the  population  of  England  was  not  a  third  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  when  the  proportion  of 
persons  who  were  readers  of  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  any  sort  was  much  less  than  among 
ourselves,  the  ‘  Spectator’  began  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  three  thousand,  and  when  the 
tax  was  imposed  it  bad  risen  to  four  thousand. 
When  the  papers  were  issued  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  a  volume,  an  edition  of  ten 
thousand  of  each  volume  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  those  days,  the  man 
of  letters,  if  a  man  of  genius,  was  more  to  be 
feared  as  an  antagonist,  by  public  men,  than 
the  statesman.  The  rule  which  prohibited 
the  publication  of  the  debates  in  parliament 


conhned  the  oratory  of  the  two  houses  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  members.  It  was  not 
through  that  channel,  accordingly,  but  purely 
through  the  press,  that  the  public  mind  could 
be  acted  upon.  The  periodical  press,  and 
political  pamphlets,  were  the  only  effective 
medium  of  utterance  on  such  subjects.  It 
was  to  his  power  in  this  respect,  together 
with  the  excellence  of  his  character,  that 
Addison  owed  his  success  as  a  public  man. 
He  could  not  speak,  but  no  man  of  his  time 
could  write  as  he  had  written. 

Steele  was  the  friend  of  Addison,  but  they 
were  friends  only  partially  alike.  Steele  was 
a  dissipated,  not  an  orderly  man.  He  knew 
much  of  London  society,  but  had  not  acquired 
his  knowledge  without  cost.  He  had  some 
wit  and  some  humor  ;  but  his  tastes,  while  in 
part  literary,  lay  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  gay  and  the  fashionable.  His  career  de¬ 
monstrated  that,  to  meddle  with  politics  so 
much  as  Addison  had  done,  and  not  to  incur 
trouble,  required  all  Addison’s  prudence. 
Not  content  with  what  he  might  do  through 
the  press,  Steele  became  foolishly  anxious  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gained  his 
object ;  but  the  sequel  contributed  more  to 
his  notoriety  than  to  his  comfort.  The  Tory 
administration  of  the  day  was  much  enraged 
on  finding  him  returned,  and  took  measures 
towards  unseating  him  by  petition  ;  but,  des¬ 
pairing  of  their  case,  or  impatient  of  a  process 
that  could  not  be  brought  to  a  speedy  issue, 
they  instituted  a  prosecution  against  him  on 
the  ground  of  libellous  and  seditious  language, 
said  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  publications. 
Steele  was  required  to  answer  to  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  from  his  place  in  par¬ 
liament.  On  the  day  fixed  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  amidst  a  crowded  house.  When 
the  obnoxious  passages  from  his  writings 
were  read,  as  the  charges  were  various,  and 
as  no  notice  had  been  given  of  them,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  week  to 
prepare  his  defence.  But  it  was  moved  tha^ 
the  defence  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
Monday  following.  Whereupon,  glancing  at 
his  two  chief  prosecutors,  who  happened  to 
be  grave  Presbyterians,  playing,  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  the  part  of  Tories,  Steele  assumed  the 
demure  aspect  and  whining  tone  accounted 
as  befitting  the  people  who  worshipped  in 
conventicles,  professed  ‘  in  the  meekness  and 
contrition  of  his  heart  that  he  was  a  very 
great  sinner ;  and  hoped  the  member  who 
spoke  last,  and  who  was  so  justly  renowned 
for  his  exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  would 
not  be  accessary  to  the  accumulating  of  sin 
upon  one  whose  transgressions  were  already 
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too  many,  by  obliging  him  to  break  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  perusing  such  pro¬ 
fane  writings  on  that  day  as  might  serve  for 
bis  justihcation.’  The  humor  of  this  scene 
convulsed  the  house  with  laughter,  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  clever  gentleman  the  interval 
of  delay  which  he  sought. 

Steele  defended  himself  with  great  ability, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Walpole 
raised  his  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
house  in  taking  upon  it  the  office  of  prosecu¬ 
tor  in  such  cases,  in  place  of  leaving  them  to 
be  settled  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  neither 
the  wise  speech  of  Walpole,  nor  the  chival¬ 
rous  speech  of  Lord  Finch,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  were  of  any  avail  to  the  ac¬ 
cused.  The  voting  was  determined  by  party 
feeling,  not  by  argument  or  eloquence.*  So 
flushed,  indeed,  were  the  base  men  who  had 
thus  far  prevailed  in  this  instance,  that  their 
tools  through  the  provinces  felt  emboldened 
to  give  a  most  edifying  license  to  their  zeal 
against  the  alleged  seditions  of  the  times. 
Even  one  of  the  judges  could  write  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  after  this  manner : 

“  I  declare,  in  all  my  charges  in  this  circuit,  as 
I  did  the  last  two  terms  in  Westminster,  that  the 
number  of  base  libels  and  seditious  papers  is  in¬ 
tolerable,  and  that  now  a  quicker  course  will  be 
taken  about  tlicm  ;  for  that  now  the  government 
will  not  be  so  much  troubling  itself  to  find  out  the 
authors  of  them ;  but  as  often  as  any  such  papers 
are  found  on  the  tables  of  coffee-houses  or  other 
news-houses,  the  mnxter  of  the  house  shall  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  such  papers,  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
as  the  publisher  of  them,  and  lei  him  find  out  the 
author,  htler-writer,  or  printer,  and  take  care,  at 
his  peril,  what  papers  he  takes  in.'* 

The  name  of  this  patriotic  guardian  and 
administrator  of  the  law  was  Sir  Littleton 
Powys.  Among  the  political  writers  of  ce¬ 
lebrity  during  this  period,  are  Thomas  Gor¬ 
don,  since  known  as  a  translator  of  Tacitus, 
^and  Thomas  Trenchard,  a  man  of  family  and 
of  considerable  means.  Cato’s  Letters,  which 
were  of  sufficient  merit  as  compositions  to  be 
attributed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  first 
published  by  these  authors,  as  contributions 
to  the  ‘  London  Journal’  and  the  *  British 
Journal.’  They  were  also  the  originators  of 
the  ‘  Independent  Whig.’  Their  politics,  as 
the  title  of  the  work  last  meulioned  will  in¬ 
dicate,  were  liberal,  and  they  were  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Bolingbroke  was  born  in  1078,  and  lived 
to  1751.  Uis  writings,  which,  without  his 
letters,  extend  to  five  quarto  volumes,  were 

*  Pari.  Hist  VI.  1265-1327. 


mostly  on  the  political  or  party  questions  of 
his  time.  From  this  cause,  in  part,  they  have 
long  ceased  to  attract  much  attention.  But 
his  lordship  was  famous  as  a  talker,  an  ora¬ 
tor,  and  an  author.  His  style  is  at  once  easy 
and  scholar-like,  combining  the  fluency  of 
well-bred  conversation,  with  the  measure  of 
point,  stateliness,  and  force  derived  from  a 
familiarity  with  books,  and  from  some  prac¬ 
tice  in  public  speaking.  Forgotten  as  he  now 
is,  he  did  much  to  influence  the  style  of  our 
political  authorship  during  the  former  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  his  sway 
would  probably  have  lasted  much  longer,  had 
not  Junius  and  Burke  followed  so  closely 
upon  his  path.  He  came  out  as  a  periodical 
critic  in  the  ‘  Occasional  Writer  ’  and  in  the 
‘Craftsman.’  But  nearly  all  his  writings 
were  of  the  nature  of  periodical  criticism, 
and  would  probably  have  appeared  as  review 
articles,  had  there  been  the  pages  of  a 
‘Quarterly’  through  which  he  could  then 
have  spoken.  He  would  not  have  done  to 
take  the  place  of  Jeffrey  a  century  later,  but 
he  would  have  been  a  potent  coadjutator  un¬ 
der  such  a  chieftain.  The  papers  of  the 
‘Craftsman,’  when  reprinted,  extended  to 
seven  volumes,  and  to  that  work  Bolingbroke 
was  the  chief  contributor. 

Swift  was  eleven  years  younger  than  Bo¬ 
lingbroke,  and  died  six  years  before  him. 
He  could  play  the  orator  as  an  author,  in  a 
more  effective  style  than  Bolingbroke ;  but  his 
strength  lay,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  his 
satirical  vein,  which  became  inimitable  in  its 
caustic  power,  or  in  its  humor,  according  to 
his  mood.  Strange  was  the  compound  of  his 
nature,  and  his  whole  nature  came  into  his 
writings.  He  has  been  compared  to  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  Rabelais,  and  not  without  reason. 
He  did  not  possess  every  characteristic  of 
those  authors,  certainly  not  every  one  in  the 
same  degree ;  but  he  possessed  a  force,  in 
some  respects,  even  of  their  order,  which 
was  greater  than  theirs,  and  he  is  more  fit¬ 
tingly  classed  with  them  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  modem  literature.  His  wit 
and  humor  are  not  more  extraordinary,  than 
the  penetration  and  compass  of  his  intellect. 
His  prejudices  were  prodigious,  but  his  moral 
sense,  perverted  as  it  often  was,  gave  an  un- 
derlieing  seriousness  to  his  broadest  joke,  his 
bitterest  raillery.  He  makes  you  merry,  but 
it  is  that  he  may  make  you  hate.  He  means 
that  you  should  laugh,  but  it  is  that  you  may 
assent  to  the  putting  down  of  the  folly  or  the 
vice  so  depicted.  Little  is  heard  now-a-days 
of  his  ‘  Drapier  Letters.’  Their  object  was  to 
banish  a  copper  coin  which  had  been  put  into 
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circulation  in  Ireland,  by  a  private  person, 
but  as  the  result  of  a  compact  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Swift  insisted  that  the  issuing  of 
this  coin  was  at  once  a  fraud  and  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  periodical 
epistles  he  so  far  carried  bis  countrymen  with 
him,  that  his  individual  will  sufficed  to  con¬ 
trol  the  will  of  the  imperial  government. 
His  style,  rich  in  its  idiomatic  English,  and  on 
6re  with  a  Demosthenian  energy,  was  match¬ 
less  ;  and  contributed,  with  the  qualities  of 
his  genius  above-mentioned,  to  render  his  la¬ 
bors  conducive,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
to  the  progress  of  our  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  generally.  Dull  must  the  nation  have 
been  that  could  fail  to  profit  largely  under 
such  a  master. 

But  with  this  mention  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Swift,  as  great  educators,  both  of  readers 
and  writers  in  our  language,  a  century  since, 
we  must  connect  a  reference  to  Defoe,  a  man 
whose  fertile  genius,  amazing  industry,  and 
high  political  and  moral  worth,  combined  to 
render  his  life  eminently  influential.  During 
the  first  forty  years  after  the  Bevolution  of 
1688,  he  is  constantly  before  the  public  as  a 
writer,  and  to  a  large  extent  as  a  political 
writer,  and  a  periodical  critic.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  he  was  a  conscientious  pol¬ 
itician,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  give 
to  a  party  what  he  believed  to  be  due 
to  patriotism,  humanity,  or  religion.  The 
author  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  wrote  other 
fictions  with  the  same  inimitable  naturalness 
of  manner  ;  and  in  his  political  writings,  his 
intelligent  earnestness  is  always  allied  with 
the  same  simpleness  of  language,  rising  at 
times  to  a  strong  idiomatic  force,  if  not  to  elo¬ 
quence.  The  Review,  the  Mercator,  and  the 
Britiah  Merchant  were  periodical  publications 
to  which  he  was  successively  the  editor,  and, 
of  course,  chief  contributor. 

By  such  men  had  our  literature  been  culti¬ 
vated,  so  as  to  leaven  the  community  with 
its  taste  and  spirit,  before  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  and  in  no  connexion  were  the 
signs  of  improvement  more  perceptible  than 
in  the  peri<^ical  press.  By  this  time,  Lon¬ 
don  had  three  daily  papers  ;  ten  were  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  week,  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  weekly.  In  the  next  reign,  the  invasion 
of  the  stamp  duty  became  so  general,  that 
the  government  adopted  the  most  stringent 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  jails 
were  suddenly  filled  with  the  dealers  in  un¬ 
stamped  periodical  literature. 

In  1729,  great  complaint  was  made  in  par¬ 
liament  that  the  license  of  the  press  had  pro¬ 


ceeded  to  such  lengths  as  to  print  the  speeches 
of  honorable  members  and  noble  lords,  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  privilege  of  parliament.  In  1738,  this 
alleged  oflence  was  again  brought  forward, 
but  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  says  Arch¬ 
deacon  Coxe,  '*  though  no  one  undertook  to 
defend  the  practice,  tbe  danger  of  impairing 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  more  insisted 
upon  than  would  formerly  have  been  usual ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  credit  to  him¬ 
self  for  respecting  it  more  than  his  predeces¬ 
sors.”  Boyer  »  Register  had  given  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  debates  from  about  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  George  the  First  to  this  year,  from 
which  time  this  reporting,  such  as  it  was, 
went  on  in  the  London  Magazine,  afterwards 
in  the  Oentleman  t  Magazine.  In  1740,  Dr. 
Johnson  succeeded  Guthrie,  the  historian,  as 
reporter,  or  rather,  writer,  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  speeches  in  the  last-mentioned  maga¬ 
zine,  and  continued  in  the  performance  of  that 
piece  of  public  service  for  three  years.  In 
1745,  the  Pretender’s  invasion  made  the 
press  important  to  the  government.  Field¬ 
ing,  the  novelist,  now  took  his  place  among 
journalists ;  and  not  many  years  later.  Dr. 
Johnson  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  literature  on 
English  society : 

“  One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  idler 
is  to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  historians, 
tlie  writers  of  news,  who,  though  contemptuously 
overlooked  by  the  composers  of  bulky  volumes, 
are  very  necessary  in  a  nation  where  much  wealth 
produces  much  leisure,  and  one  grade  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  other.  To  us,  who  are  regaled 
every  morning  and  evening  with  intelligence, 
and  are  supplied  from  day  to  day  with  materials 
for  conversation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
man  can  subsist  without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what 
entertainment  companies  can  assemble  in  those 
wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neither  Chron¬ 
icles  nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver¬ 
tisers,  neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts.  Ail 
foreigners  remark  that  the  knowledge  cf  the  corn- 
mon  people  of  England  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  vulgar.  This  superiority  we  undoubt¬ 
edly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence  which  are 
continually  trickling  among  us,  which  every  one 
I  may  catch,  and  of  which  every  one  partakes." 

The  Doctor  had  his  moments  in  which  he 
could  deliver  bitter  diatribes  against  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  of  his  country,  but  the  above 
passage  may  be  taken  as  giving  his  more  so¬ 
ber  and  trustworthy  view  of  the  subject. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Tatler,  Spec¬ 
tator,  and  Guardian,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  interval  elapsed  in 
which  several  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
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tbe  circulation  for  publications  of  tbe  same 
description,  but  with  little  effect.  Among 
these  comparative  failures  we  may  reckon  the 
Freethinker,  edited  by  Ambrose  Philips ;  and 
tbe  Museum,  which  dates  from  1746,  and  to 
which  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  and  the 
two  Whartons  were  contributors.  But  with 
tbe  Rambler,  the  first  number  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  March,  1750,  periodical  criticism 
in  this  essay  form  revived,  and  again  became 
fashionable.  The  Rambler  was  followed  by 
the  Adventurer,  the  W orld,  the  Connoisseur, 
and  tbe  Idler  ;  and  among  the  contributors 
to  these  works,  besides  the  names  of  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Hawkesworth,  we  find  those 
of  the  Eiarlsof  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork, 
Lord  Littleton,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Soame 
Jenyns.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Idler, 
which  belongs  to  the  year  1760,  this  second 
prosperous  interval  in  our  essay  literature 
reaches  its  close.  About  twenty  years  later, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  kind  of 
publication  in  Edinburgh.  First  the  Mirror, 
and  afterwards  the  Lounger,  was  published 
there.  The  papers  appeared  once  a  week. 
The  chief  contributor  was  Mackenzie,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Man  of  Feeling.”  But  in  1787, 
all  effective  periodical  essay  writing  ceased  in 
Scotland,  as  it  had  done  long  before  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

But  periodical  literature  in  relation  to  news 
and  politics,  rose  in  its  influence  as  essay 
writing  declined.  For  political  journalism, 
however,  in  those  times,  we  must  look  to 
London. 

In  May,  1762,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  The  Briton,  edited  by  Smollett,  but  origi¬ 
nated  by  Lord  Bute,  in  aid  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  his  lordship  was  a  member. 
The  very  next  week,  however,  appeared  the 
North  briton,  supported  by  Lord  Temple, 
and  edited  by  the  notorious  John  Wilkes, 
with  the  assistance  of  Churchill,  the  poet. 
Wilkes  and  Smollett  had  once  been  friends, 
but  bitter  now  was  the  fighting  between 
them.  In  the  following  February  the  Briton 
expired  under  the  blows  of  its  antagonist ; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  North  Briton  was 
not  far  distant,  but  that  event  was  to  be 
brought  about  after  a  different  manner.  In  his 
forty-fifth  number,  Wilkes  described  a  state¬ 
ment  in  a  royal  speech  as  a  falsehood.  The 
Government  issued  a  general  warrant  against 
Wilkes,  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
his  paper  to  be  burnt  in  Cheapside  by  the 
hangman,  and  expelled  the  author  from  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  Great  was  the  storm 
raised  by  these  proceedings.  The  land  was 


filled  with  it.*  In  the  end,  the  ministerial 
order  against  Wilkes,  his  printer,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  declared  by  the  House  to  be  ille¬ 
gal,  and  heavy  damages  were  granted  by  the 
courts  of  law  against  those  who  had  put  these 
several  parties  under  arrest  on  such  authority. 
This  was  a  weighty  concession  on  the  side  of 
political  liberty.  But  it  was  not  obtained 
until  Williams,  the  printer,  had  stood  in  the 
pillory,  in  Palace-yard,  as  part  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  his  offence.  The  ignominy  in  this 
case,  however,  was  not  hard  to  bear.  The 
culprit  went  to  his  place  of  exposure  in  a 
hackney  coach,  bearing  the  number  forty-five. 
Opposite  the  pillory,  the  populace  raised  a 
gallows,  on  which  they  hung  a  boot — emble¬ 
matic  of  Lord  Bute — placing  over  it  a  bon¬ 
net  of  straw.  Money  was  collected  on  the 
spot,  amonnting  to  nearly  200/.,  which  the 
prisoner  received  in  a  blue  purse,  decorated 
with  orange,  colors  denoting  attachment  to 
the  Revolution,  and  bate  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
ill-fated  Chatterton  wrote  several  papers  in 
this  memorable  North  Briton. 

The  next  observable  stage  in  the  history 
of  our  political  literature  is  that  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  the  “Letters  of  Junius.” 
Concerning  these  well-known  productions, 
and  the  tempest  of  wrath  in  high  places 
which  was  called  forth  by  them,  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  only  in  a  country  of  high  civili¬ 
zation,  and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  civil 
liberty,  could  such  letters  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  while  the  prosecutions  of  printers 
and  publishers  which  followed,  ended,  not  in 
the  abridgment,  but  in  the  greater  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
press. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  proceedings 
in  relation  to  Junius,  were  the  excitements 

*  Wilkes  was  a  great  wit,  and  a  brilliant  talker ; 
but,  as  often  happens  with  such  men,  he  Buffered 
much  when  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  conversa¬ 
tion  into  that  of  authorship.  In  the  course  of  this 
transition  his  wit  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  his 
readiness  at  reply,  which  gave  him  such  advantage 
in  the  banter  of  life,  availed  him  little.  His  coadju¬ 
tor  in  the  North  Briton,  as  stated,  was  Churchill, 
the  poet.  An  instance  of  the  sort  of  promptitude 
which  characterized  the  genius  of  Wilkes  occurred 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  Churchill  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment  The  officers  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  apprehend  both,  but  the  person  of 
Churchill  was  not  known  to  them  ;  and  Wilkes, 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  addressed  the  poet  as 
Mr.  Thompson,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  see¬ 
ing  him,  inquired  for  Mrs.  'fhompson  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  in  this  manner  nve  his  friend  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  escafie.  Churchill  hastened  home,  se¬ 
cured  his  papers,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  coun¬ 
try  nntil  the  storm  had  spent  itself. 
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produced  by  a  new  attempt  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prevent  the  publication  of  its 
debates.  Whatever  had  been  done  in  this 
way  since  the  Restoration,  had  been  done  by 
indirect  means,  and  at  some  hazard.  Pro¬ 
tests,  as  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  made 
by  honorable  members  against  this  practice, 
and  the  parties  engaged  in  it  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  severe  penalties.  But  now  the 
time  had  come  in  which  there  was  to  be 
some  vigorous  doing,  as  well  as  threatening. 
The  majority  in  the  lower  House  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  parties  who  had  become  much  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  hostile -criticisms  to  which  the 
fuller  reports  of  their  speeches  exposed 
them.  In  the  hope  of  protecting  themselves 
against  an  ordeal  which  was  felt  to  be  so 
inconvenient,  the  Government  issued  its 
ministerial  order  for  the  arrest  of  two  print¬ 
ers.  The  minority  expostulated,  said  much 
about  the  folly  of  provoking  a  discussion, 
and  seeking  an  authoritative  issue  on  this 
vexed  question,  while  the  public  mind  was 
so  much  excited  on  other  grounds ;  and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  predict  that  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  parties  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so  bent  on  taking  this  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  them.  The  two  printers,  whose 
fate  was  to  be  such  as  effectually  to  deter 
ail  persons  of  their  sort  from  like  offences, 
eluded  the  officers,  disregarded  the  summons 
to  surrender  themselves — persisted  in  doing 
so.  The  serjeant-at-arms  having  thus  failed, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  with  the 
offer  of  fifty  pounds  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  persons  chargeable  with  this  contempt 
of  the  authority  of  the  high  Court  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

While  these  proceedings  were  pending,  six 
other  printers  braved  the  displeasure  of  Par¬ 
liament,  by  continuing  to  publish  reports  of 
its  debates.  It  was  proposed  that  these 
parties  should  be  taken  into  custody  along 
with  the  two  already  named.  On  this  motion 
discussion  became  still  more  animated.  Some 
members  of  the  opposition  described  this  bat¬ 
tle  with  a  set  of  printers  as  likely  to  prove 
interminable,  and  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  House.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  House  in  such  cases, 
and  said  “  that  it  was  a  usurpation  assumed 
in  bad  times  :  that  while  their  privileges  and 
authorities  were  used  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  violence  of 
the  prerogative,  all  men  willingly  joined  in 
supporting  them,  and  even  their  usurpations 
were  considered  as  fresh  securities  to  their 
independence  ;  but  now  that  they  saw  their 
own  weapons  converted  to  instruments  of 


tyranny  and  oppression  against  themselves, 
they  would  oppose  them  with  all  their 
might.”  But  these  just  and  wise  counsels 
did  not  avail.  Finding  no  other  course  left 
to  them,  the  opposition  did  their  best  to  de¬ 
lay  proceedings,  and  to  gain  time.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  questions  were  impeded  by  motions  of 
adjournment  and  by  amendments.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  divisions  took  place  at  a 
single  sitting;  and  the  excitement  out  of 
doors  was  augmented  by  the  news  that  the 
House  was  debating  on  this  subject  to  the, 
then,  extraordinary  hours  of  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning ! 

At  length  some  of  the  printers  were  made 
to  appear  before  the  House,  but  it  was  the 
course  taken  by  the  two  whose  names  were 
in  the  proclamation  which  brought  this  great 
question  to  a  settlement.  These  persons  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  be  arrested.  The  aider- 
men  before  whom  they  separately  appeared, 
not  only  discharged  them,  but  bound  them 
over  to  prosecute  those  who  had  apprehended 
them,  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 
The  arrest,  in  this  case,  had  been  made  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
not  law  ;  and  without  the  proof  or  charge  of 
any  offence,  which  was  contrary  to  law.  The 
same  ground  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
in  the  case  of  a  printer  of  the  London  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  when  that  person  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  him.  This,  as  we  may  suppose,  raised 
the  displeasure  of  the  Commons’  majority  to 
its  climax.  Olivier,  one  of  the  delinquent 
aldermen,  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
after  an  angry  and  disorderly  debate  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  mayor  insisted  on  be¬ 
ing  heard  by  counsel,  in  behalf  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  city,  of  which,  by  his  oath  of  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  the  guardian.  But  his  plea  was 
not  admitted,  and  his  lordship  had  to  share 
in  the  sentence  passed  on  Olivier.  But  these 
measures  were  characterized  throughout  by 
so  much  passion  and  arbitrariness,  as  to 
have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people,  especially 
the  people  of  London,  with  the  greatest  re¬ 
sentment.  The  blow  directed  against  the 
London  magistrates  was  interpreted  as  le¬ 
velled  against  everything  sacred  in  English 
liberty.  Very  speedily  this  angry  House  of 
Commons  was  dissolved  ;  with  it  the  authori¬ 
ty  which  had  committed  Olivier  and  the 
I^rd  Mayor  to  the  Tower  ceased,  and  their 
liberation  followed,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
But  from  that  time  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  more  wary  in  the  exercise  of  its  ju¬ 
dicial  functions.  No  House  of  Commons — 
no  ministry,  has  since  ventured  to  use  these 
lettres  de  cachet,  or  to  oppose  the  printing  o 
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the  debates.  To  this  daj  the  House  is  not 
supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  presence  of 
reporters,  but  a  tacit  assent  to  usage  has 
given  it  the  force  of  law.  The  narrative  of 
these  proceedings  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  the  year  is  ably  given,  and  deeply  inter¬ 
esting.  From  that  time,  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  have  been  as  a  constant  discours¬ 
ing,  in  the  hearing  of  our  whole  people,  on  all 
kinds  of  political  questions — anddiscoursing 
obviously  of  the  b^t  description  as  means  of 
educating  the  public  mind  in  the  science  of 
politics,  inasmuch  as  it  naturally  tends  to 
bring  the  pro  and  ron  upon  all  subjects  to 
the  surface.  The  means,  moreover,  which  it 
has  furnished  to  constituencies  for  judging  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  representatives 
are  acquitting  themselves,  gives  it  the  high¬ 
est  practical  value. 

The  leading  journal  of  London  in  1688  | 
was  the  Orange  Intelligencer,  set  up  by  the 
Government.  It  appeared  twice  a  week,  and 
consisted  of  a  leaf,  about  the  size  of  the 
Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  with  its  two 
pages  of  print.  In  these  pages  the  public 
might  expect  to  hnd  two  or  three  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  scraps  of  news,  “  Forrain  and 
Domestick,”  mostly  of  a  very  trivial  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  1788,  just  one  century  later,  ap¬ 
peared  the  hrst  number  of  the  Times.  This 
paper  consisted  from  the  Srst  of  four  pages, 
nearly  the  size  of  our  Olcbe  or  Standard, 
with  four  columns  in  each,  and  presented,  on 
the  whole,  about  ten  times  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  a  number  of  the  Orange  Intelligen¬ 
cer.  Mr.  J.  Walters  was  the  originator  of 
this  journal,  and  by  the  skill  and  energy 
which  he  brought  to  the  whole  business 
management,  he  made  it  what  it  ere  long 
claimed  to  be,  and  really  was,  the  leading 
journal  of  Europe.  Our  loss  of  America, 
and  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
events  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  all  our 
men  politicians,  and  our  women  scarcely  less 
so.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  Paine’s  "  Rights 
of  Man”  were  sold  with  extraordinary  rapid¬ 
ity,  and  thirty  thousand  of  the  reply  to  it  by 
Edmund  Burke  were  as  suddenly  put  into 
circulation.  Cobbett  now  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  political  writer,  and  Mackintosh 
distinguishes  himself  as  the  opponent  of 
Burke. 

In  1792  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued, 
directing  all  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
all  magistrates,  to  use  their  utmost  vigilance 
to  discover  the  authors  and  publishers  of  se¬ 
ditious  wriUngs.  New  taxes  also  were  laid 
upon  newspapers.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Grey, 
afterwards  Em-l  Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 


raised  their  protest  against  these  proceedings, 
and  in  behalf  of  a  free  press.  But  the  ma¬ 
jorities  in  the  Commons  at  this  time  always 
went  to  the  illiberal  side  on  such  questions. 
The  number  of  prosecutions  against  the  press 
in  the  reign  of  George  111.,  and  mainly 
through  the  great  instrument  of  that  mon¬ 
arch  in  such  measures  who  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship  as  Lord  Eldon,  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  our  previous  history.  In 
1795  this  man  said  from  his  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment — “  The  House  should  remember  that 
there  have  been  more  prosecutions  for  libel 
within  the  last  two  years  than  for  twenty 
years  before.”  But  the  bar  was  not  found 
wholly  on  one  side.  The  speech  of  Erskine 
in  defence  of  free  publication,  delivered  at 
the  trial  of  Paine,  became  as  a  household 
word  among  the  people.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  that  it  was  during  the  beat 
of  these  proceedings  that  Robert  Hall  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Christianity  consistent  with  a 
Love  of  Freedom,’’ and  bis  “  Apology  for  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.”  In  the  midst  of  these 
excitements,  Crabbe  published  his  poem,  en¬ 
titled  the  *'  Newspaper.”  Lord  Thurloe  and 
Eidmund  Burke  had  shown  the  poet  some 
kindness,  and  his  courtly  style  of  verse  be¬ 
spoke  his  gratitude  to  his  patrons.  Pitt 
availed  himself  of  the  press  more  systemati¬ 
cally  than  any  minister  in  our  history  had 
done,  and  with  no  small  advantage  to  his 
policy. 

From  this  retrospect,  brief  as  it  is,  wemay 
judge  with  some  precision  as  to  the  field  left 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  an  organ  of  po¬ 
litical,  or  of  general  literary  criticism.  Our 
General  English  Literature  had  manifestly 
attained  to  such  a  state  at  that  time  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  contributed  to  its  ripeness 
by  the  new  comers ;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  literary  criticisms  put  forth  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  by  our 
Periodical  Press.  Here,  indeed,  the  scene 
changes.  In  this  department  our  best  lite¬ 
rature  was  so  bad  as  not  only  to  admit  of 
being  easily  displaced,  but  such  as  might 
have  died  out  without  leaving  any  substitute 
in  its  room,  and  the  nation  have  been  no  per¬ 
ceptible  loser  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  Gentleman's  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  Monthly  Review  were  the  great 
critical  tribunals,  apart  from  the  newspapers, 
to  which  all  authors  stood  amenable  in  those 
days. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  \n  1802  had  reach¬ 
ed  its  thirteenth  volume.  It  was  published 
by  Richard  Phillips,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
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yard.  The  number  for  January  of  that  year 
extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  which 
one- third  is  6Ued  with  **  Letters  from  Corres¬ 
pondents.”  on  nearly  every  kind  of  subject. 
So  numerous  are  these  communications,  as 
to  suggest  that  the  people  of  those  times 
must  have  had  greatly  more  leisure  on  their 
bands  than  has  fallen  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  The  original  letters”  are  followed  by 
a  considerable  supply  of  poetry,  which  the 
now-forgotten  authors  no  doubt  flattered 
themselves  was  also  “original.”  Then  we 
have  a  section  on  “  Public  Affairs,”  another 
which  gives  you  a  monthly  retrospect  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  others  in  which  the  same 
periodical  reports  are  made  concerning  agri¬ 
culture  and  commerce.  There  is  also  a 
"  review”  department,  but  it  is  restricted  to 
musical  publications ;  a  large  list  of  “  new 
publications,”  and  a  summary  of  “  provincial 
occurrences,”  with  all  the  marriages  and 
deaths — arragned  geographically,  in  the  order 
of  the  counties  from  north  to  south — and  the 
list  of  bankruptcies  to  boot!  On  the  whole, 
but  for  its  constitutional  dread  of  politics,  we 
might  describe  the  Munlhly  Magazine  as  a 
very  harmless  sort  of  monthly  newspaper, 
designed  mainly,  notwithstanding  its  monthly 
account  of  “  diseases  in  London,”  for  very 
harmless  people  in  the  country. 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  rose  a  little 
above  this  level  of  dulness,  but  only  a  little. 
Here  we  have  the  same  summaries  of  “  occur¬ 
rences”  in  town  and  country,  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  the  same  carefully-prepared 
lists  of  marriages  and  deaths,  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  about  the  weather.  Urban, 
indeed,  has  bis  principles,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  but  these  he  is  concerned  to 
hold  in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  bearing  his  name.  He  greatly  admires 
our  happy  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
but  he  can  bear  with  differences  so  long  as 
they  do  not  pass  the  limits  of  moderation. 
Then,  he  never  fails  to  give  you  some  bits  of 
antiquarianism,  which  are  often  curious,  if 
not  in  any  high  degree  useful ;  and  his  notice 
of  books  is  not  confined  to  “  musical  publica¬ 
tions.”  But  this  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  a  periodical  which  circulated 
more  widely  than  any  other  of  its  class,  and 
which,  in  its  literary  character,  stood  next 
to  the  leading  Review  of  the  time — the 
Monthly. 

The  Monthly  Review  dragged  “  its  low 
length  along”  until  not  many  years  since. 
The  number  of  this  journal  for  the  month  in 
which  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
published,  extends,  as  usual,  to  somewhat 


more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  included 
nearly  fifty  articles  on  as  many  separate 
publications.  But  of  this  number  of  articles, 
sixteen  only  are  given  in  the  manner  of  a 
modem  review  paper ;  the  remainder,  though 
numbered  with  the  preceding,  are  in  smaller 
type,  and  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  under 
the  title  of  “short  notices.”  As  will  be 
■supposed,  even  the  papers  of  most  pretension 
are  brief.  The  longest  does  not  exceed 
fourteen  pages  ;  some  do  not  cover  a  second 
page.  In  general,  the  object  of  the  reviewer 
IS  not  so  much  critical  as  expository — his  ob¬ 
servations,  and  the  extracts  given,  being  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  some 
judgment  of  the  book,  both  as  to  contents 
and  execution.  In  the  longer  papers,  the 
length  is  chiefly  made  op  ^  extracts,  and 
the  observations  of  the  critic,  while  moderate¬ 
ly  liberal,  and  evincing,  in  respect  to  theology, 
a  considerable  Unitarian  bias,  are  usually  of 
the  most  formal,  wordy,  common-place  de¬ 
scription  imaginable.  Thus  an  article  upon 
“Forsyth  on  the  Management  of  Fruit-trees,” 
begins  with  the  following  sentence,  in  which 
our  readers  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
weight  of  the  instruction  is  sustained  by  a 
suitable  gravity  of  expression: — “The  hints 
and  practical  observations  of  an  experienced 
horticulturist  must  be  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  are  employed  by  others,  or  are  interested 
themselves,  in  the  managementof  fruit-trees.” 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  observations 
of  an  eiperitnced  horticulturist  about  the  man¬ 
agement  of  trees  might  have  been  presumed 
to  be  practical  without  their  being  so  de- 
cribed  ;  and  that  the  world  might  have  been 
safely  left  to  find  its  way  to  the  notion  that 
persons  who  wish  to  bring  the  best  skill  to 
any  employment  will  appreciate  the  assistance 
of  those  who  can  best  help  them  towards 
that  object.  The  following  sentence  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  article  on  “  White’s  Sel- 
bome :” — 

“  On  the  whole,  we  trust  that  this  collection  of 
minutes,  the  fruit  of  actual  observation,  will  be 
perused  with  interest  both  by  the  scientific  and 
the  more  ordinary  reader,  and  will  contribute  to 
promote  the  practical  study  of  natural  history.” 

Did  people  need  a  ghost  to  tell  them  that 
so  rich  a  book  as  “  White’s  Selbome”  might 
possibly  be  in  this  humble  measure  useful  ? 
We  may  cite  the  following  from  the  same 
number,  as  another  specimen  of  this  brilliant 
and  instructive  style  of  writing.  It  is  the 
opening  paragraph  in  the  review  of  a  “  Jour¬ 
ney  from  Edinburgh,”  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
by  some  Alexander  Campbell : — 
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“  Our  attention  has  of  late,  in  several  instances, 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  Scottish  tours ;  and 
we  have  accompanied  several  writers  with  pleas* 
nre  in  their  excursions  to  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  Among  others,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Mr.  Stoddart,  recently  engaged  our  notice, 
aiid  amply  repaid  our  labor.  We  were  gratified 
by  their  descriptions,  because  we  found  them  to 
be  appropriate ;  and  we  were  improved  by  their 
delineations  of  character,  because  from  experience 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  accurate.  Few  coun¬ 
tries  abound  more  in  bold  and  picturesque  scenery 
than  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  as  few  places 
are  calculated  in  a  greater  degree  to  surprise  and 
delight  the  traveller,  so  a  just  representation  of 
them,  proceeding  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pencil 
and  the  pen,  cannot  fail  to  impart  pleasure.  Books 
of  travels  have  at  all  times  bwn  perused  with  avid¬ 
ity,  and  the  present  prevailing  taste  for  beautiful 
decorations  has  given  them  a  more  extended  cir¬ 
culation,  and  a  more  interesting  appearance. 
When  the  powers  of  the  writer  are  inadequate, 
the  abilities  of  the  artist  are  called  to  his  aid,  and 
their  united  exertions  produce,  as  on  the  present 
(Kcasion,  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  pub- 

The  reader  must  feel  this  to  be  very  edify¬ 
ing  material,  especially  as  stilted  forth  in  such 
measured  phrase !  In  concluding  a  paper  on 
landscape  gardening,  as  treated  by  Payne 
Knight  and  Uvedale  Price,  the  critic  says : — 

“  In  opposition  to  the  dressed  appearance  which 
results  from  well-kept  lawns  and  gravel  walks, 
they  contend  for  the  superior  charms  resulting 
from  roughness  and  negligence  as  approaching 
nearer  to  the  sublime  glories  of  the  picturesque.” 

This  is  meant  to  be  a  spirited  conclusion. 
We  should  have  thought  that  charms  desired 
as  “superior”  to  others,  would  have  been 
described  as  coveted  in  preference,  not  in 
"  opposition”  to  others ;  and  as  to  “  sublime 
glories,”  they  are  notoften  thequalities  intend¬ 
ed  in  our  use  of  the  term  ‘  picturesque.’  Cer¬ 
tainly,  so  sluggish  is  our  imagination,  that 
we  should  see  a  good  deal  of  negligent  gar¬ 
dening  before  we  should  be  thereby  made  to 
feel  that  we  were  approaching  the  Himalayas 
or  the  Alps.  “Dictionaries,”  said  Johnson, 
“  are  like  watches — the  worst  are  better  than 
none;”  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
craft  of  reviewing,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  this 
Island  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  Monthly  Review  was  the  bad 
watch,  with  which  our  poor  English  people 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  from  the 
want  of  something  better. 

But  if  periodical  criticism  in  this  form  was 
in  this  pitiable  condition,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  general  literature  of  the 
age  is  not  to  be  estimated  according  to  any 


such  standard.  The  literary  criticism  of  the 
age  had  fallen  far  below  its  authorship.  The 
men  who  affected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
writings  of  others,  were  themselves,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  veriest  dullards  and  hacks  in 
their  vocation,  such  as  might  be  hired  from 
any  literary  market-place.  What  might  be 
done  in  this  way  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  had 
shown  in  their  time,  and  the  men  were  abun¬ 
dant,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who 
could  have  eclipsed,  and  with  very  moderate 
effort,  the  most  successful  pretensions  to  lit¬ 
erary  criticism  in  1802.  The  only  thing 
needed  was,  that  there  should  be  some  di¬ 
version  of  the  talent  flowing  in  so  many  other 
directions,  into  this  almost  deserted  channel. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  cite  the  following  passage 
from  the  Anti-Jowobin  weekly  paper,  which 
made  its  appearance  about  four  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh. 

“  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  whom  we  highly  respect,  that  we  should  show 
some  little  mercy  to  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  and 
now,  that  we  have  conducted  it  in  safety  to  New¬ 
gate,  leave  it  (as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  country),  to  the  repentance  which 
solitude  and  reflection  will  not  fail  to  produce. 

“  To  talk  to  us  of  humanity  is  touching  us  on 
our  weak  side.  We  therefore  consent  to  spare  it, 
not  that  we  shall  abstain  altogether  from  noticing 
its  lies,  misrepresentations,  &c. ;  but'that  it  must 
be  satisfied,  in  future,  with  a  secondary  place  in 
our  paper,  in  which  it  lately  occupied  so  conspic¬ 
uous  a  situation ! 

“  That  situation  we  now  intend  for  the  Courier 
— a  paper  which  has  been  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  several  of  our  friends,  and  to  which  we 
purpose,  in  future,  to  pay  a  very  marked  attention : 

'Is  nobis  feriendus  aper  qui  maximus  errat* 

“  We  cannot  venture  to  promise  that  we  shall 
conduct  this  print  to  Newgate  in  its  turn ;  but  we 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  if  there  be  that  en¬ 
ergy  in  the  government  and  that  regard  for  truth 
and  honor  in  the  public  which  we  confidently  be¬ 
lieve,  we  shall  speedily  compel  its  conductors  to 
take  up  some  less  dangerous  and  dirty  method  of 
employment,  or  to  flee  from  general  execration 
and  contempt, to  Bridewell  or  the  Fleet! 

“  We  trust  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  Courier 
has  obtained  this  preference  from  any  inherent 
merit  it  possesses.  Quite  the  reverse.  Its  flat¬ 
ness,  dulness,  and  stupidity,  are  inconceivable :  nor 
is  the  chaotic  mass  ever  enlivened  by  a  single  ray 
of  information,  except  a  French  paper  accidentally 
strays  into  its  office  once  or  twice  a  quarter.  We 
have  other  reasons  for  our  predilection,  as  our 
readers  will  presently  see. 

“  SoHE  may  think  that  the  3fomtng  Post  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  vacant  seat ;  and  this  was 
once  our  own  opinion.  But  we  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  that 
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paper.  Ft  is  the  only  one  upon  which  our  casti¬ 
gations'  have  had  any  effect.  The  Chronicle  is 
grown  more  blasphemous,  the  Courier  more  mis 
chievous,  and  the  Herald  more  dull  and  sottish,  in 
consequence  of  them.  The  Morning  Post  alone 
has  wisely  shrunk  from  our  severity,  reformed  its 
principles  in  some  material  points,  and  in  more 
than  one  of  its  last  columns  held  a  language 
which  the  Whig  Club  and  Corretponding  ^iely 
will  not  soon  forgive. 

“  If  we  could  but  cure  this  paper  of  its  invete¬ 
rate  habits  of  lying  and  swearing,  and  give  it  a 
few  accurate  notions  of  meum  and  luum,  we 
should  not  despair  of  seeing  it  one  day  an  Eng¬ 
lish  opposition  paper,  but  this  must  be  the  work 
of  time.  To  time,  therefore,  we  leave  it,  with  the 
sincerest  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  what, 
we  freely  confess,  we  rather  hope  than  expect.” 

Our  younger  readers  must  no^  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  the  wit, 
or  in  the  force  of  any  kind,  observable  in  this 
extract,  as  compared  with  the  general  style 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  fair  sample  of  the  writing  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  page  of  that  journal. 

Within  the  half  century  preceding  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Hume, 
and  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  had  all  given  the 
fruits  of  their  genius  to  the  world.  Not  to 
mention  other  names,  Junius  and  Burke  had, 
during  the  same  period,  conquered  for  them¬ 
selves  their  place  in  history.  The  former  of 
these  men  had  become  the  terror  of  his  time, 
by  means  of  a  style  of  writing  characterized 
by  nearly  every  vice  or  virtue  of  authorship  in 
which  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh 
labored  specially  to  excel.  Edmund  Burke,  I 
during  the  same  interval,  had  risen  to  his 
place  for  all  time  and  all  nations  ;  exhibiting  ^ 
in  every  production  of  his  genius,  that  | 
breadth  and  beauty  of  philosophical  thought 
and  imagination,  and  in  his  style,  that  logical 
clearness,  and  that  pathos  of  loftiness,  of 
which  the  proudest  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
Buflf  and  Blue  have  been  content  to  become 
imitators,  and  for  the  most  part  with  but  in¬ 
different  success,  unto  this  day.  The  “  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful”  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  1757,  the  “Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution”  in  1790. 

The  mention  of  Burke  leads  us  naturally 
to  the  benches  of  our  two  Houses,  and  brings 
up  our  Walpoles  and  Chatbams,  our  Foxes 
and  Sheridans ;  while  from  those  halls  of  de¬ 
bate  we  as  naturally  pass  to  France,  and  be¬ 
come  witnesses  to  the  wonder-working  of 
the  Voltaires,  the  Rousseaus,  the  Diderots, 
and  the  D’Lamberts  of  that  country — men 
whose  genius  seemed  to  be  capable  of  pene¬ 
trating  and  demolishing  almost  everything 


which  their  judgment  or  their  passions  had 
doomed  to  destruction.  Place  everything 
brilliant  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  its  first 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  one  side,  and 
these  works  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it 
was  in  action  through  the  years  not  long  pre¬ 
ceding  the  appearance  of  that  journal,  on  the 
other,  and  how  faint  in  comparison  does  the 
great  northern  luminary  become  ! 

The  Edinburgh  Review  did  not  become  fa¬ 
mous  thus  suddenly  because  the  men  who 
wrote  it  were  giants,  and  all  who  went  before 
them  were  pigmies.  That  was  not  true;  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  was  true.  The  fact  is,  there  are  fash¬ 
ions  in  literature,  as  in  tastes  of  all  kinds  ; 
changes  which  come  in  their  season,  and  en¬ 
dure  for  their  season.  In  the  history  of  our 
own  literature  it  was  left,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
such  men  as  Steele  and  Addison  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  men  of  genius  employed  in  sending 
forth  small  and  cheap  papers  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  age  week  by  week,  and 
even  day  by  day.  The  old  channels  of  author¬ 
ship  did  not  afford  the  outlets  which  the  litera¬ 
ry  mind  felt  to  be  necessary  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  swelling  waters  forced  for  themselves  a 
new  passage.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only 
powers  which  have  established  themselves 
elsewhere  that  are  entitled,  after  this  manner, 
to  take  possession  of  new  territory.  But  when¬ 
ever  population  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  some 
such  enlargement  of  the  homestead  becomes 
inevitable.  What  nature  does  in  such  cases, 
genius  does  in  the  same  circumstances — it 
creates  a  field  for  itself.  It  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  genius,  moreover,  to  consecrate  what 
it  touches,  and  in  the  case  mentioned  it  made 
way  into  the  saloons  of  fashion  for  things  as 
humble  in  cost  and  appearance  as  a  street- 
ballad. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  French 
philosophers  took  up  the  idea  of  the  Ency- 
clopmdia.  The  war,  as  hitherto  conducted, 
by  separate  action  and  separate  publication, 
seemed  to  resemble  a  campaign  entrusted  to 
riflemen,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  skill 
and  courage  might  be  great,  while  the  results 
were  small.  The  time  came,  accordingly,  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  far 
better  policy  to  move  upon  the  enemy  with 
more  compactness,  as  with  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  a  battalion,  and  that  this  might 
be  done  by  a  confederation,  which  should 
agree  to  publish  an  encyclopaedia.  This  idea, 
too,  like  Sydney  Smith’s  proposal  to  start  a 
quarterly  review,  appears  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  with  acclamation,  and  it  was  long  acted 
upon  with  powerful  effect. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  furnishes  another  exam- 
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pie  of  this  kind.  When  his  sovereignly  as  a 
poet  came  to  be  disputed  by  Lord  Byron,  Sir 
Walter,  with  the  inventive  susceptibility 
which  belongs  to  such  minds,  began  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  there  was  not  some  undiscover¬ 
ed  or  unclaimed  territory  on  which  he  might 
set  up  his  throne  without  the  danger  of  such 
disturbance.  He  saw  that  the  held  of  prose 
Gction  had  been  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  un¬ 
worthy  hands.  He  began  to  bethink  him 
of  writing  poetry  in  prose,  being  well  aware, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  was 
little  in  what  he  had  given  to  the  public  in 
verse,  that  might  not  have  been  given  with 
more  freedom  and  force  in  another  form. 
The  historical  novel  was  attempted.  Such  a 
king  had  not  trod  on  that  ground  before.  We 
know  the  result. 

We  might  also  mention  the  cheap  pub¬ 
lication  idea,  first  acted  upon  in  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  as 
another  of  those  productive  thoughts  con¬ 
cerning  modes  of  action  in  connection  with 
literature,  which  seems  natural  to  its  history. 
But  we  have  said  enough  for  our  purpose  on 
this  point.  New  exigencies  will  suggest  new 
expedients.  Just  now,  small  books  are  al¬ 
most  everywhere  taking  the  place  of  great 
ones — what  next? 

In  this  manner,  reviewing  became  to  the 
gifted  men  who  started  the  Edinburgh,  what 
literary  ess.'^ys  bad  been  to  many  of  our  men 
of  genius  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne ; 
what  the  Encyclopmdia  became  to  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  France  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  what  the  his¬ 
torical  novel  has  since  become  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  mission  of  the  originators  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  not  to  make  the  world  sensible  to 
the  existence  of  powers  in  them  which  had 
no  place  elsewhere,  so  much  as  to  bring  its 
sluggish  thought  to  the  fact,  that  when  old 
modes  of  action  become  ineffective,  it  is  time 
to  cast  about  for  new  modes,  which  may  be, 
in  their  turn,  what  the  old  have  once  been. 
The  more  cultivated  and  capable  mind  of  the 
age  had  expanded,  needed  larger  space,  and  it 
came.  The  existing  outlets  for  this  force  were 
deficient,  not  only  in  breadth,  but  in  flexibility 
and  in  novelty.  The  periodical  essay  vein 
had  been  worked  admirably,  but  it  had  been 
worked  both  so  long  and  so  well,  that  it 
could  be  worked  with  effect  no  longer.  The 
Encyclopaedia  notion  was  less  old,  but  it  was 
huge  and  unwieldy  ;  still  more,  it  was  French, 
and  as  such  too  much  identified  with  Gallic 
anarchy  and  atheism;  and,  beyond  all  this. 


it  could  have  been  at  best  but  a  borrowed 
thought. 

The  newspaper  literature  of  the  London 

{iress,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  a 
iterature  of  amazing  talent.  The  powerful 
writing  to  be  found  in  papers  which  have 
nevertheless  failed,  is  not  the  least  significant 
fact  in  this  section  of  our  literary  history. 
But  in  the  midst  of  failures  of  all  sorts,  the 
high  order  of  ability  secured  to  this  sendee 
has  been  steadily  such,  that  the  time  has  long 
since  come,  in  which  few  care  much  about 
what  the  Edinburgh  Review  shall  say  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  compared  with  the  importance 
attached,  on  some  ground  or  other,  to  the 
leaders  in  the  Times.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  at  least,  the  average  writing  in  the 
Times  h^  been  writing  of  much  more  power 
than  the  average  writing  in  the  Edinburgh. 

What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact,  that  the  field  in  which  the  Edinburgh 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  thus  clearly  beaten, 
is  the  very  field  to  which  it  owed  its  early 
success  and  its  ultimate  status.  It  was  its  poli¬ 
tics,  more  than  everything  else  taken  to¬ 
gether,  that  made  it  what  it  became.  True, 
its  manner  of  discussing  political  questions 
exposed  it  to  much  hostility ;  but  for  every 
foe  made  by  such  discussion,  a  friend  was 
gained  to  place  over  against  him.  It  was  as 
expressing  the  opinions  of  a  large  and  power¬ 
ful  political  party,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
guned  its  party.  Of  course,  the  more  able 
and  brilliant  the  treatment  of  general  topics 
in  the  journal  the  better,  supposing  it  all  to 
be  allied  with  a  due  measure  of  the  political. 
It  would  be  showing  the  politics  themselves 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  obliging  the 
world  to  take  note  of  the  excellent  company 
into  which  they  were  admitted.  But  without 
supplying  that  motive  to  fealty,  the  Review 
might  have  sent  forth  its  papers  on  science, 
art,  and  literature,  and  however  brilliant  the 
writing,  the  success  would  not  have  been 
such  as  to  have  disposed  the  original  work¬ 
men  to  continue  long  at  their  work.  As  it 
was,  they  were  most  of  them  fitful  fellows, 
and  could  be  kept  in  the  harness  of  anything 
like  steady  application  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Nothing  short  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  combination  of  qualities  which  distin¬ 
guished  Jeffrey,  could  have  secured  to  the 

Sublication  the  position  which  it  filled  during 
is  reign,  or  a  marked  degree  of  success  of 
any  kind. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  tide  of  popular  fa¬ 
vor  which  enabled  the  Whigs  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  political  tone  of  the  i^in- 
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hurgh  Review  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  once 
was.  Its  party  has  been  in  power,  and  the 
influence  of  that  fact  has  not  been  favorable 
to  its  popularity,  nor  to  that  spirit  or  ability 
in  the  conducting  of  it  as  regards  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  political  questions,  which  might  have 
entitled  it  to  popularity.  Its  tone  on  such 
subjects  has  become  that  of  the  upper  and 
wealthy  classes,  and  has  ceased  to  be  that  of 
the  people.  Earnest  reformers  have  long  re¬ 
garded  it  as  operating  in  the  way  of  a  drag, 
rather  than  as  an  impetus,  in  relation  to  most 
of  the  questions  in  which  they  are  interested. 
An  article  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers  on 
parliamentary  reform,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  a  degree  of  justness  in  this 
impression.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  Whigs  have  always  been  in  office,  or  the 
near  expectants  of  office,  and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  what  the  efiect  of  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  upon  a  great  Whig  organ 
in  regard  to  political  speculation.  With  oc¬ 
casional  exceptions,  it  is  now  a  heavy  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  unless  some  great  disaster  should 
befall  the  Whig  party,  so  as  to  call  up  its  old 
aggressive  spirit,  there  is  little  chance  of  our 
seeing  the  Edinburgh  become  other  than  we 
now  find  it.  It  began  with  the  popular,  it 
will  probably  die  of  the  genteel.  Its  great 
solicitude  at  present  seems  to  be,  to  befriend 
those  who  know  sufficiently  well  how  to  be-  j 
friend  themselves — an  occupation  that  may 
have  its  conveniences,  though  we  cannot  say 
much  for  its  wisdom  or  its  heroism. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  valuable  papers 
in  the  Edinburgh  since  the  retirement  of 
Macaulay,  have  been  of  a  religious  nature. 
Its  exposures  of  the  bastard  popery  that  has 
been  allowed  to  nestle,  and  grow  up,  within 
the  walls  of  our  Established  Church,  do  it 
much  honor  ;  as  does  its  altered  style  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  of 
religious  men  generally.  But  its  general  cri¬ 
ticism  does  not  attract  much  attention.  No 
man  fears  it ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  leaning 
upon  it  as  a  matter  that  may  be  in  any  mate¬ 
rial  degree  helpful  to  him.  Fur  many  years, 
a  war  of  much  spirit  was  carried  on,  by  a 
large  class  of  authors  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  the  Eidinburgh  reviewers  on  the  other ; 
and  the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  combatants 
attracted  multitudes  to  the  arena,  who  looked 
on  with  deep  interest.  But  whether  it  be 
that  our  authorship  has  fallen  so  low  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  such  criticism,  or  that  the 
new  race  of  critics  are  of  a  much  tamer  breed 
than  the  old,  so  it  is,  that  we  now  often  read 
and  sigh,  as  we  think  of  days  gone  by. 

But  it  is  observable  that  not  only  the  Ed¬ 


inburgh,  the  organ  of  the  winning  side  in  the 
political  contest,  has  thus  declined  in  influ¬ 
ence,  the  same  is  no  less  true  of  its  opponents, 
who  have  their  place  as  politicians  on  the 
losing  side.  The  Quarterly  Review  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  are  no  more  what 
they  once  were  as  to  social  influence,  than 
their  great  precursor  and  rival  the  Edinburgh. 

If  the  latter  h:is  suffered  from  the  influence 
of  prosperity,  the  former  have  failed  to  profit 
by  the  discipline  of  adversity.  The  politics 
of  the  English  Quarterly  and  of  the  Scotch 
Monthly  have  been  identical,  and  have  been 
urged  in  a  manner  which,  if  manner  alone 
might  have  been  successful,  must  have  com¬ 
manded  success.  Iteration,  earnestness,  bril¬ 
liancy,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  foul  play  quite 
as  much  as  fair  play,  have  all  been  brought 
to  the  full  to  this  service.  But  the  end  sought 
has  not  been  gained.  Truth  has  shown  itself 
more  potent  than  genius.  Every  step  in  our 
political  progress  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  opposed  by  these  journals  inch  by 
inch,  and  to  the  last.  But  the  Quarterly,  once 
so  formidable  to  all  the  lieges  of  this  land,  has 
seen  its  great  party  diminish  and  fall  away ; 
and  losing  its  party,  it  has  lost  its  power.  On 
its  political  theories,  and  on  those  of  its  Scotch 
auxiliary,  the  nation  has  pronounced,  and  its 
I  verdict  is  against  them.  Their  cardinal  truths 
have  been  declared  untrue.  We  are  not  dis¬ 
pleased  to  see  that  if  a  journal  is  to  be  pow¬ 
erful  now-a-days,  it  must  possess  something 
more  than  brilliancy,  and  do  something  more 
than  amuse.  The  lighter  criticisms  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Blackwood  are  all  that  they 
have  ever  been,  and  in  these  qualities  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  always  taken  precedence 
of  the  Edinburgh.  But  the  graver  purpose 
I  of  these  publications  is  not  truthful.  Their 
political  notions  are  servile,  their  ecclesiastical 
notions  are  not  less  so,  and  the  nation,  for  the 
greater  part,  has  outgrown  both.  Most  un- 
j  wise  would  they  be  to  deal  less  than  they  do 
I  in  the  brilliant  and  the  amusing ;  but  a  higher 
manhood  in  political  thinking,  and  in  religious 
thinking,  must  come  to  them,  and  in  a  great 
measure  also  to  their  somewhat  aged  precur¬ 
sor,  the  Buff  and  Blue,  if  the  glory  which  has 
departed  from  them  is  ever  to  return.  At 
present  there  is  a  timid,  cowering  conserva¬ 
tism  pervading  them  all. 

What  we  want  is  a  new  power,  which  might 
be  to  our  two  great  family  parties  what  the 
Whigs  were  to  the  Tories  fifty  years  since. 
The  times  seem  to  be  ripening  to  some  such 
issue.  Had  we  a  great  Nationalist  party 
— we  like  that  word,  it  is  large-meaning 
and  large-hearted— even  the  literature  of  such 
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a  party  would  be  as  a  morning  freshness  to  us 
all.  It  would  be  a  literature  of  conviction  and 
feeling.  At  present  our  literature  is  hardly 
less  subservient  to  the  artidcial  pleasure  of 


certian  superiors  among  us,  than  was  that  of 
France  under  Louis  XI V.  to  the  will  of  its 
great  ruler. 


From  th«  Doblin  VniToriitj  Maftxine. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  MADAME  CHARLES  REYBAUD. 


SiNCB  the  day  when  the  romantic  school 
first  established  itself  in  popular  favor  in 
France,  French  literature  has  rarely  been  in 
so  depressed  a  state  as  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  We  speak  with  reference  to  its  merits, 
not  to  its  commercial  prosperity,  which  has 
possibly  received  a  fillip  from  the  recent 
copyright  treaty  with  this  country.  But  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  France  has  obtained 
protection  when  she  had  no  longer  anything 
to  protect.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  class 
of  French  books  to  which  particular  allusion 
is  here  made — namely,  novels  and  romances. 
Rare,  indeed,  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  that 
the  Paris  press  sends  forth  a  work  of  this 
kind  worthy  of  translation,  or  that  would  find 
purchasers  in  England  save  at  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  Belgian  piracies.  The  weekly 
bulletin  of  French  publications  now  exhibits 
none  of  those  names  which  stamp,  as  more 
or  less  able,  the  novel  upon  whose  title-page 
they  are  printed.  Objectionable  as  were 
often  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  their  works, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  talent — in  some 
instances,  the  genius — of  such  writers  as 
Hugo,  Sue,  De  Bernard,  Merim6e,  Sand,  Sou- 
li6,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Souvestre,  Gautier,  Karr. 
Where  are  now  all  those  ?  Some  dead  ;  those 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  list — Balzac, 
de  Bernard,  Souli^ — have  gone  down  to  a 
premature  grave.  Others  have  ceased  to 
write,  discouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times ;  whilst  those  who  still 
hold  the  pen  have  certainly,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  lost  much  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  formerly  wielded  it.  Another  name, 
not  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  authors 
who,  since  1830,  have  been  the  chief  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  lighter  class  of  French  literature, 
is  that  of  Reybaud.  A  double  wreath  must 
be  decreed. to  it;  for  two  who  bear  it  have 
won  themselves  distinguished  places  in  the 
ranks  of  French  literati.  No  French  novel. 


for  many  years  past,  achieved  a  more  deserved 
celebrity  than  the  witty  satire  of  Jerome 
P&turos.  Well,  its  remarkably  shrewd  and 
clever  author,  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  is  one  of 
those  whose  pens  have  been  broken  in  their 
hands  by  recent  events  in  France.  Under 
the  Republic,  P&luros,  however  unwelcome 
his  sallies  to  many  in  high  places,  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  walk  abroad  unmolested,  and  to  dis¬ 
play  his  honest  countenance  in  every  library 
and  shop-window.  Times  have  changed. 
Under  the  Bonaparte  dictatorship,  M.  Rey¬ 
baud,  having  conducted  his  new  hero,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Robichon,  Candidate  for  the  President¬ 
ship  of  the  Republic,”  through  one  slender 
volume,  appears  to  have  paused,  in  whole¬ 
some  fear  of  the  censors.  Satire  is  no  longer 
safe  in  France ;  and  Robichon  remains  a  frag¬ 
ment,  cut  short  in  his  aspirations  by  the  sa¬ 
bres  of  the  2nd  of  December.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  his  witty  creator  is  now 
repenting  his  boldness  in  banishment.  What 
may  pretty  safely  be  affirmed  is,  that  he  has 
not,  like  M.  Marco  de  St.  Hilaire,  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  flatterer  of  the  empire  and  the  em¬ 
peror,  received  a  government  appointment  as 
a  recompense  for  the  tenor  of  his  writings. 

The  silence,  compulsory  as  we  believe,  of 
M.  Louis  Reybaud,  is  the  more  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  he  has  written  very  little ;  and  as¬ 
suredly  cannot  be  said  to  have  exhausted, 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  working 
it  too  constantly  and  greedily,  his  rich  vein 
of  humor  and  originality.  That  ingenious 
literary  manufacturer,  Alexander  Dumas, 
sends  more  manuscript  to  the  printer  in  three 
months  than  M.  Reybaud  has  done  in  his 
whole  life.  Here,  of  course,  quantity  alone 
is  taken  into  consideration.  If  we  look  to 
quality,  we  might,  perchance,  find  that  Je- 
r6me  Paturos  alone  would  make  fifty  of  Du¬ 
mas’s  flimsy  volumes  kick  the  beam.  With¬ 
out,  however,  instituting  an  impossible  com- 
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parison  between  M.  Itevbaud  and  the  most 
prolific  and  unscrupulous  of  modern  French 
novelists,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that 
the  former  has  not,  in  some  degree,  emulated 
the  industry  of  his  accomplished  relative, 
Madame  Charles  Reybaud,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  French  authoresses 
of  the  day,  from  whose  graceful  pen  we  have 
annually,  for  many  years  past,  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expect,  and  to  recieve,  at  least  one 
or  two  volumes. 

Although  she  is  far  from  faultless  as  a 
writer,  we  are  disposed  to  allot  to  this  lady 
a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  living  French 
novelists.  Puesessed  of  less  vigor  of  intellect, 
less  power  of  pen,  and  less  genius  than  George 
Sand,  on  the  other  hand  her  views  of  society, 
and  its  destinies,  are  brighter  and  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  her  probings  of  the  human  heart  less  deep 
and  remorseless.  It  is  not,  however,  our  in¬ 
tention  in  any  way  to  assimilate  her  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Dudevant.  They  belong  to  difierent 
categories,  and  it  were  easier,  upon  the  whole, 
to  establish  between  them  a  contrast  than  a 
comparison.  Both  are  adepts  in  style,  and 
consummate  mistresses  of  the  pathetic,  but, 
as  artists,  their  walks  are  dififerent.  George 
Sand  is,  in  some  sort,  the  creator  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  romance  of  tendency — 
Madame  Reybaud’s  forte  is  the  Roman  de- 
mceurs.  She  deals  in  pictures  of  society. 
Her  touch  is  light  and  elegant ;  and,  whilst 
adorning  a  tale,  she  rarely  neglects  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  pointing  a  moral,  or  striking  at  a 
prejudice.  She  is  of  the  school  of  De  Balzac, 
but  no  servile  copyist,  and  has  wrought  out 
a  path  of  her  own.  Her  best  works  frequently 
remind  us  of  Charles  de  Bernard,  and  she  is 
most  successful  when  treating  the  class  of 
subjects  he  usually  preferred.  The  forty 
small  volumes,  containing  about  as  many 
novels  and  tales  of  various  lengths  from  three 
volumes  to  a  few  pages,  which  compose  the 
whole  of  her  works,  are  certainly  not  all  of 
equal  merit.  But  if  not  always  successful  in 
riveting  the  reader’s  attention  by  dramatic 
incidents  and  striking  situations,  upon  the 
other  hand  she  is  never  careless  or  tedious, 
and,  by  her  skill  as  a  narrator,  she  often  im¬ 
parts  interest  to  a  common-place  story.  She 
is  happiest  on  French  ground,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  those  are  the  scene  and 
time  of  her  masterpieces.  Thence  she  has 
occasionally  wandered  to  remoter  periods  and 
places;  to  Spain,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  latter  region  she  is,  we  believe,  a  na¬ 
tive.  In  Haiti,  the  Havannah,  or  Martinique, 
she  excels  in  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery. 
“  Madame  de  Rieux,”  “  Marie  d’Enambuc,” 
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and  “  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil,”  are  good  ' 

specimens  of  her  colonial  tales.  Occasionally  j 

she  avails  herself  of  an  historical  foundation,  1 

as  in  “  Geraldine,”  an  episode  of  the  perse-  ! 

cutions  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes.  j 

But  it  is  in  Paris  that  we  like  her  best,  or  in  ] 

some  French  country-house.  Although  the  I 

plots  of  her  tales  are  seldom  intricate,  she  ' 

rarely  fails  to  sustain  strong  interest  to  the 
very  last  page,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
she  has  displayed  great  originality  of  inven-  j 

tion  and  ingenuity  of  construction.  One  of  < 

her  characteristics  is  the  peculiar  art  with 
which  she  handles  improbable  incidents,  so 
as  to  make  the  reader  temporarily  forget  their 
improbability.  We  have  an  example  of  this  i 

in  her  novel  of  “  Les  Deux  Marguerites”  (one  i 

of  her  longer  tales),  which  abounds  in  clever 
pictures  of  French  life,  and  in  touches  of 
truly  feminine  delicacy,  but  whose  most 
prominent  circumstance,  on  which  the  plot 
chiefly  hinges,  is  certainly  not  natural.  A 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  of  refined 
tastes  and  generous  impulses,  satiated  with 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  and  engaged  to  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  girl  of  his  own  rank 
in  life,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  street-sweeper,  whose  sole 
attraction  is  great  personal  beauty — beauty 
so  remarkable  that  it  shines  through  rags 
and  squalor.  Breaking  off,  for  the  sake  of 
this  broom-bearing  Venus,  his  intended  mar¬ 
riage,  he  attempts  to  educate  her,  with  the 
intention  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  although 
her  dulness  resists  instruction,  it  cannot  dispel 
his  infatuation,  which  yields  at  last  only  to 
the  painful  conviction  that  the  beautiful  Mar¬ 
guerite  prefers  the  worsted  epaulet  and  rud¬ 
dy  cheeks  of  Pierre  Pierrot,  a  corporal  of 
grenadiers,  to  all  the  refinement  and  elegance 
of  the  aristocratic  Raoul  d’Agleville.  The 
chief  improbability  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
tenacity  of  Raoul’s  passion  or  caprice,  in  the 
teeth  of  vulgarity  and  ridicule  ten  times  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disenchant  a  lover,  especially  when 
that  lover  is  a  Frenchman  As  a  whole,  al¬ 
though  it  contains  some  admirable  scenes, 

•*  Les  Deux  Marguerites”  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  Madame  Reybaud’s  happiest 
efforts.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  her 
subjugation  of  the  improbabilities  is  to  be 
found  in  her  tale  of  “  Le  Fada,”  one  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  six  short  novels,  published  under 
the  title  of  *' Valdepeiras,”  the  name  of  the 
Provencal  country-house  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a  party  of  friends. 
Although  in  some  degree  marred  by  the  un¬ 
pleasant  nature  of  the  concluding  incident, 

“  Le  Fada”  is  unquestionably  a  most  dramatie 
16 
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and  singular  tale,  and  without  commending 
it,  or  allotting  it  any  other  than  an  inferior 
place  amongst  Madame  Reybaud’s  works,  we 
yet  may  briefly  sketch  its  plot,  as  highly 
characteristic  of  the  authors  powers  and 
constructive  faculties. 

Two  ladies,  who  have  never  seen  each  other 
during  the  ten  years  that  bad  elapsed  since 
they  parted  on  leaving  school,  meet  at  tlie 
Maison  des  Bahu,  a  sort  of  boarding-house 
at  a  French  bathing-place.  One  arrives  as 
the  other  is  about  to  depart :  they  have  but 
a  few  hours  to  be  together ;  these  they  em¬ 
ploy  in  conhding  to  each  other  the  principal 
events  of  their  past  lives.  Madame  de  Ville- 
jazet,  whose  maiden  name  is  D’Ayala,  and 
who  is  of  Spanish  origin  (Madame  Reybaud 
loves  a  semi-Spanish  or  a  Creole  heroine), 
had  seen  her  prospect  of  happiness  blighted 
at  an  early  age.  Ardently  attached  to  a 
young  Spaniard  named  Vasconcellos,  who 
evidently  reciprocated  her  passion  although 
be  had  not  yet  distinctly  declared  himself, 
she  was  hourly  expecting  his  proposals,  when 
bis  sudden  departure  for  Bordeaux,  without 
ever  bidding  her  adieu,  otherwise  than  by  a 
message  through  her  mother,  plunged  her  in 

frief.  He  had  been  resident  in  her  mother’s 
ouse,  and,  now  that  he  was  gone,  the  love¬ 
sick  girl  often  sat  and  mused  in  the  apartment 
that  had  been  his.  In  an  old  desk  she  dis¬ 
covered  fragments  of  letters  from  Vascon¬ 
cellos  to  a  confidential  correspondent,  and,  by 
putting  them  together,  acquired  confirmation 
of  her  belief  that  he  loved  her.  One  entire 
letter  had  got  mislaid  at  the  back  of  a  drawer: 
it  was  from  this  same  correspondent,  a  lady 
resident  at  Bordeaux,  dissuading  Vasconcellos 
from  sacrificing  himself  by  a  union  with  a 
portionless  girl,  whom  she  represented  as 
masking  interested  views  under  a  well-feigned 
appearance  of  candor  and  simplicity.  It  was 
by  the  insidious  arguments  contained  in  this 
letter  from  a  former  mistress,  that  Vascon¬ 
cellos  had  been  alienated,  at  least  temporarily, 
firom  Lucy  d’Ayala,  and  decoyed  to  Bor¬ 
deaux.  This  letter  Mademoiselle  d’Ayala 
preciously  preserved.  Soon  her  mother  re¬ 
ceived  one  from  Vasconcellos,  couched  in 
affectionate  terms,  announcing  his  departure 
for  Mexico  on  business,  and  fixing  his  return 
at  a  somewhat  distant  date.  Hope  again 
revived  in  Lucy’s  breast ;  in  less  than  another 
year  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  news  of 
her  lover’s  death  of  yellow  fever,  at  Vera 
Cruz.  In  the  interval  a  great  change  had 
occurred  in  Mademoiselle  d’Ayala’s  circum¬ 
stances.  An  old  relative  had  left  her  a 
magnificent  fortune.  But  her  happiness  lay 
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buried  in  Yasconcellos’s  grave.  After  a 
while  she  accepted,  without  loving  him,  a 
husband  of  her  father’s  selection.  Then  her 
parents  died,  her  husband  ill-treated  her,  she 
obtained  a  divorce,  and  was  now  wealthy, 
independent,  and  unhappy.  Such  was  the 
tale  of  Lucy  de  Villejazet’s  sorrows.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Rambert  had  been  less  severely 
tried,  although  she  too  had  had  her  afflictions. 
Her  principal  grief  at  that  moment  was  on 
account  of  her  sister,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  the  object  of  the  assiduities  of  M.  de 
Vieville,  a  man  of  amiable  character,  agreea¬ 
ble  exterior,  and  moderate  fortune,  and  in  all 
respects  a  suitable  match  for  the  young  lady. 
But  a  handsome  widow,  whom  De  Vie¬ 
ville  had  known  and  admired  during  her 
husband’s  life,  has  recently  arrived  at  the 
Matson  des  Bains,  and  by  her  grace  and  co¬ 
quetry  has  enveloped  him  in  a  net  of  fasci¬ 
nation.  He  has  become  the  slave  of  her 
caprice,  and  has  entirely  ceased  his  attentions 
to  Madame  de  Ramliert’s  sister,  who  is  miser¬ 
able  at  this  desertion.  It  was  evident,  said 
Madame  de  Rambert,  that  be  intended  to 
marry  Madame  Vanbergem.  Mad.  de  Ville- 
jazet  started  at  the  name. 

Madame  Vanbergem  !’  she  exclaimed,  tam¬ 
ing  very  pale,  ‘  Madame  Heloise  Vanbergem ! — ’ 

“‘You  know  her!  How  do  yon  know  her 
name  7* 

“  Madame  de  Villejazet  re-opened  the  letter  she 
had  found  in  Vasconcellus’s  room. 

**  ‘  See,’  she  said,  showing  the  signature,  *  it  is 
here.’ 

“  *  Y’es,  it  is  she !  it  is  indeed  she !’  cried  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Rambert,  in  bitter  surprise ;  ‘  this  woman, 
then,  is  destined  to  cause  tlie  unhappiness  of  all 
I  love.  You  will  not  remain  here,  Lucy;  you 
will  not  live  with  her,  surely !  In  this  house  tliere 
is  no  escape  from  the  otlier  inmates,  and  even 
were  you  to  leave  it,  you  would  continually  meet 
Madame  Vanbergem.  Spare  yourself  this  pang ! 
Come  with  us.’ 

“‘No,  Matilda;  no!’  replied  Madame  de  Ville¬ 
jazet,  wlw  had  become  suddenly  pensive ;  ‘  I  will 
meet  this  woman — I  w  ill  revenge  both  your  sister 
and  yourself.  It  is  not  impossible.’ 

“  ‘  You  are  very  handsome,  and  certainly  M.  de 
Vieville  might  fall  in  love  with  you.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  no,  no ;  she  does  not  love  him,  you  tell 
me ;  that  would  be  a  poor  vengeance  !  I  have  a 
better  in  view.  This  woman  desires  above  all 
things  to  marry  a  rich  husband?’ 

“‘He  must  also  be  young,  liandsome,  and 
above  all,  clever ;  she  said  so  Iwfore  me.  She  will 
never  marry  a  man  of  whom  she  cannot  be  in 
every  respect  proud ;  to  obtain  her  love  he  must 
flatter  her  vanity.  l,et  a  lover  present  himself, 
younger,  richer,  and  in  better  position  in  the  world 
than  M.  de  Vieville,  and  he  will  carry  the  day.’ 

“*  1  will  find  her  a  husband,’  said  Madame  de 
Villejazet,  with  a  bitter  laugh.” 
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The  husband  whom  the  Tindictire  Spaniard 
finda  for  her  enemy  is  her  brother,  le  fada. 
By  a  series  of  most  singular  and  ingenious 
artifices  and  manoeuvres,  in  the  contrivance 
of  which  Madame  Reybaud  struggles  valiant¬ 
ly,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  against  her  chosen 
adversary,  improbability,  Madame  de  Villeja- 
set  brings  the  widow,  who  is  poor  and  a  fortune- 
hunter,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  young  man 
whom  she  has  scarcely  seen,  never  spoken  to, 
but  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  and  whom 
she  believes  to  be  very  rich.  It  is  not  till  she 
has  been  united  to  him  (after  jilting  for  his 
sake  the  lover  whom  she  has  decoyed  from 
Madame  de  Rambert’s  sister)  that  she  dis¬ 
covers  him  to  be  a  fada,  and  that  the  large 
inheritance,  which  she  had  too  hastily  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  enjoyed,  had  gone  to  his  sister. 
What  a  fada  is,  may  best  be  told  in  the 
words  of  a  character  in  the  tale. 

"  A  fada,  Madame,”  said  the  notary,  "  is 
a  poor  creature,  innocent  as  the  newly-bom 
babe,  the  growth  of  whose  intellect  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  his  body.  In  our 
country  there  are  many  families  afflicted  with 
this  misfortune.  A  fada  is  not  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  he  does  harm  to  no  one,  he  loves 
those  who  take  care  of  him,  and  obeys  them. 
Sometimes  he  is  capable  of  learning  some¬ 
thing.  Victor  can  read  ;  it  is  true  that  he  does 
not  understand  what  he  reads ;  he  is  like  a 
child  of  five  years  old.  He  is  gentle,  careful  j 
of  his  person,  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and 
allowed  to  dine  at  table.” 

Madame  de  Villejazet’s  revenge  is  complete. 
The  ambitious  and  cold-hearth  female  for¬ 
tune-hunter  subsists  thenceforward  on  a  small 
pension  allowed  her  by  her  sister-in-law. 
There  is  little  moral  to  be  traced  in  the  tale, 
for  if  retribution  falls  on  the  unprincipled  in¬ 
triguer,  who  had  destroyed  another’s  happi¬ 
ness,  upon  the  other  hand  nothing  but  re¬ 
pugnance  can  be  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
Madamede  Villejazet’s  consuramatedissimula- 
tion  and  persevering  hatred.  The  revolting 
character  of  the  main  incident  of  the  story  is 
manifest  enough  ;  but  what  is  far  less  so,  and 
what  we  have  not  space  here  to  display,  is 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  Madame 
Reybaud  carries  out  her  design.  Improba¬ 
ble  as  the  whole  tale  appears,  told  in  a  few 
words,  as  we  have  had  to  tell  it,  it  is  so  clearly 
wrought  out  that,  throughout  it,  we  are  no¬ 
where  startled  or  shocked  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  although  we  unquestionably  are 
both  shocked  and  startled  by  the  disagree¬ 
able  denouement.  We  have  not,  however, 
brought  forward  the  tale  to  recommend  it, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer’s  skill.  Its 


taste  is  more  than  questionable,  but  its  talent 
is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  due  to  its  au¬ 
thoress,  since  we  have  thus  displayed  her  in 
one  of  her  least  favorable  aspects,  to  state 
that  her  offences  against  good  taste  are  ex¬ 
cessively  rare,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  arc 
wholly  free  from  that  license  and  indelicacy 
which  stain  the  pages  of  many  French  ro¬ 
mance-writers  of  the  present  day. 

In  justice  to  Madame  Reybaud,  we  turn 
to  more  unexceptionable  specimens  of  her 
writings.  “  Sans  Dot” — a  tale  which  may 
best  be  rendered  as  The  Dowerless — and 
“  Le  Dernier  Oblat”  are  two  of  her  best 
novels.  An  oblat  is  a  child  devoted  from  its 
cradle  to  the  cloister,  and  educated  in  that 
view.  The  reason  for  which  Esteve  de  Blan- 
quefort  has  been  thus  consecrated  to  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  even  from  before  his  birth,  is  so 
similar  to  M.  Van  Amberg’s  motive  (in  the 
late  Countess  d’Arbouville’s  well  known  and 
charming  “  Histoire  Hollandaise”),  for  the 
dislike  and  persecution  of  his  daughter  Chris¬ 
tine,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  the  one  stoir 
suggested  the  other — unconsciously,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  writer.  We  fancy  that 
we  also  trace  a  certain  resemblance  in  the 
characters  of  Madame  Van  Amberg  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Blanquefort.  Such  coinci¬ 
dences  are  unimportant  when  occurring  be¬ 
tween  writers  of  sucb  unquestionable  original¬ 
ity  and  ability  as  Madame  Reybaud  and 
Madame  d’Arbouville. 

In  “  Le  Dernier  Oblat”  are  depicted  the 
repugnances  and  sufferings  of  an  ardent 
youth,  formed  by  nature  for  an  active  career, 
but  doomed  by  his  mother’s  fault  and  his 
father’s  severity  to  life-long  seclusion.  He 
escapes  from  his  convent,  after  ten  years 
passed  within  its  walls,  assumes  a  layman’s 
garb  and  a  false  name,  and  lives  in  the  world 
long  enough  to  become  enamored  of  its 
joys ;  then  he  is  discovered,  captured  by 
emissaries  of  his  superior,  and  immured  in  a 
dungeon.  Thence  he  is  released  by  the  first 
French  revolution  ;  he  witnesses  the  death 
upon  the  scaffold  of  the  woman  he  loves, 
condemned  and  murdered  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  enters,  this  time  voluntarily,  an  Italian 
convent,  to  seek  the  repose  of  spirit  hitherto 
denied  him.  The  story  is  very  slight,  but 
its  interest  is  strong,  and  it  is  told  with  sur¬ 
passing  skill  and  delicacy.  "  Sans  Dot”  is 
of  a  different  stamp.  Although  not  without 
touching  passages,  it  lacks  the  melancholy 
charm  which  the  author’s  genius  has  diffused 
over  every  page  of  the  “  Oblat,”  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  contains  clever  incident,  well- 
contrived  situations,  and  characters  shrewdly 
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hit  off.  With  English  readers  it  would 
probably  be  the  most  popular  of  all  Madame 
Keybaud’s  novels,  and  some  of  its  chapters 
are  certainly  equal  to  anything  she  has  writ¬ 
ten.  We  may  cite  chapter  xv. :  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  life  at  Les  /’/am&iers,  a  country- house 
in  Provence,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
painting  by  words — as  a  class  of  picture 
such  as  only  a  Sand  or  a  Reybaud  could 
produce.  The  character  of  De  Ramsay,  the 
deformed  physician,  is  a  masterly  creation, 
and  it  is  a  homage  to  the  skill  of  the  author¬ 
ess  that  we  are  never  once  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  poor  cripple’s  passion  for  the  young 
and  beautiful  heroine,  from  the  moment, 
early  in  the  book,  when  it  6rst  becomes 
evident  to  the  reader,  up  to  the  closing  scene, 
when  he  proves  the  unselfish  sincerity  of  his 
love  by  sacrificing  his  life  to  ensure  her 
happiness.  *‘Sans  Dot”  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  well-written  novel,  of  good  moral 
tendency,  and  may  safely  be  recommended. 
It  is  not  favorable  to  cite  short  extracts, 
unaccompanied  by  long  explanations  of  the 
plot.  indeed,  Madame  Reybaud’s  long 
works  are  generally  ill-adapted  for  extracts  ; 
unless  it  be,  here  and  there,  of  a  page  or  two 
of  description,  in  which  she  is  sometimes  as 
minute  and  graphic,  although  rarely  as 
lengthy,  as  Balzac  himself.  Her  shorter 
tales,  although  none  of  them  are  equal  in 
ability  to  “  ^ns  Dot”  and  the  “  Oblat,”  offer 
greater  facilities  to  the  reviewer  desirous  of 
backing  his  criticism  with  extracts.  Amongst 
them,  “  Georges”  and  “  Lena”  are  both 
cleverly  told  and  well  constructed.  “  Georges” 
is  particularly  striking,  but  turns  on  a  painful 
incident.  “  Lena,”  unnecessarily  tragic  in 
its  latter  portion,  commences  gaily  enough. 
Its  first  four  chapters  contain  the  germ  of  an 
excellent  farce  or  petite  comedie.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  hot  springs  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
two  Parisian  intimates  unexpectedly  encoun¬ 
ter.  Both  are  gay,  dissipated,  extravagant, 
and  in  debt,  and  both  would  gladly  repair 
their  damaged  fortunes  by  a  rich  marriage, 
but  their  chances  of  achieving  this  are  very 
different,  for  there  is  a  good  twenty  years’ 
difference  in  their  ages.  The  senior  Dar- 
blade,  a  would-be  young  mau  of  forty-eight, 
is  first  in  the  field.  He  has  fled  from  the 
voluptuous  joys  of  Paris  in  quest  of  an  heir¬ 
ess,  and  has  been  some  time  at  Aix  when  he 
meets  Count  Raymond  de  Paleville.  Ma¬ 
dame  ReyLaud  is  a  keen  satirist  when  she 
pleases,  and  she  has  taken  her  sharpest  pen 
to  sketch  these  two  dandies  of  the  Italian 
Boulevard :  Darblade,  the  elderly  fop,  re¬ 
taining  all  the  vices  but  none  of  the  generous 


impulses  of  a  young  man  ;  Paleville,  on  the 
other  baud,  young  in  years  and  of  handsome 
person,  but  aged  in  heart  at  five-and-twenty, 
prematurely  depraved,  cold-blooded,  and  cal¬ 
culating.  In  the  confidential  conversation 
that  ensues,  Darblade  declares  his  intention 
of  closing  his  bachelor  career,  and  intimates 
that  he  has  already  in  view  the  lady  who  is 
to  have  the  honor  of  converting  him  to  mat¬ 
rimony.  In  return  the  Count  tells  him  how, 
during  an  excursion  on  the  coast  near  Mar¬ 
seilles,  he  has  rescued  two  ladies  from  a 
trifling  danger,  magnified  by  their  fears. 
The  ladies  are  aunt  and  niece  ;  the  former,  a 
childless  widow  of  fifty,  has  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  a-year,  which  her  niece  will  in¬ 
herit  at  her  death.  Meanwhile,  should  the 
younger  lady  marry,  her  relative,  who  loves 
her  as  her  own  daughter,  will  give  her  a 
splendid  dowry.  Paleville,  anticipating  total 
ruin  from  a  law-suit  in  which  his  father  is 
engaged,  has  resolved  to  marry,  and  is  now 
in  quest  of  the  ladies,  of  whom  he  had  for  a 
while  lost  sight. 

“'And  is  it  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  object  of 
your  flame  that  you  have  come  to  Aix  V  inquired 
Darblade. 

I  It  is  with  the  certainty  of  finding  her  here.’ 

“  ‘  What !  this  young  girl - V 

“  ‘  Is  here.  And,  douUless,  you  are  acquainted 
with  her.’ 

“  ‘  Possible,’  interrupted  Darblade,  rather  un¬ 
easily.  ‘Her  name?  Will  you  tell  me  her 
name  ?’ 

“  ‘  A  sweet  Sicilian  name :  Lena  Perovani. 
And  her  aunt  is  the  Baroness  of  Rochemaine.’ 

“  At  these  words,  Darblade  bit  his  lips  under  his 
mustache,  and  a  movement  of  the  blood,  which  he 
could  not  master,  diffused  a  carmine  tint  over  his 
countenance.  Count  Raymond  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

“  ‘  How  purple  you  are !’  he  exclaimed  ;  ‘  are 
you  going  to  have  an  apoplectic  stroke  7  The 
name  of  I^ena  Pero^•ani  has  disturbed  you.’ 
Then,  gazing  hard  in  Darblade’s  eyes,  he  added, 
laughing,  '  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  my  rival  ? 
Is  it,  perchance,  by  a  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
l.ena  that  you  propose  to  close  your  bachelorhood  7 
For  a  wig-pate  like  yours,  the  idea  is  not  bad. 
What !  is  this  the  mysterious  secret  of  which  you 
would  only  reveal  the  half?’ 

*“  I  do  not  deny  it,’  replied  Darblade,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  look  dignified ;  ‘  like  vourself,  I  am  in 
love,  and  Mademoiselle  Ijena  Perovani  is  not  a 
woman  one  could  think  of  seducing ;  my  intentions 
are  honorable.’ 

“‘I  believe  so,  indeed!’  cried  the  count,  deri¬ 
sively  ;  ‘  you  would  marry  a  girl  of  twenty,  lovely 
as  an  angel,  and  with  millions  in  her  apron  !  A 
moderate  expectation  really,  for  a  man  of  your 
venerable  exterior,  and  whose  whole  fortune 
consists  of  debts.  Come,  come,  you  are  mad,  my 
good  fellow !  But  all  that  is  at  an  end,  and  you 
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will,  of  course,  abandon  your  project.  Candidly, 
now,  you  cannot  think  you  have  any  chance 
against  me.’ 

“  Darblade  shook  his  head  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
The  Count  resumed — 

“  ‘  Show  your  sense  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  play  the  part  of  my  confidant,  or  you  will  make 
yourself  ridiculous.’ 

“•Your  confidant!  What  need  have  yon  of  a 
confidant  7’  muttered  Darblade. 

“  ‘  W  hat  need !  I  promise  you  that  your  office 
will  be  no  sinecure.  You  will  have  to  give  your 
arm  to  the  aunt,  to  read  the  papers  to  her,  and  to 
play  at  piquet  with  her,  and  to  chant  my  praises 
to  her,  apropos  of  everything.  Decide,  then, 
whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  ns,  an 
exchange  of  good  offices  by  which  you  shall  be 
no  loser  in  the  end,  or  a  rivalry  which  will  inevi¬ 
tably  result  in  your  disgraceful  defeat  7’ 

“During  the  utterance  of  this  half-serious, 
half-bantering  speech.  Darblade  experienced  an 
internal  transport  of  fury,  jealousy  and  hatred 
But  he  felt  that  an  open  contest  with  the  Count 
was  impossible;  and,  restraining  the  gall  that  ran 
from  his  heart  to  his  lips,  he  quietly  said,  '  Let  us 
be  friends !’ 

“  •  Be  it  so !’  replied  the  Count.  •  Your  functions 
begin  this  very  day,  my  virtuous  confidant ;  you 
shall  accompany  me  when  I  go  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Baroness  of  Rochemaine,  at  wliose  house  I 
suppose  you  have  already  had  the  honor  of  being 
received.’ 

“  Darblade  bowed  assent.  Then  the  Count, 
suddenly  abandoning  his  air  of  raillery,  spoke  in 
a  sharp  and  serious  tone. 

“  ‘  ’'ris  well,’  he  said,  ‘  I  rely  upon  you  ;  but  no 
treachery.  You  know  me,  Darblade,  vou  know 
that  I  am  tolerably  skilful  with  the  sword,  and  that 
I  have  come  pretty  well  out  of  two  or  three  duels. 
Now  I  warn  you.  that  at  the  very  first  sign  of 
you  playing  me  false,  I  will  make  yon  give  me 
satisfaction,  and,  upon  my  honor,  I  will  kill 
you.’ 

“The  old  lion  again  bowed,  and  presenting  to 
the  Count,  with  an  assumption  of  careless  tran¬ 
quillity,  his  half-empty  cinr-case, '  Come,’  he  said, 
•take  another  cigarito.’" 

The  Count,  however,  sees  no  reason  to 
mistrust  his  confidant,  whose  conduct  is  most 
exemplary,  and  who,  with  infinite  patience 
and  resignation,  amuses  the  aunt,  whilst  Pale- 
ville  makes  fierce  love  to  the  niece.  Madame 
de  Rochemaine,  an  affectionate,  simple-heart¬ 
ed  person,  tenderly  attached  to  her  orphan 
relative,  proposes  formally  adopting  her  as 
soon  as  they  shall  respectively  have  attained 
the  age  stipulated  by  law.  In  a  few  months 
the  one  will  be  fifty,  the  other  twenty-one, 
then  the  adoption  is  to  take  place,  and  a  dow¬ 
ry  of  forty  thousand  francs  a-year  will  be 
secured  to  Lena.  The  Count  learns  all  this, 
rejoices,  and  presses  his  suit ;  Lena,  artless 
and  inexperienced,  loves  him  before  she  sus¬ 
pects  what  is  passing  in  his  heart.  Suddenly 


Paleville  is  called  away  to  Paris  on  urgent 
business  connected  with  his  law- suit,  and 
leaves  Darblade  to  watch  over  his  intended. 
A  month  later,  when  on  the  eve  of  again 
quitting  Paris  ^r  Aix,  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Lena,  and  whilst  actually  engaged  in  boasting 
of  his  good  fortune  in  a  letter  to  a  confidential 
friend  of  his  own  stamp,  he  receives  three 
letters,  all  with  the  Aix  post-mark.  The  first 
which  he  opens  is  one  of  those  circular-an¬ 
nouncements  of  a  wedding,  customarily  sent 
in  France.  Throwing  it  down  with  a  gesture 
of  astonishment  and  fury,  he  tears  open  a 
letter  from  Darblade.  It  is  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver;  a  suitable  pendant  to  the  conversation 
in  the  gardens  at  Aix,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

“  •  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  friend,  1  am  marri¬ 
ed  ;  since  yesterday  tlie  Baroness  de  Rochemaitte 
is  Madame  Darblade.  For  a  moment,  as  yon  know, 

I  had  meditated  another  union, but  that  was  a  piece 
of  folly  of  which  your  presence  soon  cured  me ;  I 
lowered  my  flag  before  your  superior  merit,  and 
accepted,  with  aue  self-denial,  the  part  yon  allotted 
to  me  in  the  pretty  romance  of  your  amours.  1 
have  done  still  more;  to  facilitate  your  marriage, 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  precede  you  in  the  family 
of  your  selection.  It  is  of  me  that  you  will  now 
have  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lena,  since 
her  adopted  mother  is  my  wife.  Madame  Darblade 
will  give  her  dear  daughter  three  thousand  francs 
a  year,  which  appears  to  me  sufficient ;  love  like 
youra  does  not  calculate,  I  know;  to  you  it  will 
replace  everything  and  render  you  happy  with  a 
bare  competency. 

“  •  VVe  shall  expect  you  at  Rochemaine  early  in 
September ;  remember  that  you  solemnly  promis¬ 
ed  to  be  there  in  time  for  the  thrush-ahooting.  I 
intend  to  invite  some  of  my  Paris  friends  to  stay 
with  me,  and  you  will  help  me  to  do  the  honors  of 
my  castle  ;  for  here  am  I  transformed  into  the  lord 
of  a  castle !  To  every  one  according  to  bis  deserts, 
my  dear  fellow;  for  me,  the  old  bachelor,  the  old 
wig-pate,  a  marriage  of  interest ;  for  you,  the  ele¬ 
gant  young  man,  t^  ardent  lover,  a  marriage  of 
inclination.  We  shall  both  be  happy,  yon  with 
vour  love,  I  with  my  money.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Raymond.’  ” 

This  retort  courteous  for  Paleville’s  sneers 
at  Darblade’s  pretensions  to  a  young  heiress 
extinguishes  the  mercenary  Count’s  passion 
for  Lena.  He  gets  himself  attached  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  embassy.  His  poor,  confiding  victim 
goes  mad.  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years, 
they  again  meet,  under  very  extraordinary 
and  tragical  circumstances.  This  latter  por¬ 
tion  has  less  merit  than  the  earlier  one.  The 
tale  had  been  better  finished  in  the  same  strain 
in  which  it  began.  And  this  we  should  have 
thought  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  dif¬ 
ficulty,  even  to  a  writer  of  less  unquestionable 
ability  than  Madame  Charles  Reybaud. 
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Oh  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  of 
January,  1808,  if  you  had  stepped  into  the 
clerk’s  room  at  the  Metropolitan  War-Office 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  George  HI.,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  you  would  have  found  its  oc¬ 
cupants  rather  idle,  either  laughing  at  the 
jests  of  one  of  their  mates,  a  gay,  handsome, 
young  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  Leigh 
Hunt  by  name,  or  listening  with  grave  sur¬ 
prise  while  he  told  how  the  town  was  next 
morning  to  be  stormed  by  the  hrst  number 
of  a  new  weekly  journal.  The  Examiner,  of 
which  he,  even  be,  was  to  be  Editor,  and 
they,  even  they,  were  of  course  to  be  sure  to 
subwribe  for !  Nor  if  you  had  then  roamed  all 
England  through,  would  you  have  easily 
fallen  in  with  a  pleasanter,  franker,  wittier, 
more  poetic,  better  read  young  gentleman 
than  this  same  Leigh  Hunt ;  like  Burke’s 
Marie  Antoinette,  cheering  and  decorating 
the  elevated  sphere  (of  Oiub-streel)  he  had 
just  begun  to  move  in.  The  son  of  an  En¬ 
glish  clergyman  of  the  old  school  (of  more 
parts  than  prudence),  young  Hunt,  like  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  had  been  educated 
at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  he  united  something 
of  the  melodious  enthusiasm  of  the  one  to  a 
spice  of  the  inimitable  humor  of  the  other, 
along  with  an  air  of  gallantry  and  breeding, 
if  not  man-of-the-worldish,  then  man-of-(he 
townish,  which  was  foreign  to  either  of  those 
celebrated  men.  Hunt  had  read  enough  to  be 
called  accomplished,  he  had  a  poet’s  feeling 
towards  nature,  and  had  pondered  sufficiently 
on  the  mystery  of  existence  to  be  serious 
without  being  sad  ;  for  indeed  his  mind  was 
bom,  so  to  speak,  with  a  smile  upon  its  face, 
and  dwelt  and  dwells  by  instinct  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  sunny  places  of  creation  and  litera¬ 
ture.  His  fond  parent  had  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  his  boyish  verses,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  youth  had  been  noticed  by  literary 
seniors,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  a  patron  of  his 
father’s,  had  given  him  a  place  in  the  War- 
office,  which  he  went  into  not  long  before 
The  Examiner  was  started,  and,  every  way 
unfit  for,  quitted  not  long  after.  He  knew 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Ariosto  and  Shake¬ 


speare  by  heart,  the  divinities  of  Tooke’s 
Pantheon,  and  the  personages  of  Cervantes 
and  Fielding’s  novels  were  more  real  to  him 
than  most  of  the  men  and  women  he  lived  with ; 
but  alas !  for  arithmetic  and  Benjamin  F rank* 
lin  its  apostle,  he  had  the  insurmountable 
repugnance  of  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  himself ; 
what  was  he  to  do  in  the  War-office,  if  more 
genial  work  were  elsewhere  to  be  had  ?  Some 
three  years  before,  his  brother  John  had 
started  a  newspaper,  7%e  News,  probably  a 
commonplace  publication  enough,  but  which 
had  at  least  one  lively  feature  in  it,  for  Leigh 
was  its  theatrical  critic !  Theatres  and  the 
drama  and  actors  formed  then  infinitely  more 
than  now,  a  stirring  portion  of  the  talk  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  young  gentleman  soon  acquired 
a  sort  of  celebrity  in  circles  which  would  not 
now-a-days  relax  a  feature  if  all  the  play¬ 
houses  in  Europe  were  any  night  burnt  to 
the  ground  ;  even  **  great  actors”  were  held 
in  awe,  by  the  smart  criticisms  of  “  that  boy,” 
as  they  called  him.  Leigh  and  his  friends 
said  to  each  other  and  to  themselves,  “  Why 
should  this  wit  and  sentiment,  this  fine  style 
and  happy  allusiveness,  be  limited  to  theatri¬ 
cal  criticism?  Did  not  the  wits  and  drama¬ 
tists  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  the  Steeles  and 
Addisons  and  Swifts  edit  political  newspapers 
— Swift  an  Examiner,  and  Addison  a  Whig 
Examiner  f  here  is  a  name  to  our  hand.” 
Leigh  had  no  strong  political  feeling  of  a 
personal  or  partisan  kind,  and  no  fund  of 
what  is  solemnly  called  “political  information.” 
But  he  knew  the  Philosophical  Dictionary 
by  heart,  and  hated  tyranny  and  war.  He 
had  read  Delolme  and  Blackstone,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
a  very  different  thing  from  its  actuality. 
Nothing,  too,  could  be  more  dull  and  unin¬ 
tellectual  than  the  metropolitan  journalism 
of  that  time — save  the  provincial  journalism 
of  this.  Could  not  one  import  literature  and 
its  allusions  with  a  little  wit  and  poetry  and 
eloquence  into  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
still  enjoy  oneself  in  the  more  congenial 
field  of  theatrical  criticism?  Like  a  brave 
and  clever  young  man,  Leigh  buckled-to  to 
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his  task,  and  with  bis  brother  for  co-proprie-  I 
tor,  and  the  motto  from  Swift :  “  Party  is 
the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few,"  I 
on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  January,  1808,  be 
launched  No.  I.  of  The  Examiner. 

It  was  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
and  its  corollary,  the  treaty  of  TiUit,  it  was 
the  year  before  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and 
the  glory  and  power  of  Napoleon  were  there¬ 
fore  about  to  culminate.  But  war  and  its 
glories  were  hateful  to  the  young  student  of 
The  PkiloMophiral  Dictionary,  and  in  the 
very  first  number  of  The  Examiner,  the 
Corsican  hero  was  gaily  quizzed.  The  open¬ 
ing  article  of  the  journal  has  a  solemn  title 
which  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  region  of  what 
the  French  call  La  haute  politique  ;  “on  the 
separation  of  Russia  from  the  British  Inter¬ 
est,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  himself.  Instead  of  a  stately  disqui¬ 
sition,  however,  the  town  was  treated  to  some 
pleasant  satire,  in  which  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander  is  quizzed  like  Tom  or  John,  and  every 
subscriber  to  The  Examiner  is  put  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  and  called  a  goose  if  he  is  so  foolish 
as  to  wonder  at  such  a  trifle  as  an  Impe¬ 
rial  caprice.  After  the  dull  partisan  bluster 
which  was  then  the  newspaper  staple,  this 
gay  airy  style  of  treating  politics  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  relished,  and  the  paper  made  at  once  a 
decided  hit.  For  the  unpolitical  reader  there 
was  literary  speculation,  theatrical  criticism, 
and  so  forth,  not  confined  to  matters  of  the 
day,  but  with  the  historical  scope  and  grasp 
of  a  Quarterly  Review.  That  division  of  la¬ 
bor  so  prevalent  now  in  our  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  from  which  has  sprung  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  journals  each  devoted  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  subject,  was  far  from  commonly  practised 
then,  and  The  Examiner,  without  ceasing  to 
be  a  newspaper,  was  at  the  same  time  an 
agreeable  and  intellectual  weekly  magazine. 
Many  of  Hunt’s  pleasantest  miscellaneous 
papers  appeared  in  The  Examiner,  and 
those  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Hazlitt  under  the  title  of  The  Round  Table, 
were  republished  in  a  separate  form,  and  are 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  British  Essayists. 

So  long  as  the  lively  satire  of  The  Exami¬ 
ner  was  directed  against  war  and  foreign 
powers,  no  great  recoil  was  to  be  expected  ; 
but  when  the  Prince  Regent  and  proud  En¬ 
glish  statesmen  found  themselves  treated  in 
this  de  haul  en  bae  style,  they  were  almost 
more  galled  than  by  the  coarse  invectives  of 
a  Cobbett ;  and  in  those  days  of  prosecution 
and  persecution  of  the  press.  The  Examiner 
soon  became  a  favorite  target  for  the  infor¬ 


mations  of  the  Attorney-General.  During  the 
first  five  years  of  The  Examiner  »  career,  it 
underwent  three  prosecutions,  and  the  last  of 
these,  for  some  trifling  banter  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  such 
that  the  brothers  Hunt  had  to  pay  to  the  tune 
of  2,000f.,  and  suffer  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years  each.  Before  and  since  there  have 
been  many  imprisonments  of  literary  people, 
and  we  owe  not  only  two  books  of  M.  Proud¬ 
hon,  but  Don  Quixote  and  The  Piljrim'e 
Progreit  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  imaginative 
solitude  of  the  dungeon.  But  of  all  literary 
imprisonments  on  record,  that  of  Leigh  Hunt’s 
in  Horsemonger  Jail,i8  the  mostcheerful;  who 
can  forget  his  transformation  of  his  cell  into 
“  the  handsomest  room  on  that  side  the 
water,”  the  walls  papered  with  a  trellis  of 
roses,  the  ceiling  painted  as  sky  and  clouds, 
the  barred  windows  hidden  by  Venetian 
blinds,  and  to  crown  all,  the  musical  jingle 
of  the  poet’s  piano?  Or  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  here,  for  the  first  time  too,  turned 
the  captivity  into  an  ovation  ?  Tom  Moore 
and  Lord  Byron.  Hazlitt  pausing  politely  on 
the  threshold,  Jeremy  Bentham  playing  at 
battledore  and  suggesting  an  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  shuttlecocks ;  Barnes, 
afterwards  Editor  of  The  Timet,  with  hit 
yet  handsome  face,  and  not  yet  wholly  wed¬ 
ded  to  his  Fielding  and  his  bottle!  So  that, 
with  the  composition  of  the  story  of  Rimini, 
Leigh  Hunt  might  echo  the  saying  of  the 
French  lady  who,  when  asked  where  freedom 
was  to  be  found,  replied  :  “  In  the  Bastille  1" 
It  was  in  the  ye  ir  of  1815,  that  what  the 
world  calls  peace  was  restored  to  Europe, 
and  what  the  world  calls  freedom  to  Leigh 
Hunt;  and  from  this  time  forward,  till  it 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  fortunes  of  The 
Examiner  gradually  declined.  The  triumph 
of  Absolutism  on  the  continent,  the  little 
way  made  by  Democracy  in  England,  the 
tactics  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Hunts’  position,  all  contributed  to 
this  decline.  The  Whigs  of  those  days  were 
not  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill  time,  whom 
Mr.  Fonblanque  supported  ;  but  timorous  in 
their  politics  and  their  policy.  Those  were 
the  days  when  Lord  John  Russell  learned  to 
speak  in  favOr  of  a  Com  Law.  Hunt  was 
then  what  we  now  call  a  Radical.  Middle- 
class  Radicalism  became  quiescent  and  dis¬ 
pirited  ;  and  The  Examiner  was  too  polished, 
too  intellectual,  and  too  dear,  to  command  the 
support  of  the  masses ;  nor  were  there  then 
workable  those  sources  of  income  which  now 
chiefly  support  the  high-class  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  And  then,  too,  remember  the  dis- 
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like  for  Franklin,  and  the  ignorance  of  arith¬ 
metic  !  While,  however,  The  Examiner  was 
drooping,  and  Hunt  projecting  and  executing 
his  unfortunate  (in  one  sense)  journey  to 
Italy,  another  young  gentleman  was  studying 
politics  in  Bentham  and  style  in  Swift,  who 
was  destined  to  repair  its  breaking  fortunes, 
and  give  it  a  new  and  more  vigorous  exist¬ 
ence.  Of  a  family  known  for  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  English  jurisprudence,  Mr.  Albany 
Fonblanque,  long  editor  of  The  Examiner, 
and  still  a  steady  contributor  to  its  columns, 
was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  ;  and,  destined  for  the  bar, 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chitty,  the 
eminent  special  pleader.  Here,  while  be  ac¬ 
quired  that  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Eng¬ 
lish  law,  which  he  has  turned  so  often  to  ac¬ 
count  in  articles  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  his  vigorous  intellect  was  sharpened 
by  a  contact  with  the  subtleties  of  special 
pleading,  and  a  natural  admiration  for  Ben¬ 
tham,  the  law  reformer,  ripened  into  a  dis- 
cipleship  of  Bentham  as  a  philosopher  and 
legislator  in  general.  Fond  of  the  sea,  of 
yachting  and  of  manly  English  sports,  Fon¬ 
blanque  grew  familiar  with  what  is  robust  in 
the  character  of  the  English  lower  classes, 
who  bad  in  him  for  many  a  year  a  stout  ad¬ 
vocate  of  their  social  rights.  Well  read  in 
general  literature,  but  especially  in  the  great¬ 
er  and  lesser  humorists  of  England  and  F ranee, 
Fonblanque  had  laid  up  a  store  of  illustration, 
racy,  laughter- moving,  fresh,  yet  not  unfa¬ 
miliar,  far  better  calculated  to  tell  on  a  “mixed 
audience,”  than  are  the  refined  allusions  of  his 
predecessor.  And  when,  some  years  before  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  became  sole 
proprietor  and  editorof  The  Examiner, exteaxa- 
stances  were  beginning  to  be  auspicious  for 
such  enterprise.  That  tide  of  reform  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,  and 
which,  in  1832,  was  to  sweep  all  before  it,  was 
once  more  beginning  to  swell,  and  helped  The 
Examiner  forward  towards  the  wished-for 
shore.  Prosecutions  of  the  Press  were  fre¬ 
quent,  but  the  frequency  was  the  convulsive 
effort  that  precedes  death ;  and,  though  no  pa¬ 
per  has  ever  said  bolder  things  than  TTu  Ex¬ 
aminer  under  Fonblanque,  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  libel. 
Mr.  Fonblanque  has  collected  his  chief  politi¬ 
cal  essays  in  the  work,  England  under  Seven 
Adminittrationt,  and  so  widely  known  and 
appreciated  is  their  peculiar  merit,  that  to 
praise  or  criticise  them  were  superfluous. 
Under  his  early  management.  The  Examiner 
was  the  really  potent  organ  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  Radicals,  and  commanded  everywhere  by 


its  wit  and  vigor,  an  attention  which  was 
refused  to  the  elaborate  dulness  of  The 
Westminster  Review. 

Leigh  Hunt  had  combined,  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  the  political  and  literary  d^artments  of 
the  journal,  but  early  in  Mr.  Fonblanque’s 
management,  these  were  divided,  and  the 
literary  department,  so  modified  as  to  become 
popularly  successful,  was  confided  to  the 
present  editor  of  The  Examiner,  Mr.  John 
Forster.  Born  at  Newcastle  in  1812,  and 
while  a  boy  surprising  bis  friends  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  pocket-money  which  he  had  earned 
by  contributions  to  periodicals,  a  good  scholar, 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of  great 
energy  of  character,  Mr.  Forster  was  the  first 
to  b^tow  upon  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  press  the  importance  which  it  now 
possesses.  Instead  of  composing  essays  on 
general  literary  topics,  Forster  set  to  work  to 
conduct  his  department  with  the  view  which 
had  influenced  the  originators  of  the  great 
Quarterly  Reviews, — to  estimate  and  control 
the  progress  of  the  national  literature.  By 
noticing  immediately  on  its  appearance  every 
work  of  the  slightest  merit,  by  converting  what 
in  other  newspapers  were  puffs  into  criticisms 
careful  and  scholarly,  and  by  heartiness  of 
praise  where  praise  was  felt  to  be  due,  Mr. 
Forster  succeeded  in  making  the  literature 
of  The  Examiner  as  prominent  an  element  of 
its  popularity  and  success  as  was  its  politics. 
On  the  criticism  of  theatricals  likewise,  Fors¬ 
ter  brought  to  bear  the  same  energy  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  both, 
with  publishers  and  managers,  perhaps  the 
one  most  influential  critic  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  With  authors,  too,  his  verdicts  had 
naturally  weight,  and  we  have  heard  of  such 
a  poet  as  Alfred  Tennyson  being  found  with 
a  copy  of  The  Examiner  beside  him,  laboring 
to  modify  expressions  which  had  incurred  its 
formal  censure.  In  other  respects,  Mr. 
Forster  is  known  as  the  author  of  most  of 
the  spirited  Lives  of  the  British  Statesmen  in 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopcedia,  a  work  which 
he  chiefly  is  reported  to  have  composed  in 
the  marvellously  short  space  of  eight  months. 
When  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Forster,  as  editor,  infused  into  it  a  spirit  which 
it  never  possessed  before  or  afterwards.  W  hen 
Dickens  quitted  the  editorship  of  The  Daily 
News,  that  journal  was  entrusted  to  Fors¬ 
ter;  but  the  conduct  of  two  such  newspapers 
as  the  News  and  The  Exaaminer  was  too 
much  even  for  him,  and  he  surrendered  the 
management  of  the  former.  For  with  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1847,  a  sit- 
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nation  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  vacated  by  the  ' 
well-known  statistician  Mr.  Porter,  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  and  accepted  by  Fonblanque,  who  still 
holds  it.  Forster  then  became  sole  editor  of 
The  Examiner,  political  and  literary,  but 
contributes  occasionally  to  The  Edinburgh 
and  North  British  Bemews  ;  a  very  amusing 
article  in  the  latter  on  "  Foreign  Socialism’’ 
(not  alluded  to  in  our  notice  of  that  periodi¬ 
cal)  was  from  his  pen.  That  Fonblanque 
still  writes  copiously  in  The  Examiner  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  judges  of  style.  Mr.  Forster 
has  been  accused  of  being  too  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  established  celebrities,  like  Macready, 
Bulwer  and  Dickens.  But,  if  so,  let  it  be 
remembered  bow  steadily  he  drew  attention 
to  writers  like  Carlyle  and  Landor,  when 
neither  of  them  could  be  called  popular,  if, 
indeed,  the  latter  be  popular  even  yet.  Nor 
let  bis  fine  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  be  for¬ 
gotten, — so  patient  and  affectionate  a  deline¬ 
ation  of  the  career  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
died  poor,  and  of  whose  miserable  failings  and 
eccentricities  the  kindly  treatment  in  that  Life 
testifies  to  a  disinterested  generosity  of  char¬ 
acter.  In  all  that  concerns  the  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  literature  to  a  suitable  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  public  and  the  state,  Mr.  Forster 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  profession.  He  is 
an  active  promoter  of  the  new  Guild  of  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Art,  and  whatever  its  practical 
failings  as  a  scheme,  the  motives  of  its  found¬ 
ers  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

That  The  Examiner  of  1852  is  not  in  tone 
and  spirit  The  Examiner  of  1 832,  is  an  obvious 
remark,  and  might  form  a  good  text  for  a 
discourse  on  the  political  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  the  change,  when  we 
come  to  look  at  the  matter  closely,  does  not 
merit  a  hostile  criticism.  The  Weekly  Dis- 
patch  itself  is  not  the  incendiary  publication 
that  it  used  to  be ;  and  a  gradual  moderation 
of  tone  and  aim  characterizes  the  progress  of 
most  of  the  successful  English  newspapers 
now  extant.  One  political  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from,  and  one  commercial  reason  may 
be  assigned  for,  the  change  in  the  tone  of  The 
Examiner.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Ben¬ 
thamite  Radicalism,  of  which  Fonblanque 
was  once  the  cleverest  public  supporter,  has 
been  found  limited,  impracticable,  and,  from 
the  history  of  events  in  France,  not  worth 
being  realized  even  if  it  were  practicable.  So 
late  as  1836,  Fonblanque  wrote  articles  in 
favor  of  O’Connell’s  scheme  for  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords  by  converting  it  from  an 
hereditary  into  an  elective  assembly.  Reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  topic  that  is  still 
occasionally  handled :  but  how  different  the 


new  sheme  of  Peers  for  life  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  from  men  of  intellectual  eminence — 
how  different  from  O’Connell’s  (and  once  Fon- 
blanque’s)  revolutionary  measure.  This  is 
the  one  conclusion — the  commercial  reason 
we  believe  to  be  the  development  of  a  new 
cheap  newspaper-literature,  the  organ  of  the 
ultra-radicalism  of  the  working  classes. 
When,  at  the  Reform  Bill  time,  Fonblanque 
held  up  to  ridicule  interference  with  the 
amusements  of  the  working  people,  when  he 
sneered  at  middle-class  respectability,  and  at 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  The  Examiner  was 
almost  alone:  the  working  classes  had  no 
newspapers  of  their  own ;  now  they  have 
several,  cheap  and  loud  enough.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer's  radicalism  used  to  be  defined  to  be 
the  radicalism  of  Bulwer  and  Ward,  once 
M.P.  for  Sheffield.  Where  are  these  two 
gentlemen  now  ?  Ward  is  Commissioner  at 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  carries  things  with  a 
high  hand  there.  Bulwer  is  in  Parliament, 
as  a  conservative  member  for  Hertfordshire. 
Curious ! 

Among  the  contributors  of  late  years  to  The 
Examiner,  two  may  be  briefly  noticed,  one  of 
them  an  avowed,  and  the  other  an  unavowed 
contributor,  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Ijandor,  and 
Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  Mr.  Landor  is  a 
very  old  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  of  the 
old  classical-republican  school  of  politics,  of 
which  he  is  now  almost  the  sole  living  repre¬ 
sentative  among  us.  A  writer  of  unsurpassed 
correctness  and  massiveness  of  style,  he  has 
always,  on  every  subject,  something  to  say 
that  nobody  else  would  have  thought  of  say¬ 
ing,  or  of  saying  so  ;  and  his  dictatorial  dig¬ 
nity  of  expression,  and  the  deliberate  stateli¬ 
ness  with  which  he  invests*  his  most  trifling 
thought,  along  with,  perhaps,  his  time-sur¬ 
viving  literary  reputation,  give  his  little  letters 
and  articles  an  interest  superior  to  that  which 
is  due  to  them  for  any  intrinsic  merit.  Mr. 
Crowe  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  France  in 
Lardner  s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  whbh  he  com¬ 
posed  when  resident  in  Paris.  Once  the  Paris 
correspondent  oi  The  Daily  News,  he  became 
its  editor  for  a  time,  and  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  is  his  successor  in  that  post. 
Mr.  Crowe  wrote  foreign  politics  for  The  Ex¬ 
aminer,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  advanced  lib¬ 
eralism — advanced  liberalism  being  unexcep¬ 
tionable  when  applied  to — foreign  affairs! 

At  present,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
the  literary  department  of  The  Examiner  is 
understood  to  a  Mr.  Morley,  once  a  medical 
man,  more  recently  a  teacher  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Birkenhead,  and  the  writer  of  fanciful 
I  papers  in  Household  Wards.  Poor  Laman 
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Blanchard,  the  clever  and  amiable,  waa,  as  is 
well  known,  sub  editor  of  The  Examiner. 
Nay,  there  is  a  dim  tradition  in  the  “  profes¬ 
sion  ”  that  the  great  Thackeray  himself  once 
dischai^d  that  function!  Wearied  sub-edi¬ 
tors  whbper  to  you  this  tradition  in  an  envious 
tone:  how  he  sate  in  some  place  of  entertain¬ 
ment  hard  by,  with  scissors  and  a  Timet  news¬ 


paper,  due  materials  for  enjoyment  being 
spread  on  the  table  before  him,  and  slowly 
gave  careless  “  copy  "  to  endless  relays  of 
anxious  messengers.  Let  it  be  left  for  some 
future  Strauss  of  literature  to  eliminate  the 
possible  grain  of  truth  that  may  lurk  m 
this  gorgeous  journalistic  mythus ! 


From  Frascr’i  Magasia*. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 


We  are  not  about  even  to  attempt  deter¬ 
mining  the  proportions  of  the  new  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  people  fairly  claimable  by  each 
of  the  principal  parties  in  the  political  world. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  conflicting  esti¬ 
mates  hazarded  by  the  partisans  of  each 
party  respectively,  we  must  infer  that  before 
commencing  the  calculation  we  must  cast  on 
one  side  either  arithmetic  or  integrity.  The 
range  of  difierence  has  been  so  wide  as  to  1 
lead  even  to  the  suspicion  that  both  have  been 
dispensed  with  by  some  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  make  a  chart  of  parties  and 
party  strength  in  the  new  Parliament;  for 
we  remember,  towards  the  close  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  to  have  read  in  the  daily  organ  of  one 
important  section  of  the  political  world  an 
elaborate  proof  that  the  Government  were  in 
a  minority  of  ninety,  while  the  Ministerial 
journal  represented  them  in  a  majority  of 
thirty  or  forty  I  It  appears,  too,  that  not 
only  have  we  to  deal  with  very  sanguine  or 
very  artful  calculators,  but  also  with  a  large 
body  of  intangible  gentlemen,  who  system¬ 
atically  defy  classification  We  could  name 
at  least  some  sixty  or  seventy  members  who 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  those  zealous  and  unscrupulous  disciples 
of  Cocker,  each  so  eager  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  party  the  mangled  remains  of  their 
political  character.  This  large  band  of 
“  doubtfuls”  and  *'  neutrals,”  who  are  des¬ 
tined  to  play  an  important,  though  a  not 
very  conspicuous  part,  in  the  movements  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  have  so  skilfully  conceal^  their  specific 
views — have  so  artfully  availed  themselves  of 
the  eoBventional  jargon  of  polities,  and  of  the 
convertible  terms  in  modern  party  designa¬ 


tions — and  have  steered  so  adroitly  between 
Liberals,  Liberal  Conservatives,  and  Conser¬ 
vatives,  that  each  party  claims  them  with 
equal  confidence  ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  ab¬ 
solutely  to  define  their  position,  until  one  or 
two  wholesome  divisions  shall  have  dissipated 
the  clouds  in  which  they  have  enveloped 
themselves,  and  displayed  them  in  full  day, 
arrayed  under  the  one  banner  or  the  other. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  at 
a  numerical  classification  of  the  new  House, 
under  party  heads,  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  it  is  difficult ;  and  we  therefore  leave  it  as 
an  open  question,  until  the  something  “  loom¬ 
ing  in  the  future”  shall  have  been  brought 
under  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  Speaker,  and 
subjected  to  the  merciless  tests  of  the  wbip- 
pers-in  and  tellers.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  is  much  instruction,  and,  we  hope,  some 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  a  glance  at 
the  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  body  by  the  late  general  elecUon ; 
from  a  summing  up  of  intellectual  gains  and 
losses,  and  an  estimate  of  the  advance  or  re¬ 
trogression  of  the  electoral  body  in  political 
knowledge,  by  a  comparison  of  members  of 
former  Parliaments  who  have  been  rejected 
with  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  take 
their  places,  and  an  examination  of  the  calibre 
of  the  latter.  For  it  is  not  merely  by  the 
numbers  elected  on  either  side,  but  also  by 
the  character  and  quality  of  those  elected, 
that  the  value  of  a  great  constitutional  move¬ 
ment  like  that  just  passed  can  be  ascertained. 
Immense  party  organization  may  cause  the 
election  of  mere  numbers — may  swell  the 
lists  of  the  supporters  of  that  party  with 
mere  units,  political  non-entities,  who  can 
i  only  vote,  ana  can  even  only  do  that  as  ma- 
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left  to  vulgar  agitators.  We  may  also  be¬ 
stow  a  parting  glance  of  regret  on  Lord  Nor- 
reys,  who,  although  an  infrequent  speaker, 
was  a  sound  and  valuable  exponent  of  the 
views  of  a  particular  class.  With  far  differ¬ 
ent  feelings  do  we  revert  to  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Mahon,  at  Hertford — one  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  late  election,  like  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Cardwell  at  Liverpool,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  blot  on  the  character  of  the 
English  constituencies.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  when  distinguished  literary  talent,  an 
unusual  familiarity  with  foreign  politics  and 
soundness  of  view  upon  them,  and  an  up¬ 
right  and  independent  advocacy  of  Conser¬ 
vative  principles,  tempered  by  an  enlightened 
sense  of  the  wants  of  the  age — it  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored  that  claims  like  these  should  have  met 
with  so  ungrateful  a  return  as  that  which 
Lord  Mahon  has  suffered  from  the  electors  of 
Hertford.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  nobleman,  whose  unas¬ 
suming  bearing  lends  an  additional  lustre  to 
his  sterling  worth,  will  once  more  aid  by  his 
experience  and  sagacity  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Nor  can  we  omit  a  word  of  regret 
that  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  the  most  courteously 
coercive  of  whippers-in,  and  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  of  dinner-givers,  should  no  longer 
be  in  the  house  to  fill  his  accustomed  post, 
and  muster,  often  as  much  by  his  own  per¬ 
suasions  as  their  lagging  convictions,  the 
motley  host,  who  range  themselves  under  the 
Liberal  banner.  Of  these  rejected  M.P.’s 
there  is  perhaps  but  one  whose  rejection  does 
not  reflect  discredit  on  the  electors ;  and  even 
if  we  were  to  regard  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  rather  as  an  advantage  than 
as  a  loss,  we  should  be  compelled  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  substituting  for  a  man  who, 
with  all  his  faults  has  information  and  expe¬ 
rience,  a  London  attorney,  picked  up  at  hax- 
ard  by  an  electioneering  agent,  utterly  un¬ 
known  to  the  constituency,  and  whose  return 
was  not  more  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
hb  neighbors  than  to  himself. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  men,  whose  past  services 
weighed  as  nothing  with  their  late  consti¬ 
tuents,  is  not  nearly  exhausted.  Sir  Qeorge 
Orey,  displaced  from  the  representation  of 
a  division  of  Northumberland  by  a  youthful 
and  unknown  scion  of  a  county  family,  is  ex¬ 
actly  one  of  those  men  who  ought  to  have 
retmned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  approved  ability  as  an  administrative 
oflBcer,  Sir  George  Orey  added  no  inconsider¬ 
able  oratorical  power,  and  an  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which 
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gavp  him  great  weight  in  all  deliberations  of 
the  senate.  His  services  during  the  year 
1848,  when  we  were  threatened  with  domes¬ 
tic  troubles  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  will 
not  be  so  readily  forgotten  by  his  country  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  by  bis  former  con- 
stitutents.  It  is  possible  that  personally  Sir 
George  Grey  may  not  have  been  so  much 
mortified  as  relieved  by  his  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  ;  for  his  health  has  long  been  in  a  doubt¬ 
ful  state,  and  repose  may  enable  him  to  come 
back  to  public  life,  with  renewed  vigor,  at 
no  distant  date,  when  he  will  be  welcomed 
alike  by  friends  and  opponents. 

With  feelings  of  surprise,  if  anything 
more  poignant,  do  we  regard  the  rejection 
of  Sir  David  Dundas  from  Sutherlandshire. 
This  accomplished  gentleman,  an  ornament 
alike  to  his  profession  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  always  acted  consistently  with 
the  professions  which  secured  his  election, 
and  in  his  official  capacity  under  the  Whigs 
he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  are, 
therefore,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
caprice  of  the  Sutherlandshire  electors,  who, 
after  supporting  the  learned  gentleman  so  long, 
have  now  turned  their  backs  upon  him.  Sir 
William  Somerville,  the  sound  and  patriotic 
Whig  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  also  most  un¬ 
accountably  among  the  rejected.  Another 
strange  caprice  manifested  itself  in  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bernal,  the  long-tried  represen¬ 
tative  of  Rochester,  and  the  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  Conservative  rival,  in 
qualification  for  the  last- mentioned  post,  Mr. 
Greene,  has  also  been  rejected  by  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Lancaster ;  two  parallel  instances  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  constituencies,  who 
must  have  well  known  that  neither  of  those 
two  gentlemen  was  a  violent  partisan,  while 
they  ought  to  have  recognized  the  merits  of 
both  in  an  oflScial  capacity.  In  a  similar 
point  of  view  we  must  regard  the  ousting  of 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  the  long-tried  Whig  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  at  SbefiSeld,  by  a  local 
attorney. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  D’Eyncourt,  after  so 
many  years  representation  of  Lambeth,  and 
a  long  course  of  ultra-liberalism  of  the  cast 
most  in  demand  among  the  electors  of  that 
metropolitan  borough,  adds,  we  fear,  one 
more  example  in  favor  of  the  argument  that 
very  large  town  constituencies,  where  the 
franchise  is  low,  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  merit  in  a  representative.  One  of 
the  few  metropolitan  members  distinguished 
for  character,  education,  accomplishments, 
and  family  has  now  been  expunged  from  the 
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list,  which  continues  to  be  augmented  by  men 
of  an  inferior  calibre,  either  mere  dema¬ 
gogues,  or  traders  elevated  by  wealth  or 
large  transactions  into  a  factitious  importance 
and  influence.  The  substitution  in  Finsbury 
of  a  successful  auctioneer  for  a  gentleman 
who,  with  many  faults,  was  at  any  rate  a  real 
worker  for  the  popular  cause  until  his  health 
compelled  him  to  be  less  devoted,  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule,  but  rather  an  illustration 
of  it.  The  men  of  Oldham,  too,  scarcely 
showed  a  due  appreciation  of  comparative 
ability,  when  they  turned  out  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 
— at  least  a  man  of  talent  as  a  journalist,  and 
by  no  means  an  ineffective  speaker.  The  re¬ 
jection  of  Alderman  Sidney,  at  Stafford, 
might  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  gain  if  it 
were  not  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  Al¬ 
derman  Copeland  by  the  electors  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent.  We  could  have  spared  a  pre¬ 
sumptuous  busy-body,  but  must  regret  the 
absence  of  one  of  those  able  and  large-minded 
mercantile  men,  whose  opinion  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect  and  deference  even 
by  the  most  prejudiced  of  opponents.  The 
substitution  of  Mr.  Butler  for  Mr.  O.  Thomp¬ 
son  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  presents  us  but  a 
choice  of  evils ;  but  we  shall  miss  the  portly 
Sgure,  jovial  visage,  and  sound  common- 
sense  of  Alderman  Humphrey.  The  ram¬ 
pant  and  obtrusive  ultramontanism  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  could  better  be  spared  from 
the  new  Parliament  than  the  “  irregular 
energy”  of  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  who,  after 
much  early  eccentricity,  had  at  last  begun  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  who  rarely  | 
spoke  on  any  subject  except  to  take  an  origi¬ 
nal  view,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  apposite  cita¬ 
tions  from  recondite  authorities.  The  absence 
of  his  quondam  Achates,  Mr.  Urquhart,  re¬ 
lieves  the  House  of  a  worse  than  useless 
member. 

Among  the  most  fatal  of  these  recent  er¬ 
rors  of  the  constituencies,  must  be  classed 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  G.  Come  wall  Lewis  in 
Herefordshire.  Is  Parliament  so  rich  in 
philosophic  thinkers,  and  men  of  enlightened 
liberalism,  that  we  can  afford  to  part  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  few  we 
possess?  It  is  true  that  in  restoring  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with¬ 
out  solicitation  on  bis  part,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  have  wiped  out  the  stain  their 
narrow  bigotry  had  affixed  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  whence  comes  this  sinister  influ¬ 
ence,  under  which,  if  an  atonement  be  made 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  an  injury  is  at  once 
done  at  the  ether  ?  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis 
makes  no  pretensions  to  the  oratorical  power 


of  Mr.  Macaulay,  nor  is  his  name  so  univer¬ 
sally  in  men’s  thoughts ;  but  the  order  of  his 
mind  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  best  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he  worthily 
endeavors  to  elevate  the  character  of  con¬ 
temporary  politics  by  rescuing  them  from 
the  influence  of  mere  vulgar  clamor.  Anoth¬ 
er  of  the  less  obtrusive  members  of  the  late 
Parliament  we  also  miss,  Mr.  lioundell 
Palmer,  a  gentleman  who  had  risen  steadily 
but  surely  in  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  ns  one 
of  the  most  able  and  uncompromising  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  political  system  he  professes 
in  common  with  some  of  the  first  minds  in 
the  country,  and  who  is  already  marked 
out  for  high  judicial  distinction.  Sir  John 
Romilly,  the  accomplished  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  is  without  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House, 
as  is  also  Sir  John  Nichol.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  faulty  in  our  representa¬ 
tive  system  when  such  men  as  these,  whom 
we  select  without  distinction  of  parties,  are 
left  out  of  the  great  assembly  o.'  the  nation, 
excluded  in  almost  every  case  in  favor  of 
some  local  nonentity,  or  some  wealthy  alien 
to  the  county  or  borough  they  have  hitherto 
represented.  Every  admirer  of  polished  and 
refined  eloquence  will  deplore  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Smythe,  whose  orations,  few  and  far 
between,  shone  like  fixed  stars  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  common-place  debating.  Although 
the  two  Messrs.  Hope  could  not  compare 
with  the  last  named  gentleman  in  oratorical 
skill,  there  was  in  them  an  originality,  and, 
above  all,  a  lofty  earnestness  of  purpose, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  they  should  no 
longer  relieve  the  average  dulness  of  the 
House  by  the  occasional  expression  of  their 
bizarre  opinions.  Nor  can  we  comprehend 
why  that  frank  and  straightforward  gentle¬ 
man,  Sir  Charle.s  Douglas,  should,  after  so 
many  years’  faithful  service,  have  been  turn¬ 
ed  round  upon  by  the  electors  of  Warwick; 
nor  why  Mr.  Hatchell,  a  lawyer  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  business-like  mind,  and  a  man  of 
the  world  to  boot,  should  be  suddenly  stop¬ 
ped  in  his  political  career,  while  an  alarming 
host  of  the  briefless  have  found  their  way 
into  Parliament,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
party  leader  whose  prospects  promise  the 
best  for  professional  promotion. 

There  are  some  singularly  apposite 
“  pairs  ”  in  these  rejections.  For  instance, 
there  is  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  an  honest 
but  mistaken  politician,  and  a  good  landlord, 
who  had  been  cajoled  by  crafty  agitators 
into  becoming  the  patron  of  the  Tenant 
League,  thus  sanctioning  propositions  which, 
at  no  distant  date,  would  be  converted  into 
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svbversiTe  principlet.  He  left  Rochdale  to 
try  his  luck  in  Down ;  but  found  that  the 
promised  fusion  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Catholics,  on  the  common  ground  of  tenant- 
right,  was  but  another  Hibernian  delusion.  A 
“pair”  for  Mr.Crawford  might  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Horsman,  not  in  their  respective 
abilities,  for  Mr.  Horsman  is  Mr.  Crawford’s 
superior  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  thinker,  besides 
being  more  bold  and  influential  in  action ; 
but  each  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  “  disturb¬ 
ing”  agent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Each 
agitated  questions  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
average  mind,  and  of  the  recognized  topics 
of  party  strife — questions  which  all  men  in¬ 
stinctively  feel  must  be  settled,  yet  which  all 
agree  in  putting  off  as  long  as  possible.  The 
bag-pipe  drone  of  Mr.  Crawford,  with  the 
howling  chorus  of  the  “Brigade,”  will  no 
more  vex  the  dull  ear  of  the  drowsy  House; 
nor  will  the  hot  and  reckless  onslaughts  of 
Mr.  Horsman,  on  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds, 
terrify  timid  Tories,  or  wring  the  consciences 
of  complacent  Whigs,  mindful,  with  twinges 
of  shame,  that  this  audacious  champion  of 
the  rancor  of  dissent,  was,  “  upon  a  time,” 
actually  one  of  themselves,  piomoted  to  a 
Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  ere  it  was  known 
he  bore  such  a  sting.  There  is  another 
“  pair,”  still  more  complete.  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Yonng,  seemingly  the  only  honest 
advocate  of  “  Protection,”  has  been  reward¬ 
ed  for  his  services  to  his  party  by  rejec¬ 
tion  from  the  representation  of  Scarborough  ; 
and  Colonel  Thompson,  he  who  was  the  early 
advocate  of  Free-trade,  not  for  the  increased 
custom  it  might  bring  to  power-looms,  but 
for  its  own  sake,  has  been  treated  with  simi¬ 
lar  ingratitude  by  the  men  of  Bradford.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  regret  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Young,  whose  blatant  enthusiasm  and  mis¬ 
placed  obstinacy  were  as  much  an  annoyance 
to  his  opponents  as  they  were  an  obstruction 
to  his  friends ;  but  old  Colonel  Thompson 
we  really  wish  to  see  back  again  at  his 
wonted  station  under  the  gallery,  and  near  a 
pillar  (to  him  seemingly  indispensable),  once 
more  to  trumpet  forth  his  clear  sonorous  sen¬ 
tences,  pregnant  with  ideas,  and  studded  with 
aphoristic  humor.  We  shall  miss,  too,  his 
weekly  letter  to  his  Bradford  constituents, 
wherein.  Marvel-like,  he  rendered  an  account 
of  his  stewardship,  and  gave  such  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he 
was  so  regular  and  steady,  though  generally 
so  silent  a  participator.  In  Mr.  Slaney,  the 
philanthropic  agitator  on  behalf  of  sanitary 
reforms,  and  especially  of  the  health  and 
amusement  of  the  people ;  and  Mr.  Mackin- 
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non,  the  persevering  antagonist  of  the 
“smoke”  nuisance,  and  the  steady  supporter 
of  every  practical  plan  for  improving  the 
health  of  towns,  we  And  another  “  pair ;” 
another  in  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Philip  Miles ; 
another  in  Sir  C.  Knightley  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Hodges.  All  men,  without  respect  of  par¬ 
ties,  will  rejoice  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lacy, 
whose  offensive  position  as  to  the  nunnery 
question,  placed  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
militant  ultramontanists,  and  precluded  the 
possibility  of  the  adoption  by  common  con¬ 
sent  of  salutary  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  great  clearance  of  naval 
members,  most  of  them  “  authorities  ”  with 
the  House  on  subjects  connected  with  our 
maritime  service.  Admirals  Stewart  and 
Bowles,  and  Captain  Harris,  were  valuable 
members,  whose  places  will  not  easily  be 
filled.  The  practical  knowledge  of  Sir 
George  Staunton  on  Indian  affairs  would 
have  been  valuable  in  the  forthcoming  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  East  India  Company’s  char¬ 
ter.  Among  the  more  respected  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  men 
who  could  speak  with  authority  in  the  House, 
because  not  compromised  by  out-of-doors 
agitation,  we  have  lost  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hey- 
worth,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  several  others  of 
less  note  but  of  great  value;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Salomons  at 
Greenwich,  will  tend  greatly  to  remove 
a  troublesome  subject  of  discussion,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  scarcely  constitutional  mode  of 
influencing  the  decisions  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Irish  ranks  much  havoc  has  been 
made,  and  generally  for  the  better.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Somers  is,  for  the  present,  politically  de¬ 
funct  ;  so  is  Mr,  M.  J.  O’Connell,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  ought  to  have  done  much  both  for 
himself  and  his  country,  and  who  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  rumor,  has  determined 
to  abandon  politics  for  the  bar,  where  his 
abilities  ought  to  insure  him  success.  Mr. 
Torrens  M'Cullagh  is  also  among  the  ex¬ 
punged  ;  as  is  Mr.  Hatchell,  who,  although 
representing  an  English  constituency,  was  an 
Irish  law  officer  under  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  the  “Thersites  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,”  is  no  longer  a  representative  of  the 
people.  How  he  could  come  to  be  elected  by  a 
great  city  like  Dublin,  is  a  mystery  for  which 
parallels  will  be  found  in  Ireland  only  ;  but, 
having  been  elected,  we  must  say  he  showed 
that  Ireland  had  many  much  less  worthy  sons 
than  he.  His  jesting  was  often  intermingled 
wiih  shrewd  and  sound  advice,  and  be  con¬ 
trived  to  invest  Irish  questions  with  an  as¬ 
pect  of  good  humor  which  bid  for  the  time 
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their  sanguiury  and  ferocious  attributes.  Mr. 
PcDSonby,  a  Wbigling,  has  lost  bU  seat  for 
Duogarvoo,  an  event  which  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  the  question,  how  the  young  gentle¬ 
man  ever  obtained  it.  But,  on  the  other 
band.  Colonel  Bawdon,  one  of  the  few 
straightforward  and  sensible  men  sent  from 
the  sister  isle,  has  been  turned  out  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Armagh. 

The  foregoing  cases  of  rejection  form  but 
a  portion  of  the  gross  total.  A  few  are  de- 
ciaed  gains  ;  but  by  far  the  majority  are  pos¬ 
itive  losses.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  House  has 
been  lowered  by  the  absence  of  such  men  as 
Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Smythe, 
Sir  J.  Romilly,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Mr.  R. 
Palmer,  Sir  John  Nichol,  Sir  W.  Somerville, 
Col.  Thompson,  and  a  host  of  others,  whom 
we  will  not  here  again  refer  to.  At  the  same 
time,  the  actual  working  value  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  has  been  lessened  by  the  rejection 
of  a  great  mass  of  gentlemen  qualified  by 
experience  to  speak  with  authority  on  various 
subjects  with  which  throughout  their  lives 
they  have  been  familiar.  We  regret  to  say 
that  in  almost  all  cases  their  places  have 
been  supplied  by  persons  in  no  way  their 
equals  in  mind  or  experience ;  in  too  many 
instances,  by  mere  nominees  or  pledged  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who  will  become  little  better 
than  passive  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  day,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  parties  through  whose  influence  they 
have  been  elected. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  new  members.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  will  afiford  more 
matter  for  surprise  than  for  congratulation. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  find  the  intel¬ 
lectual  vacuum  created  by  the  secessions  we 
have  already  referred  to,  filled  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  in  twenty  by  the  new-comers ; 
indeed  we  might  say,  that  the  less  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  rejected  and  retired 
list,  whom  we  have  not  specified  by  name, 
average  far  higher  in  political  standing  and 
parliamentary  ability  than  even  those  who 
have  replaced  their  more  renowned  com¬ 
peers. 

Beginning  with  the  Conservative  or  Minis¬ 
terial  members,  we  find  comparatively  a  very 
small  number  of  new  names,  and  of  those  a 
still  smaller  proportion  of  celebrities.  In 
fact,  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  of  any  standing  or 
promise,  to  justify  a  special  classification. 
We  shall  almost  have  established  our  posi¬ 
tion  when  we  say  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is 
the  foremost  man  among  them.  The  conver¬ 


sion  of  this  successful  novelist  to  Toryism 
was  already  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  his 
change  of  party  allegiance  has  taken  place. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
then  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer,  started  in  public 
life  as  a  Radical ;  and  he  continued  to  yield 
support  to  the  Whigs,  though  gradually  cool¬ 
ing  down  from  his  extreme  opinions,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career. 

Whether  it  was  his  j>olitical  service  or  his 
literary  eminence  that  induced  the  Whigs  to 
;ive  him  his  baronetcy,  we  have  no  means  of 
;nowing;  but  in  either  case  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt¬ 
ton  will  not  the  less  have  overleaped  the  or¬ 
dinary  ties  of  party  gratitude.  After  a  few 
years’  retirement  and  fruition  of  his  honors, 
Sir  Lytton,  in  the  course  of  things,  inherited 
the  wherewithal  to  develop  into  a  country 
gentleman ;  when,  had  he  seen  reason  to  ad-' 
here  to  the  faith  of  his  earlier  years,  he  might, 
from  his  improved  social  position,  have  ren¬ 
dered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
progress.  He  might  even  have  matured  into 
an  aristocratic  Whig;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  might  have  found  in  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  a  leader  of  congenial  tendencies.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  Rumors  floated  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  ear  to  the  effect  that  the  literary  baronet 
and  quondam  Radical  had  conceived  an  am¬ 
bition  worthy  of  one  of  his  fictitious  heroes 
— that  he  had  formed  designs  on  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  county  in  which  he  had  in¬ 
herited  estates.  In  due  time  these  rumors 
obtained  a  greater  consistency  ;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  announcement  that 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  meditated  a  transforma¬ 
tion  for  which  parallels — motives  being  con¬ 
sidered — are  only  found  in  works  of  fiction. 
What  might  have  caused  an  ordinary  man  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  was  to  one  who  had  al¬ 
ways  lived  amidst  the  metamorphoses  of  a 
world  of  fiction,  but  a  trifling  affair.  Mr. 
Eldward  Bulwer  went  in  a  Radical,  and  Sir 
Lytton  came  out  a  Tory.  There  was  no  no¬ 
tice  of  the  change — no  attempt  to  account 
for  an  infraction  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  po¬ 
litical  morality.  Copying  a  daring  living 
authority,  he  seemed  to  say,  “  I’ve  changed 
my  mind,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.”  Even 
an  ordinary  change  of  the  kind  did  not  sat¬ 
isfy  the  Neophyte  of  Toryism.  His  habit  of 
preparing  surprises  for  his  readers  followed 
him  in  his  own  career.  He  might,  like  Mr. 
Disraeli,  have  conceived  a  logical  hocus  po- 
cus  to  reconcile  the  creed  of  his  adoption 
with  his  earlier  belief ;  but  this  he  disdained. 
He  prepared  a  startling  contrast.  What 
need  was  there  for  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  to  rush 
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into  the  arms  of  Protection  ?  Why  fling  him¬ 
self  away  on  that  flitting  shadow  ?  Could 
he  not  have  represented  his  inherited  acres 
by  some  milder  form  of  political  apostacy  ? 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
these  men  of  genius.  Perhaps  he  had  all 
along  associated  high  corn  duties  with  landed 
property,  and  conceived  he  had  inherited  the 
one  with  the  other.  Whetner  or  no,  Sir  Bui- 
wer  Lytton,  in  the  year  1861,  when  there 
was  talk  of  a  general  election,  published  a 
remarkable  pamphlet,  which  be  called  A  Let¬ 
ter  to  John  Bull,  wherein  he  resuscitated  and 
adorned  all  the  stock  arguments  in  favor  of 
protection  to  the  British  farmer.  The  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  true,  fell  dead  on  the  world  in 
general,  the  motive  of  the  masquerading  being 
too  apparent ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  it  pro¬ 
duced  an  immense  eSect  amongst  the  Hert¬ 
fordshire  squires,  who  were  quite  as  proud  of 
being  thus  served  by  the  distinguished  novel¬ 
ist  as  the  men  of  Bucks  are  of  being  bam¬ 
boozled  by  the  brilliant  but  crafty  author  of 
Vivian  Grey.  This  ruse  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton’s  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had 
prepared  and  perfected  it  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  one  of  his  own  novels ;  nay,  when 
we  look  at  the  theatrical  character  of  this 
gentleman’s  political  antecedents,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that,  like  Mr.  Disraeli,  he 
makes  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  fictions, 
and  that,  himself  another  Maltravers,  after 
having  become  blaze  of  all  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  life,  he  takes  to  feeding  pigs,  and 
breeding  bullocks,  as  a  rest  and  distraction 
for  his  wounded  spirit.  What  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  will  do  in  the  new  Parliament,  it 
puzzles  us  to  conjecture.  Does  he  propose  to 
himself  to  give  up  Protection,  and  play  sec¬ 
ond  fiddle  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  or  will  he,  with 
some  improvised  Bentinck,  do  over  again  to 
Disraeli  what  Disraeli  did  to  Peel  ?  or  will 
he  become  the  champion  of  the  Church,  and 
follow  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  true  Spencer  Per- 
cival  strain  ?  It  would  be  highly  edifying 
to  see  the  author  of  Zanoni  and  Lucretia  in 
this  new  character,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
he  would  don  with  the  same  graceful  e<‘ise 
that  characterized  his  change  from  the  Rad¬ 
icalism  of  the  first  decade  of  his  public  life, 
to  his  present  position  as  the  rising  hope  of 
reactionary  Toryism,  and  as  the  anointed 
champion  and  defender  of  the  Faith. 

In  the  ministerial  muster-roll  there  is  a 
list  of  new  members  for  towns  and  counties ; 
but  there  are  few  demanding  any  notice.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  ejection  of  Sir  George 
Clerk :  we  are  not  the  more  reconciled  to  it 
on  finding  that  his  successor  is  only  Lord 


Chelsea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  to 
see  Mr.  Spencer  Follett  returned  for  Biidge- 
water,  and  Captain  Gladstone  for  Devizes. 
Two  young  Barristers,  Mr.  Malins,  M.  P.  for 
Wallingford,  and  Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  start  well  in  the  race  for  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  present  state  of  the  political 
world.  Sir  John  R.  Camac  enters  Parlia¬ 
ment  opportunely  for  the  impending  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  East  India  Company.  We  find 
amongst  the  new  Conservative  members  some 
notabilities  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  ;  Mr.  Mare,  the  celebrated  shipbuilder, 
being  returned  for  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Holt 
for  Greenwich.  Among  railway  potentates 
we  find  Mr.  James  M'Gregor,  the  chairman 
of  the  South-Eastern,  returned  for  Sandwich, 
as  an  avowed  supporter  of  Ministers  ;  while 
Captain  Laffan,  of  the  North-Western,  re¬ 
turned  for  St.  Ives,  and  Mr.  Laing,  chairman 
of  the  Brighton  Railway,  elect^  for  the 
Wick  Burghs,  are  neither  of  them  affiliated, 
though  suspected  of  Tory  tendencies.  With 
these  we  close  the  list  of  new  Conservative 
members  who  have  the  slightest  pretension 
to  position ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
ask  whether  they  afford  any  compensation 
for  the  losses  already  recorded.  The  only 
man  amongst  them  of  any  note  or  promise 
is  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  Whigs  have  suffered  more  severely 
than  the  Tories  in  the  loss  of  remarkable  and 
valuable  men ;  nor  have  their  accession  of 
strength  filled  the  gaps  made  by  the  absen¬ 
tees.  They  may,  however,  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay  to  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  so  bril¬ 
liant  an  ornament.  How  difi'erent  his  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton !  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  at  the  present  day  what  he  al¬ 
ways  was — an  enlightened  and  large-minded 
Liberal,  while  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  early 
Radicalism  stands  confessed  either  as  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  youth,  or  as  having  been  deliberately 
assumed  for  personal  advancement.  Mr. 
Macaulay  appears  to  have  well  studied  the 
principles  of  his  party  ere  he  began,  and  to 
have  adhered  to  them  with  an  honorable 
consistency.  Mr.  Macaulay,  like  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  began  life  as  an  ardent  admirer  of 
reform  principles,  and  an  avowed  partisan 
of  the  Whigs,  from  whom,  notwithstanding 
bis  superlative  merits,  he  has  never  received 
an  unrequited  favor.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  time  has  in  this  respect  modified  the 
ancient  exclusiveness  of  that  party,  or  that, 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
man  of  genius,  unaided  by  noble  birth,  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  a  higher  position  than  was 
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conceded  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth. 
Yet,  although  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
has  fared  no  better  than  did  Edmund  Burke, 
we  find  him  still  steadfast  to  his  principles 
and  to  his  party  attachments,  though  ap¬ 
parently  he  is  not  ambitious  of  official  dis¬ 
tinction.  He  did  not  sail  on  the  high  tide  of 
Whig  success  to  desert  his  party  as  soon  as 
their  rererses  began,  but  remained  faithful 
during  their  adversity.  And  now  that  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  round  his  re¬ 
venges,  and  the  Tories  are  once  more  in 
office,  the  last  thing  we  should  conceive  pos¬ 
sible  of  a  consistent  and  upright- minded 
man  like  Mr.  Macaulay  would  be  his  becom¬ 
ing  a  worshipper  of  the  rising  sun.  How 
different  has  been  the  career  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton!  His  enthusiasm  for  Liberal  princi¬ 
ples  appears  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  Whigs.  He  accepts 
a  baronetcy  from  them ;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  once  ardent  Liberal,  until  the 
tide  having  to  superficial  observers  seemed 
to  turn,  he  re-appears  on  the  scene  as  an 
ultra-Tory,  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of 
an  exploded  system  of  protective  duties, 
long  since  condemned  alike  by  statesmen 
and  the  public ;  and  recommences  his  politi¬ 
cal  life  as  the  champion  of  almost  every 
opinion  which  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  violently  opposed.  The  circum¬ 
stances  attending  Mr.  Macaulay’s  reappear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene  of  his  former  oratorical 
triumphs,  furnish  one  of  the  few  points  of 
relief  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  stupid  bigotry 
that  characterized  the  late  struggle.  Re¬ 
jected  at  a  former  election  from  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  under 
the  influence  of  a  narrow  fanaticism  and  self- 
satisfied  puritanism,  he  disdained  again  to 
solicit  the  suffrages  of  his  former  constitu¬ 
ents,  or  to  accept  a  less  important  trust. 
During  his  absence  from  Parliament  ques¬ 
tions  had  arisen  and  acquired  momentum, 
involving  a  much  wider  application  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  spirit  in  religious  legislation  than  that 
which  had  led  to  his  defeat.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  new  Parliament  would  be 
compelled  to  decide  definitively  as  to  the 
position  hereafter  to  be  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  this  empire;  and  it  was 
known  that  a  vote,  perhaps  many  votes,  on 
the  general  principle,  and  on  minor  details, 
would  have  to  be  given  by  a  gentleman  hold¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  at¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  If  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  committed  a  gross  and  unpardon¬ 
able  error  when  they  deprived  themselves 
of  the  honor  of  being  represented  by  one  of 
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the  most  accomplished  men  of  the  age  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  defile  his  mind  with  their 
narrow  sectarian  hatreds,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  they  have  made  atonement  in 
a  most  ample  and  honorable  manner.  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  not  left  to  the  necessity  of 
even  intimating  a  wish  once  more  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  native  city.  Spontaneously  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  him ;  and  he  immediately 
rendered  a  graceful  acquiescence.  When, 
shortly  afterwards,  a  clique  of  his  former 
antagonists  endeavored  to  extract  from  him 
a  promise  or  pledge,  or  even  an  expression 
of  opinion,  on  the  question  which  had  led  to 
the  former  catastrophe,  he  at  once  declined 
to  enter  Parliament  except  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  man,  resting  his  claims  upon  his  past 
character  and  career.  To  the  honor  of  the 
men  of  Edinburgh  be  it  added,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay,  without  having  even  to  show  him¬ 
self  in  person,  was  returned  by  a  very  large 
majority  over  his  competitor. 

When,  therefore,  we  feel  inclined  to  de¬ 
plore  those  popular  caprices,  or  those  sinis¬ 
ter  prejudices  which  have  deprived  the 
House  of  Commons  of  men  of  ability  like 
Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we 
turn  to  this  cose  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  there  does  exist  some  regenerative 
principle  in  the  constituencies,  which  may 
lead  us  to  hope  that  such  errors  may  be  re¬ 
trieved.  In  running  through  the  sparse 
names  of  new  Whig  members  calling  for  any 
notice,  we  naturally  stop  at  that  of  Dr.  Lay- 
ard.  It  is  rarely  that  a  man  who  has  at¬ 
tained  distinction  in  any  intellectual  pursuit 
is  so  soon  sought  for  and  appropriated  as 
this  gentleman  was  by  the  AVhigs.  It  was 
also  honorable  to  the  present  administration, 
that  they  should  have  endeavored  to  retain 
Dr.  Layard  in  the  post  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  late  one.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances  his  experience  will  be  serviceable  in 
the  new  House ;  and  we  may  score  him  up 
as  one — a  host  in  himself — towards  replacing 
the  multitude  of  remarkable  and  useful  mem¬ 
bers  sacrificed  in  the  late  battue.  In  Mr. 
Blackett,  too,  the  new  member  for  Newcas¬ 
tle,  the  House  gained  an  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  men  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  politics.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Ingham  once  more  in  Parliament,  and  as  the 
representative  of  South  Shields.  He  is  a 
good  practical  man  of  business,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  serviceable  on  many  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  his  pursuits  have  made  him 
acquainted.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  see  the 
name  “Samuel  Whitbread”  once  more  on 
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the  rolls  of  Parliament.  A  large  infusion  of 
junior  members  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  electoral  influence  of  the 
party  is  still  in  full  vigor.  We  have  another 
Fitzwilliam,  another  Gower,  and  another 
Ponsonby,  to  add  to  those  who  have  already 
come  in  under  the  nominee  system.  We 
find,  too,  Lord  Monck  returned  for  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Lord  Moreton  for  Stroud,  Lord  Mul- 
grave  for  Scarborough,  the  Marquis  of  Staf¬ 
ford  for  Sutheriandshire,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Portman  for  Shaftesbury.  We  trust  that 
out  of  this  new  batch  of  Whiglings  some 
useful  and  able  men  may  be  added  to  the 
party,  already  sorely  mulcted  in  its  parlia¬ 
mentary  talent.  On  the  substitution  of  Al¬ 
derman  Challis  for  Mr.  Wakley,  in  Finsbury, 
we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  we  trust  the 
worthy  gentleman  will  content  himself  with 
silent  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  expect  much  from  three  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  just  added  to  the 
Whig  ranks.  Mr.  Phillimore,  as  the  near 
relative  of  an  old  member  of  Parliament  in 
days  long  gone  by,  will  be  expected  to  do 
something  for  his  name  as  well  as  for  him¬ 
self.  As  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer, 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  very  useful 
service  when  the  questions  of  legal  reform 
come  before  Parliament.  Of  Mr.  Phinn,  the 
new  member  for  Bath,  we  also  hear  encour¬ 
aging  things ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Seymour  will 
certainly  belie  his  antecedents  if  he  does  not 
make  an  impression  on  the  House,  as  a  good 
speaker  and  a  stirring  politician.  This  gen¬ 
tleman’s  pamphlet  on  the  development  of 
some  of  the  material  resources  of  Ireland 
shows  him  to  be  capable  of  research  and  of 
the  devotion  of  his  time  to  subjects  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  lawyer.  We 
hope  that  he  will  endeavor  to  impress  on  the 
House  of  Commons  the  great  importance  of 
this  class  of  subjects,  and  that  future  minis¬ 
ters  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
them  by  the  protests  or  the  jokes  of  political 
economists.  The  name  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  is  only  in  its  natural  place  in  the 
list  of  representatives  of  the  people.  When 
this  gentleman  was  in  the  House  a  few  years 
ago,  he  gave  promise  of  considerable  parlia¬ 
mentary  talent.  He  is  clever  and  original ; 
and  if,  as  we  hear  is  the  case,  he  has  applied 
himself  during  bis  absence  from  Parliament 
to  the  serious  study  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  time,  we  may  hope  much 
hereafter  from  his  natural  pride  in  the  fame 
his  distinguished  ancestor.  ■ 

In  the  ra^s  of  the  party  known  as  Radi¬ 


cal  Reformers,  we  find  many  changes  and 
some  remarkable  incidents.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  substi¬ 
tutions  in  this  list  should  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  party,  than 
amongst  either  the  Tories  or  the  Whigs. 
They  almost  all  appeal  to  popular  constitu¬ 
encies,  whose  caprices  are  more  sudden  than 
those  of  county  electors,  or  of  the  snug  little 
boroughs,  so  prized  by  the  aristocratic  parties. 
Foremost  in  this  band  of  apostles  of  progress 
stands  a  young  nobleman,  from  whose  since¬ 
rity,  philanthropy,  and  patriotism,  we  hope 
much  hereafter.  It  is  one  of  the  cheering 
signs  of  the  present  time,  that  the  popular 
cause  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  sym¬ 
pathized  with  by  young  men  of  birth  and 
education.  In  our  excessive  idolatry  of 
the  middle  classes,  we  have  overlooked  the 
rights  and  the  virtues  of  others  immediately 
below  them  in  the  social  scale.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  the  true  mental  and  moral  cba- 
racterictics  of  the  artisan  classes  of  this 
country,  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  affirming 
that  they  have  been  neglected  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  calculations,  to  an  extent  not  more  un¬ 
fair  to  them  than  injurious  to  the  country. 
They  embody  a  vast  floating  mass  of  noble 
instinct  and  sound  sense  ;  but  under  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  our  social  system  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  fair  play,  as  members  of 
the  body  politic.  Between  the  class  of  men  of 
whom  we  speak,  and  the  mob  or  multitude 
whom  Mr.  Beresford  so  unceremoniously  call¬ 
ed  the  rabble,  there  is  a  wide  and  clear  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  artisan  population  of  this  country 
afford  a  mine  as  yet  unworked  by  statesmen. 
Agitators  and  demagogues  have  sought  to 
win  their  support,  but  have  only  obtained  it 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  soundness  and  con¬ 
vertibility  of  their  propositions.  The  ar¬ 
tisans  of  this  country  differ  from  those,  for 
instance,  of  France,  in  being  the  depositories 
of  the  old  maxims  and  instincts  which  led  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  in  the 
middle  ages.  Though  their  sphere  is  still 
humble,  they  appear  to  be  singularly  alive 
to  the  new  impulses  of  the  time  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  a  sagacious  steadi¬ 
ness  they  separate  the  useful  and  valuable 
from  the  crude  and  theoretical,  and  with 
how  admirable  a  method  they  conduct  their 
affairs  whenever  necessity  compels  them  to 
organize  and  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  shame  to  this  nation  if 
men  of  the  class  we  refer  to — men  like  those 
who  conducted  with  so  much  dignified  for¬ 
bearance  their  disputes  with  the  directors  of 
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the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company — were  converted  into  malcontents, 
or  forced  to  seek  new  theories  of  social  go¬ 
vernment,  because  their  just  demands  to 
participate  in  the  general  rights  were  treat¬ 
ed  with  contempt.  A  skilled  artisan  can 
maintain  his  independence  where  a  petty 
trader  or  a  small  tenant  farmer  is  the  serf  of 
his  customer  or  kis  landlord.  Such  a  body 
of  men  are  not  to  be  either  ignored  or  de¬ 
spised  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  a  young 
nobleman  like  Lord  Goderich  should,  amidst 
other  pursuits  indicating  a  higher  philosophy 
and  a  wider  philanthropy,  have  found  time 
and  inclination  to  understand  these  worthy 
and  useful  men,  and,  as  far  as  prudence 
and  opportunity  permit,  to  advocate  their 
cause. 

Two  metropolitan  elections  exemplified  the 
political  influence  of  the  artisans  and  work¬ 
ing  classes  generally.  By  their  influence 
Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  for  Southwark;  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilkinson  received  a  similar  honor  in  Lam¬ 
beth.  As  a  general  rule,  radical  reformers 
represent  large  towns.  In  two  instances 
only  have  gentlemen  of  this  political  stamp 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  county  constituen¬ 
cies;  those  of  Mr.  Cheetham,  in  South  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sheffield,  as  we  have 
already  said,  has  rejected  Mr.  Parker,  so 
long  its  representative,  in  favor  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  attorney  and  more  thoroughgoing  politi¬ 
cian.  Pontefract,  notorious  for  its  strange 
selections,  has  this  time  vindicated  its  repu¬ 
tation  by  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  London  wine-merchant,  of  Portuguese  ex¬ 
traction.  Mr.  Oliveira  is  the  cousin  of  the 
late  Count  Tojal,  a  Portuguese  minister  of 
state.  Bridport  has  chosen  a  London  attor¬ 
ney,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  town,  and 
who  had  probably  never  even  dreamt  of  the 
honor  to  be  conferred  on  him.  As  we  have 
been  informed,  Mr.  Murrough,  a  solicitor  in 
New  Inn,  and  a  great  authority  in  parish  af¬ 
fairs,  was  sitting  as  “  a  board,”  or  part  of 
one,  adjudicating,  perhaps,  on  the  propor¬ 
tionate  elements  of  pauper  gruel,  when  a 
Bridport  electioneering  agent  happening  to 
come  in,  asked,  in  despair,  as  we  know  many 
others  went  about  asking  during  the  late 
contest,  for  some  one  who  would  go  down  to 
contest  the  borough.  What  man,  thought 
those  parish  worthies,  more  fit  than  their 
worthy  chairman  ?  On  this  hint,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
rough,  it  seems,  proceeded  to  Bridport,  sa¬ 
tisfied  his  own  mind  as  to  his  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  having  screwed  his  courage  to  the 


disbursing  point,  in  due  time  became  M.P., 
thereby  affording  a  test  not  so  much  of  his 
own  deserts  as  of  the  very  light  estimation 
in  which  his  predecessor  must  have  been 
held,  if  he  could  so  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
With  the  name  of  Mr.  Miall,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Nonc<mfoiin\st,'K%  close  our  notes  of  this 
section  of  the  New  House,  merely  adding  that 
in  scarcely  any  instance  has  a  superior  man 
been  sacrificed  to  one  of  less  mental  or  so¬ 
cial  pretensions.  Oldham,  in  returning  Mr. 
J.  M.  Cobbett,  seems  rather  to  have  acted 
on  the  principle  of  gratitude  to  his  father, 
than  on  any  clearly  defined  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  member.  We  presume, 
however,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  Radicals. 

We  now  come  to  the  least  pleasing  part  of 
our  task — that  which  relates  to  what  is  called 
the  Irish  Brigade.  It  can  scarcely  be  main¬ 
tained  to  be  natural  to  our  representative 
system,  that  gentlemen  should  be  sent  to 
Parliament  as  some  of  the  members  have 
been  of  this  section  of  the  new  House.  In 
several  instances,  county  constituencies  have 
been  coerced  by  the  priesthood  into  voting 
for  men  utterly  unqualified  for  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  men  of  ancient 
family  and  great  local  influence,  professing 
the  same  principles  as  the  new  comers,  short 
of  such  as  would  be  subversive  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  and  the  law.  Whether 
Mr.  Keogh,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
ns  the  chief  of  this  party,  and  who  has  play¬ 
ed  a  desperate  and  a  dangerous  game  on 
the  strength  of  the  distinction — whether  be 
will  retain  the  command  of  the  augmented 
brigade  is  a  question ;  certainly  the  ultra- 
montanists  could  not  have  a  more  able  and 
efficient  agent.  The  individual  members, 
however,  of  the  brigade,  are  mostly  men 
with  pretensions  far  exceeding  their  powers; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  little  in¬ 
subordination.  Mr.  Lucas,  for  instance,  the 
representative  of  the  county  of  Meath,  will 
he  submit  to  rein  the  audacity  which  has 
rendered  the  Tablet  notorious,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  alike  by  Parliamentary  de¬ 
cency,  and  the  prudence  which  Mr.  Keogh, 
as  a  tactician,  would  suggest  ?  There  is  only 
one  ground  on  which  we  could  hope  for 
such  a  result.  Mr.  Lucas,  unless  he  falls 
back  on  the  shrewdness  characterizing  the 
professors  of  his  earlier  creed,  must  very 
speedily  commit  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write  rabid  insolence  in  a  newspaper,  another 
to  stand  up  and  speak  it  in  an  assembly  of  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  man  of  unquestion¬ 
able  ability.  It  is  only  since  his  residence  in 
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Ireland  that  he  has  become  so  Hibernicized 
as  to  have  forgotten  the  courteous  gravity 
which  distinguishes  English  political  discus¬ 
sion.  The  slightest  overt  attempt  to  intro¬ 
duce  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  ribaldry 
and  morbid  logic,  which,  through  the  Tablet, 
find  favor  with  the  younger  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  would  entail  on  Mr.  Lucas  the  un¬ 
pleasant  fate  reserved  there  for  rampant 
demagogues.  He  would  at  once  “find  his 
level.”  We  do  not,  however,  apprehend  that 
a  necessity  will  arise  for  the  application  of 
this  process,  but  trust  that,  as  Mr.  Lucas 
became  violent  to  suit  the  temperament  of 
the  surpliced  demagogues  of  the  sister  isle, 
he  will  relapse  into  a  respectable  tameness 
in  order  to  gain  his  footing  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Sheriff  Swift  is  another 
singular  instance  of  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  county  voters  bv  the  extreme  par¬ 
ty  among  the  priesthooii.  Himself  a  very 
respectable  man,  who  has  raised  himself  to  a 
position  of  competence  and  to  civic  honors 
by  a  long  course  of  industry,  Mr.  Swift  is  cer¬ 
tainly  out  of  his  place  as  the  representative 
of  an  Irish  county ;  and  we  suspect  that  he 
must  feel  himself  to  be  so.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 
as  an  Irishman  and  a  successful  barrister, 
has  pretensions  a  little  in  advance  both  of 
Mr.  L  ucas  and  Mr.  Swift.  In  a  somewhat 
less  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
M'Mahon,  also  a  barrister,  and,  we  believe, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  he  now 
represents.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  like  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  was  for  many  years  one 
of  that  valuable  body,  the  newspaper  re- 

Eorters  ;  he  will  now  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
louse  where  formerly  he  attended  in  the 
gallery,  and,  instead  of  reporting  the  speech¬ 
es  of  others,  be  himself  reported  by  his  for¬ 
mer  colleagues.  We  much  suspect  that  Mr. 
M'Mahon  was  profoundly  astonished  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
his  native  county  ;  and  that  he  may  find  his 
new  position  somewhat  incompatible  with 
that  of  a  junior  barrister  ;  but  he  is  an  able, 
a  learned,  and  thoroughly  honest  man,  who 
may  hereafter  be  found  useful  to  the  public 
in  some  higher  capacity  than  that  of  nominee 
of  an  agitating  priesthood.  What  we  object 
to  as  anomalous  is,  that  in  each  of  these 
eases  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  Shee,  Swift,  and 
M'Mahon,  the  successful  candidate  has  dis¬ 
placed  the  long-tried  and  faithful  Liberal 
representative,  entitled  to  consideration  by 
his  property,  his  residence,  his  principles,  and 
his  services.  The  son  of  the  illustrious 
Grattan,  although  a  thorough-going  advo¬ 


cate  of  ultramontanism,  is  not  only  rejected 
in  Meath  county,  but  grossly  insulted  also: 
because  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  a  gentleman 
who  will  not  bend  the  knee  before  the  priests. 
And  so,  more  or  less,  with  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  the  other  counties  named.  Mr. 
Duffy,  of  the  Nation,  is  not  so  much  out  of 
his  place  as  M.P.  for  New  Ross ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  we  would  rather  have  these  firebrands 
within  reach  of  cold  water.  Mr.  Maguire, 
the  new  member  for  Dungarvon,  has  also  a 
good  right  to  his  position,  as  the  proprietor 
and  able  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  of  Ireland.  Mr.  M'Cann,  the 
well-known  surgeon  of  Parliament-street, 
has  realized  the  long-cherished  hope  of  an 
honorable  ambition,  in  becoming  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Drogheda,  in  or  near  which 
place  he  possesses  a  property,  purchased 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  professional  exer¬ 
tions. 

One  feature  of  the  late  elections,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over,  presents  itself  in  the  largely 
augmented  number  of  Dissenters  returned  to 
the  new  Parliament.  These  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  among  the  Radicals.  A  solitary 
Dissenter,  Mr.  Ball,  the  new  representative 
of  Cambridgeshire,  seems  an  anomaly  in  the 
Tory  ranks;  while  the  Whig  muster-roll 
presents  only  three — Mr.  Alderman  Challis, 
the  new  member  for  Finsbury  ;  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
the  member  for  North  Lancashire  ;  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  the  member  for  Nottingham.  Nor, 
unless  we  were  to  include  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  in  the  term,  is  there  a  single  "  Dissenter” 
among  the  Irish  representatives.  In  the 
Radical  ranks  they  are  in  clusters.  We 
count  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  out  of  fifty- 
three  members,  who  may  be  classed  as 
Ridical  Reformers ;  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  are  members  now  elected  for 
the  first  time:  a  significant  fact  fur  those 
who  advocate  internal  reforms  in  the  Church 
in  order  to  protect  her  against  external  ene¬ 
mies.  We  count  upwards  of  forty  Riman 
Catholic  members,  one  only  of  whom  repre¬ 
sents  an  English  constituency,  while  all, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  belong  to  the 
ultramontane  party,  and  are  devoted  to  the 
policy  of  embarras^ing  and  obstructing  every 
Government  that  may  hesitate  to  concede 
their  full  demands.  But  for  the  influence 
of  the  Norfolk  family  at  Arundel,  a  line  of 
religious  demarcation  would  have  been  drawn 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  for, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Lord  E.  Howard, 
all  the  representatives  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  are  Protestants,  while  very 
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near  upon  one  half  of  the  Irish  members  are 
Catholics. 

There  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  avow¬ 
ed  journalists.  Besides  Mr.  Walter,  the  mem¬ 
ber  for  Nottingham,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Economitt,  the  member  for  Westbury,  we 
now  have  Mr.  Miall,  editor  of  the  Noncon- 
finmitt ;  Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Tablet ; 
Mr.  Duffy,  editor  of  the  Nation  ;  and  Mr. 
Maguire,  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner.  Mr. 
M'Mahon  is  also,  we  believe,  a  journalist. 
Thus,  the  press  will  be  very  fairly  represent¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned, 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that  among  the 
numerous  men  of  alent  in  the  Assembly 
there  are  many  who  are  either  proprietors  of 
journals,  or  who  write  in  them,  but  whose 
names  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
mentioning,  so  long  as  they  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  incoynito.  To  those  members 
who  have  made  literature  a  pleasurable 

fmrsuit,  we  may  now  add  Mr.  William  Stir- 
ing,  of  Keir,  the  new  representative  of 
Perthshire,  a  collaborateur  our  own ;  of 
whom  we  may,  without  breaking  the  incog¬ 
nito,  speak  as  the  author  of  the  papers  on 
the  Cloitter  life  of  Charles  V.  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  pages  some  time  since. 

What  is  the  general  result  of  our  survey  ? 
That  in  the  confusion  of  the  melee  some  of 
the  most  able  and  useful  members  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons  have  been  struck 
down  ;  while  their  places  as  officers  hare 
been  supplied  by  mere  rank  and  file — in  too 
many  cases  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
the  readiness  with  which  they  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  a  negative  but  obstructive  bigotry. 
Against  losses  such  ns  those  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr. 
Sroythe,  Sir  Ceorge  Clerk,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Mr.  Bernal,  Lord  Duncan,  Mr.  D’Eyncourt, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  Sir  David  Dundas,  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Copeland,  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hope,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  Mr.  Hatchell,  Lord 
Marcus  Hill,  Mr.  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Mr. 
T.  M'Cullagh,  Mr.  M'Kinnon,  Sir  John 
Nichol,  Sir  John  Romilly,  Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer,  Mr.  John  Parker,  SirW.  Somerville, 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Miles, 


Mr.  Henry,  Colonel  Rawdon,  and  a  host  of 
other  really  valuable  men  in  their  several 
degrees,  and  for  their  several  uses ; — against 
such  an  array  of  the  absent,  whom  can  we 
count  among  the  new  members  as  gains  ?  Mr. 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord 
Goderich  (unknown  in  Parliament,  but  al¬ 
ready  marlced  for  distinction) — these  only 
among  men  known  to  possess  available 
talent  as  politicians  ;  a  few  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  such  as  Mr.  M.  Chambers, 
Mr.  K.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Malins,  Mr.  Phinn, 
Mr.  Spencer  Folletl,  Mr.  Vance,  Mr.  Philli- 
more,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Seymour ;  an  addition 
or  two  to  the  “railway  members,”  in  Mr. 
James  McGregor,  Mr.  Laing,  and  Captain 
Laffan  ;  a  ^oung  celebrity,  but  an  untried 
politician,  in  Dr.  Layard  ;  some  saplings 
from  the  “  Whig  families,”  and  a  restoration 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  is  this  negative  evil  all ;  there  is  the 
positive  deteriorating  influence  on  Parliament 
of  the  return  of  a  small  host  of  nameless  and 
landless  men  for  county  constituencies,  to  the 
exclusion  of  representatives  of  ancient  fami¬ 
lies  and  territorial  influence,  by  the  open 
and  direct  dictation  of  the  Irish  priesthood. 
The  places  of  all  those  distinguished,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  useful  members  of  the  late  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  almost  invariably  been  filled  by 
political  nobodies,  carried  into  Parliament  by 
the  influence  of  popular  prejudices. 

Yes;  although  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
purpose  to  indulge  in  political  speculation,  we 
cannot  but  deplore  the  evident  influence  in  the 
late  elections  of  political  and  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  which  it  was  hoped  had  disappeared 
for  ever.  The  rejection  of  so  many  valuable 
members  by  Elnglish  constituencies,  and  the 
addition  of  so  many  objectionable  ones  to  the 
list  of  those  sent  over  from  Ireland,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  those  politico-religious  passions 
which  were  first  invoked  by  one  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  supposed  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  and  were  then  made  use  of  by  the 
other  to  strengthen  their  electoral  influence. 
The  public,  we  fear,  will  be  the  losers,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  debating,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  legislation  of  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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In  the  year  1763,  London  was  so  deep¬ 
ly  convulsed  with  a  great  question  at 
issue  in  the  criminal  courts,  that  the  peace 
of  the  city  was  seriously  threatened.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  grades,  society  was 
divided  into  two  parties  on  this  question  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  it  at  a  din¬ 
ner-table  or  in  a  street  assemblage  without 
exciting  a  dangerous  quarrel.  This  dispute  < 
was  an  extravagant  illustration  of  English 
zeal  for  justice  and  fair  play.  The  real 
question  lay  between  an  old  gipsy  woman 
and  a  young  servant-girl.  The  question  at 
issue  was — Had  the  gipsy  robbed  and  forci¬ 
bly  confined  Elizabeth  Canning,  or  had  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Canning  falsely  accused  the  gipsy  of 
these  outrages  ?  By  the  force  of  incidental 
circumstances,  the  question  came  to  be  a 
really  important  one,  in  which  the  statesmen 
and  jurists  of  the  age  took  a  lively  interest. 
In  fact,  it  connected  itself  with  the  efficacy 
of  the  great  judicial  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  their  capacity  to  do  justice  and  protect 
innocence.  Hence  the  several  trials  and  in- 
^iries  occupy  as  much  space  in  the  State 
Trials  as  three  or  four  modern  novels.  In 
giving  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  events  so 
recorded,  only  the  more  prominent  and 
marked  features  of  them  can  of  course  find 
room. 

Elizabeth  Canning,  a  young  woman  be¬ 
tween  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
bad  borne  an  unexceptionable  character,  and 
was  a  domestic  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  living  in  Aldermanbury,  named 
Edward  Lyon.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1763,  she  obtained  liberty  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  uncle,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre  Bank.  As 
she  did  not  feturn  at  the  specified  time,  Mr. 
Lyon’s  family  made  Inquiry  of  her  mother 
about  her,  and  learned  that  she  had  not 
made  her  appearance  among  her  other  rela¬ 
tions  after  the  visit  to  her  uncle.  Days  and 
weeks  passed,  in  which  every  inquiry  was 
unavailingly  made  after  her,  and  her  mother 
suffered  intense  anxiety.  Public  notice  bad 
been  taken  of  the  mystery  ;  it  was  comment¬ 
ed  on  in  the  newspapers,  and  much  talked 


of.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  January,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  entered  her  mother’s  house  in  a  wretch¬ 
ed  condition — emaciated  and  exhausted,  and 
with  scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  clothes  on  her 
person  for  mere  decorum.  She  was,  of 
course,  asked  eagerly  to  give  an  account  of 
her  misfortunes.  Her  narrative  by  degrees 
resolved  itself  into  this  shape  :  She  set  out 
on  her  visit  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  day,  and 
stayed  with  her  uncle  till  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  Aldgate.  Then  setting  off 
alone,  as  she  crossed  Moorfields,  and  passed 
the  back  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  two  stout 
men  seized  her.  “  They  said  nothing  to  me,” 
she  said,  “  at  first,  but  took  half  a  guinea,  in 
a  little  box,  out  of  my  pocket,  and  three 
shillings  that  were  loose.  They  took  my 
gown,  apron,  and  bat,  and  folded  them  up, 
and  put  them  into  a  greatcoat  pocket.  I 
screamed  out ;  then  the  man  who  took  my 
gown  put  a  handkerchief  or  some  such  thing 
in  my  mouth.”  They  then  tied  her  bands 
behind  her,  swore  savagely  at  her,  and  drag¬ 
ged  her  along  with  them.  She  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  own  account,  swooned,  and  on 
recovering  from  her  fit,  she  felt  herself  still 
in  their  hands ;  they  were  swearing,  and  call¬ 
ing  on  her  to  move  on.  Partly  insensible, 
she  was  conveyed  for  a  considerable  distance, 
but  could  not  say  whether  she  was  dragged 
or  carried.  When  she  found  herself  at  rest, 
it  was  daylight  in  the  morning.  She  remem¬ 
bered  being  in  a  disreputable-looking  house, 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  who  said  if  she 
would  accompany  her,  she  should  have  fine 
clothes.  Elizabeth  refused,  and  the  woman 
taking  a  knife  from  a  dresser,  cut  open  her 
stays,  and  removed  them.  The  woman  and 
the  other  people  present  then  hustled  her  up 
stairs  into  a  wretched  garret,  and  locked  the 
door.  She  found  here  a  miserable  straw- 
bed,  a  large  black  pitcher  nearly  full  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  bread,  seeming 
as  if  a  quartern-loaf  had  been  cut  in  so  many 
pieces.  Her  story  went  on  to  stay,  that  she 
remained  in  this  place  for  four  weeks,  eating 
so  much  of  the  bread  and  drinking  a  little 
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water  daily,  till  both  were  exhausted.  She 
then  succeeded  in  making  her  escape,  by  re¬ 
moving  a  board  which  was  nailed  across  a 
window.  “  First,”  she  said,  “  I  got  my  head 
out,  and  kept  fast  hold  of  the  wall,  and  got 
my  body  out ;  after  that,  I  turned  myself 
round,  and  jumped  into  a  little  narrow  place 
by  a  lane,  with  a  field  beside  it.”  Having 
nothing  on  but  “  an  old  sort  of  a  bedgown 
and  a  handkerchief,  that  were  in  this  hay¬ 
loft,  and  lay  in  a  grate  in  the  chimney,”  she 
managed  to  travel  twelve  miles  through  an 
unknown  country  to  her  mother’s  house,  not 
daring,  as  she  said,  to  call  at  any  place  by 
the  way,  lest  she  should  again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  persecutors. 

If  Elizabeth’s  absence  created  excitement, 
her  reappearance  in  the  plight  she  was  in, 
and  with  such  a  story  to  tell,  increased  it  ten¬ 
fold.  She  was  an  attractive-looking  girl ;  and 
seeing  the  sympathy  she  excited,  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  assent  to  the  theory  formed  by  her 
friends,  that  the  people  in  whose  hands  she 
had  fallen  had  the  basest  designs  upon  her ; 
that  they  had  resolved  to  conquer  her  virtue 
by  imprisonment  and  starvation ;  and  that 
she  had  magnanimously  and  patiently  resist¬ 
ed  all  their  efforts.  The  story  was  hawked 
about  everywhere.  It  was  spoken  of  in  every 
tavern  and  at  every  dinner-table.  The  in¬ 
dignation  of  many  respectable  citizens  was 
roused.  They  were  parents,  and  had  daugh¬ 
ters  of  their  own,  who  might  be  made  the 
victims  of  the  diabolical  crew  from  which  this 
poor  girl  had  escaped.  Many  of  them  re¬ 
solved  to  rally  round  her — avenge  her 
wrongs,  and  punish  the  perpetrators.  Eliza¬ 
beth  found  herself  one  of  the  most  important 
people  in  London.  She  received  many 
presents,  and  considerable  funds  were  raised 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  she  was  bound  of  course  to  assist  her 
friends  by  remembering  every  little  incident 
that  could  lead  them  to  the  place  of  her  suf¬ 
ferings.  She  believed  that  it  must  have  been 
on  the  Hertford  road,  for  in  looking  from  the 
window,  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  coach  on 
that  road  with  which  she  was  familiar,  as  a 
former  mistress  had  been  accustomed  to  tra¬ 
vel  in  it.  This  circumstance,  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  travelled  by  the  girl,  afforded  her  cham¬ 
pions  a  clue,  and  they  concentrated  their  re¬ 
searches  at  Enfield  Wash.  There  they  found 
a  questionable-looking  lodging-house  kept  by 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Wells,  which  seemed 
to  answer  to  Elizabeth’s  description.  It  had 
a  garret  with  an  old  straw-bed,  and  a  black 
pitcher  was  found  in  the  house. 

Elizabeth  was  taken  to  examine  this  bouse 


in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  Her  friends 
went  on  horseback,  making  a  complete  caval¬ 
cade  ;  she  and  her  mother  travelled  in  a 
coach.  As  many  as  could  find  room  seem  to 
have  simultaneously  rushed  into  the  squalid 
lodging-house,  and  the  natural  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  its  inmates  on  such  an  inva¬ 
sion  were  at  once  assigned  as  the  symptoms 
of  conscious  guilt.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be 
at  first  somewhat  confused  and  undecided ; 
these  symptoms  were  attributed  to  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment  on  recollection  of  the 
horrors  she  had  endured,  and  to  a  feeling  of 
insecurity.  She  was  told  to  take  courage  ; 
she  was  among  her  friends,  who  would  sup¬ 
port  her  cause ;  and  she  at  last  said  decided¬ 
ly,  that  she  was  in  the  house  where  she  had 
been  imprisoned.  A  gipsy  woman  of  very 
remarkable  appearance  was  present.  One  of 
the  witnesses  recognized  her,  from  her  like¬ 
ness  to  the  portraits  of  Mother  Shipton  the 
sorceress.  She  sat  bending  over  the  fire 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  exhibiting  through  the 
hubbub  around  the  imperturbable  calmness 
peculiar  to  her  race.  Elizabeth  immediately 
pointed  to  her,  and  said  she  was  the  woman 
who  had  cut  her  stays,  and  helped  to  pot 
her  in  her  prison-room.  Even  this  did  not 
disturb  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  old  wo¬ 
man,  who  was  paying  no  attention  to  what 
the  people  said.  VVhen,  however,  her  daugh¬ 
ter  stepped  up  and  said :  “  Good  mother, 
this  young  woman  says  you  robbed  her,”  she 
started  to  her  feet,  turned  on  the  group  her 
remarkable  face,  and  said :  I  rob  you !  take 
care  what  you  say.  If  you  have  once  seen 
my  face,  you  cannot  mistake  it,  for  God  never 
made  such  another.”  When  told  of  the  day 
of  the  robbery,  she  gave  a  wild  laugh,  and 
said  she  was  then  above  a  hundred  miles  off 
in  Dorsetshire.  This  woman  was  named 
Squires.  Her  son,  George  Squires,  was  pres- 
eut.  Elizabeth  did  not  seem  completely  to 
remember  him  at  first,  but  she  in  the  end 
maintained  him  to  be  one  of  the  ruffians  who 
had  attacked  her  in  Moorfields.  Her  follow¬ 
ers  were  now  eminently  satisfied.  All  the 
persons  in  the  house  were  seized,  and  imme¬ 
diately  committed  for  examination.  The 
strange,  wild  aspect  of  the  gipsy  seems  to 
have  added  an  element  to  the  horrors  of  the 
affair;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  of 
Elizabeth’s  friends  were  discussing  the  whole 
matter  over  a  steak  in  the  Three  Crowns  at 
Newington,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other : 
“  Mr.  Lyon,  I  hope  God  Almighty  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  model  that  he  made  that  face  by, 
and  never  make  another  like  it.”  It  was 
found  that  Mrs.  Wells,  who  kept  the  lodg- 
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rog-house,  belonged  to  a  disreputable  family, 
ai^  she  admitted  that  her  husband  had  been 
hanged.  If  Elizabeth  had  given  a  false  tale 
to  hide  the  questionable  causes  of  her  ab¬ 
senting  herself,  she  had  probably  found  that 
it  took  a  much  more  serious  turn  than  she 
intended,  and  she  must  now  make  up  her 
mind  to  recant  her  tale  or  go  through  with 
it.  She  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  to 
which  she  was  probably  tempted  by  having 
all  London  to  back  her.  She  could  not  well 
have  carried  on  the  charge  alone,  but  the 
popularity  of  her  cause  brought  her  unex¬ 
pected  aid.  A  woman  named  Virtue  Hall, 
who  lived  in  Mrs.  Wells’s  lodging-house, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  be 
partner  with  Elizabeth  Canning,  and  she 
gave  testimony  which  corroborated  the  whole 
story. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  Mary  Squires 
and  Susannah  Wells  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  capital  offence.  The  evidence  adduced 
against  them  was  the  story  just  told.  When 
Mrs.  Squires  was  called  on  for  her  defence, 
she  gave  a  succinct  account  of  how  she 
had  from  day  to  day  gone  from  one  dis¬ 
tant  place  to  another  during  the  time  when 
Elizabeth  said  she  was  in  conhnement.  Two 
or  three  witnesses  came  forward  somewhat 
Umidly  to  corroborate  her  statement ;  and  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  others  would  have 
appeared  and  offered  convincing  testimony 
of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  were  in¬ 
timidated  by  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  populace  from  venturing  to  give  their 
evidence.  That  it  was  not  very  safe  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  popular  idol,  Elizabeth  Canning, 
was  indeed  experienced  in  a  very  unpleasant 
way  by  the  witnesses,  John  Gibbons,  William 
Clarke,  and  Thomas  Greville,  who  came  for¬ 
ward  in  favor  of  Squires.  Money  was  col¬ 
lected  to  prosecute  them  for  perjury.  Dread¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  popular  current 
against  them,  they  had  to  incur  great  ex¬ 
pense  in  preparation  for  their  defence.  Before 
the  day  of  trial,  however,  some  of  Canning’s 
champions  began  to  feel  a  misgiving,  and  no 
prosecutor  appeared.  The  counsel  for  the 
accused  complained  bitterly  of  the  hardship 
of  their  position.  They  had  incurred  great 
expense.  They  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  complete  removal  of  the  stain  of  per¬ 
jury  thrown  on  their  character,  that  there 
should  be  a  trial.  They  said  they  had  wit¬ 
nesses  **  ready  to  give  their  testimony  with 
such  clear,  ample,  convincing  circumstances, 
u  would  demand  universal  assent,  and  fully 
prove  the  innocence  of  the  three  defendants, 
and  the  falsity  of  Elizabeth  Canning’s  story 
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in  every  particular whereas,  without  a  trial, 
all  would  be  virtually  lost  to  the  accused, 
who,  instead  of  obtaining  a  triumphant  ac¬ 
quittal,  might  be  suspected  of  having  agreed 
to  some  dubious  compromise. 

Mrs.  Squires  was  at  length  convicted,  and 
had  judgment  of  death.  But  Sir  Crisp  Gas¬ 
coyne,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  wbo  was 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for 
trying  Squires,  believed  that  she  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  falsehood  and  public  prejudice.  He 
resolved  to  subject  the  whole  question  to  a 
searching  investigation,  and  to  obviate,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  scandal  to  British  institutions,  of 
perpetrating  a  judicial  murder,  even  though 
the  victim  should  be  among  the  most  obscure 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm.  In  the  first 
place,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  law- 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  woman  Squires  received  a  royal  par¬ 
don.  The  lord  mayor,  however,  having  sat¬ 
isfied  himself  that  this  poor  woman  had  but 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  perfidious 
falsehood  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  aided  by  an 
outbreak  of  popular  zeal,  was  not  content 
with  the  gipsy  woman’s  escape,  but  thought 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  her  per¬ 
secutor.  Accordingly,  although  he  was  met 
with  much  obloquy,  both  verbal  and  written 
— for  controversial  pamphlets  were  publish¬ 
ed  against  him  as  an  enemy  of  Elizabeth 
Canning — he  resolved  to  bring  this  popular 
idol  to  justice. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1754,  she  was  brought 
to  trial  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Her 
trial  lasted  to  the  13th  of  May.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  collection  called  the  State 
Trials,  and  is  a  more  full  and  elaborate  in¬ 
quiry  than  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  The  case 
made  out  was  complete  and  crushing,  and 
the  perfect  clearness  with  which  the  whole 
truth  connected  with  the  movements  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  humblest  rank  was  laid  open,  shows 
the  great  capabilities  of  our  public  jury- sys¬ 
tem  for  getting  at  the  truth.  One  part  of  the 
case  was,  the  absurdity  of  Elizabeth  Can¬ 
ning’s  story,  and  its  inconsistency,  in  minute 
particulars,  with  itself  and  with  the  concomi¬ 
tant  facts.  When  her  first  description  of  the 
room,  in  which  she  said  she  was  shut  up, 
was  compared  with  the  full  survey  of  it  af¬ 
terwards  undertaken, ,  important  and  fatal 
discrepancies  were  proved.  She  professed 
to  have  been  unable  to  see  anything  going 
on  in  the  house  from  her  place  of  confine¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  room  at  Enfield  Wash  there 
was  a  large  hole  through  the  floor  for  a  jack- 
rope,  which  g^ve  a  full  view  of  the  kitchen. 
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where  the  inmates  of  the  house  chiefly  re¬ 
sorted.  She  professed  to  describe  every 
article  in  the  room  she  was  confined  in,  but 
she  had  said  nothing  of  a  very  remarkable 
chest  of  drawers  found  in  that  which  she 
identified  as  the  same.  That  this  piece  of 
furniture  had  not  been  recently  plac^  there 
was  made  evident,  by  the  damp  dust  gluing 
it  to  the  wall,  and  the  host  of  spiders  which 
ran  from  their  webs  when  it  was  removed. 
She  had  escaped  by  stepping  on  a  penthouse, 
but  there  was  none  against  the  garret  of  Mrs. 
Wells’s  house ;  the  windows  were  high,  and 
she  could  not  have  leaped  to  the  ground 
without  severe  injury.  She  stated  that  no 
one  had  entered  the  room  during  the  four 
weeks  of  her  imprisonment,  but  it  was  shown 
that,  during  the  period,  a  lodger  had  held  an 
animated  conversation  from  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  identical  garret  with  somebody 
occupied  in  lopping  wood  outside.  Nay,  a 
person  had  seen  a  poor  woman,  with  the  odd 
name  of  Natis,  in  bed  in  that  very  room. 
His  reason  for  entering  it  was  a  curious  one, 
which  has  almost  a  historical  bearing.  He 
went  to  try  the  ironwork  of  a  sign  which  had 
once  hung  in  front  of  the  house,  and  lay  in 
the  garret.  The  sign  had  been  taken  down 
when  the  Jacobite  army  penetrated  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Probably  it 
had  been  of  a  character  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  the  Jacobites,  and  its  removal  is  a  little 
incident,  showing  how  greatly  the  country 
apprehended  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Stuarts. 

These  discrepancies  were,  however,  far 
from  being  the  most  remarkable  p>art  of  the 
evidence.  Not  content  with  showing  that 
Elizabeth  Canning  bad  told  falsehoods,  the 
prosecutor  set  to  the  laborious  task  of  proving 
where  the  gipsy  woman  had  been,  along  with 
her  son  and  daughter,  charged  as  her  accom¬ 
plices,  during  the  time  embraced  by  the  mere 
active  p>art  of  Elizabeth’s  narrative.  From 
the  vagrant  habits  of  the  race,  evidence  to 
the  most  minute  particulars  had  thus  to  be 
collected  over  a  large  range  of  country ;  and 
the  precision  with  which  the  statements  of  a 
multitude  of  p)eople— of  different  ranks  and 
pursuits,  and  quite  unknown  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  p)erBon  they  spoke  of — are 
fitted  to  each  other,  is  very  striking  and  in¬ 
teresting.  The  most  trifling  and  unconse- 
quential-looking  facts  tell  with  wonderful 
recision  on  the  result.  Thus  a  lodging-house 
eepier  remembered  the  woman  Squires  being 
in  her  house  on  a  certain  day,  and  she  made 
it  sure  by  an  entry  in  an  account-book,  as  to 
which  she  remembered  that  she  bad  consult¬ 


ed  the  almanac  that  she  might  put  down  the 
right  day.  The  day  of  the  woman’s  presence 
in  another  place  was  identical  with  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  Excise  surveyor,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  witnesses  were  tested  by  the 
Excise  entry-books.  The  position  of  the 
wanderers  was  in  another  instance  connected 
with  the  posting  of  a  letter,  and  the  post- 
office  clerks  bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
from  the  marks  on  the  letter  it  must  have 
been  p>osted  on  that  day.  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  1st  of  January  that  Elizabeth 
Canning  said  she  was  seized.  The  journey 
of  the  gipsy  family  is  traced  from  day  to  day 
through  distant  parts  of  England,  from  the 
preceding  December  down  to  the  24th  of 
January,  which  was  the  day  of  their  arrival 
at  Enfield  Wash.  Thus  fortified  by  counter¬ 
acting  facts  of  an  unquestionable  nature,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  felt  himself  in  a 
p)08ition  to  turn  the  whole  story  into  ridicule, 
and  show  the  innate  absurdity  of  what  all 
London  bad  so  resolutely  believed. 

He  proceeded  in  this  strain  :  “  Was  it  not 
strange  that  Canning  should  subsist  so  long 
on  so  small  a  quantity  of  bread  and  water — 
four  weeks,  wanting  only  a  few  hours? 
Strange  that  she  should  husband  her  store 
so  well  as  to  have  some  of  her  bread  left, 
according  to  her  first  account,  till  the  Wed¬ 
nesday ;  according  to  the  last,  till  the  Friday 
before  she  made  her  escap>e ;  and  that  she 
should  save  some  of  her  miraculous  pitcher 
till  the  last  day  ?  Was  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  sixpenny  loaf  a  day  sufficient  to 
satisfy  her  hunger?  If  not,  why  should  she 
defer  the  immediate  gratification  of  her  ap- 
p>etite  in  order  to  make  provision  for  a  pre¬ 
carious,  uncertain  futurity?  Shall  we  sup¬ 
pose  some  revelation  from  above  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  faithful?  Perhaps  an  angel  from 
heaven  app>eHred  to  this  mirror  of  modern 
virtue,  and  informed  her,  that  if  she  eat  more 
than  one  piece  of  bread  a  day,  her  small  pit¬ 
tance  would  not  last  her  till  the  time  she  was 
to  make  her  escape.  Her  mother,  we  know, 
is  a  very  enthusiastical  woman — a  consulter 
of  conjurors,  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  perhaps 
the  daughter  dreamed  also  what  was  to  hap¬ 
pen,  and  so,  in  obedience  to  her  vision,  would 
not  eat  when  she  was  hungry,  nor  drink  when 
she  was  thirsty.  However  that  was,  I  would 
risk  the  event  of  the  prosecution  on  this  sin¬ 
gle  circumstance,  that,  without  the  interposi¬ 
tion  of  some  preternatural  cause,  this  conduct 
of  the  prisoner’s  must  appear  to  exceed  all 
bounds  of  human  probability.” 

Notwithstanding  the  conclusive  exposure 
of  her  criminality,  Elizabeth  Canning  was 
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not  entirely  deserted  by  her  partisans  to  the 
last.  Two  of  the  jury  had  difficulty  in  recon¬ 
ciling  themselves  to  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
suggesting  that  her  story  might  be  substan¬ 
tially  correct,  though  undoubtedly  she  had 
made  a  mistake  about  the  persons  by  whom 
she  was  injured.  There  was  a  technical  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  verdict,  and  her  friends 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
When  it  was  overruled,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  recorded,  she  pleaded  for  mercy,  saying 
that  she  was  more  unfortunate  than  wicked; 
that  self-preservation  had  been  her  sole  ob¬ 


ject;  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
gipsy’s  life.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  her  was  a  matter  of  serious  deliberation, 
as  many  of  the  common  people  were  still  so 
unconvinced  of  her  wickedness,  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  jail  in  which  she  was  im¬ 
prisoned  might  be  feared,  and  as  at  that  time 
the  transportation  system  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  It  was  not,  however,  unusual  to  send 
criminals,  by  their  own  consent,  to  the  plan¬ 
tations,  and  the  court  gladly  acceded  to  a  de¬ 
sire  by  her  relations,  that  she  should  be  ban¬ 
ished  to  New  England. 


works  of  this  description ;  and  nunterous  are 
those  which  have  appeared  in  emulation  of 
the  great  original. 

The  trials  and  sufferings,  however,  of  the 
Christian  Robinson,  lead  but  to  one  result — 
his  conversion  from  unbelief  to  belief.  Thrown, 
at  an  early  age,  into  the  dangerous  society  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  disciples  of  bis  school,  he 
imbibed  their  notions,  and  became  reckless 
of  his  own  opinions  and  their  expression. 
His  state  of  mind  was  such  as  few  can  con¬ 
ceive.  Supported  by  false  philosophy,  buoyed 
up  by  unstable  conjectures,  he  lived  in  per¬ 
petual  excitement,  scarcely  daring  to  project 
bis  fancy  forward,  haunted  by  desire  to  know 
something,  yet  fearing  to  know  the  truth. 
His  mind  presented  a  hideous  blank,  dark 
thoughts  overwhelmed  his  soul,  and  retreat¬ 
ing,  left  a  desert  covered  with  wrecks  and 
shattered  fragments  of  all  to  which  his  spirit 
once  clung,  and  the  degrading  idea  of  annihi¬ 
lation  bounded  his  existence  to  the  brief  span 
which  experience  has  set  as  the  limit  of  hu¬ 
man  life. 

The  pride  of  this  creature’s  heart  refused 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  be  was 
a  miserable  sceptic,  and  was  in  perpetual  per¬ 
turbation.  The  soul  of  man,  in  its  passage 
through  this  transitory  state,  requires  a  rest- 


In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have  a  story 
intended  to  illustrate  the  wretched  character 
of  infldelity.  The  unreasonable  doctrines  of 
what  is  styled  rationalism  are  dealt  with  by  a 
master  pen.  The  author  chooses  a  new  scene 
of  adventure,  and  basing  her  plot  on  the  fa¬ 
vorite  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  narrative  of  intense  excitement,  but  all 
directed  to  a  noble  purpose.  Instead  of  criti¬ 
cising  her  production,  we  may  more  proflt- 
ably  employ  a  few  pages  in  laying  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  before  the  reader. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  great  thoughts, 
and  forms  the  crucible  in  which  our  reflec¬ 
tions  become  refined  and  purified.  Great 
minds  have  loved  it,  because  by  the  force  of 
fancy,  what  is  loveliness  to  others  is  not  such 
to  them  ;  for  shapes  and  forms  of  beauty  peo¬ 
ple  the  copse,  the  woodland,  and  the  vale, 
which  breathe  inspiration  upon  them  as  they 
pass,  and  plant  the  first  germs  of  those  ideas 
which  are  destined  afterwards  to  burst  in  su¬ 
perior  grandeur  upon  the  world.  But  to  the 
young  the  charm  of  solitude  is  the  boundless 
thought  of  independence  it  infuses.  To  be 
responsible  to  none,  to  be  sole  sovereign  of  a 
territory,  sole  possessor  of  its  productions,  to 
live  in  perpetual  excitement  and  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  danger,  such  is  the  fascinating  ambi¬ 
tion  which  inspires  the  boy  when  he  pe¬ 
ruses  the  adventures  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe.” 
Hence  the  popularity  which  has  ever  attended 


*  L«  Robin$oH  Ckritien.  Par  Madame  Le  Prince. 
Paris:  ISfiL 
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of  the  spiritual  and  divine  portion  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  The  God  that  called  all  things  into 
existence  implanted  in  our  hearts  a  yearning 
for  something  purer  than  the  delights  of  this 
world  to  distinguish  and  elevate  us  above 
other  portions  of  the  creation.  He  gave  us 
thought,  and  the  power  of  arranging  thought 
with  order  and  method,  and  the  faculty  of 
projecting  our  imaginations  into  a  future, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  the  hope  of  immor¬ 
tality  ;  of  nourishing  a  never  fully  to  be  sa- 
tished  desire  of  eternal  life,  which,  acting  as 
a  beacon  through  our  mortal  existence,  beck¬ 
ons  us  forward,  and  teaches  us  how  best  we 
may  attain  to  it.  And  this  insatiable  desire 
is  the  very  essence  of  religion,  by  which  man¬ 
kind  and  states  must  stand  or  fall.  They 
must  be  led  by  it  to  glory,  or  crumble  to 
ashes.  Each  earthly  fabric  that  has  risen 
without  it  has  fallen,  the  most  glorious  ef¬ 
forts  of  human  genius  have  perished,  the 
expansions  of  the  Onest  intellects  have  been 
dimmed  without  its  presence. 

To  understand  the  story  of  Robinson,  for 
such  we  must  call  him,  it  is  needful  to  reflect 
on  his  early  career.  In  Paris  he  had  min¬ 
gled  in  every  description  of  society ;  the 
lofty  and  inspiring  oratory  of  Mirabeau  and 
Lameth  fired  his  enthusiasm ;  Robespierre 
subdued  him  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.  Into 
these  ranks  he  entered,  and  was  welcomed  ; 
but  venturing  to  protect  the  cause  of  the 
Girondists,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  Robespierre,  to  fly 
from  France.  England,  the  universal  shelter 
of  the  oppressed,  was  open  to  receive  him, 
but  it  created  for  him  no  home.  His  (houghts 
were  his  worst  enemies,  continually  urging 
him  hither  and  thither,  lashing  him  like  scor- 
ions  into  perpetual  excitement ;  his  faith  in 
oly  and  spiritual  things  was  shaken ;  and 
instead  of  repelling  the  assailant,  he  took  it 
into  his  bosom  and  nourished  it. 

The  vast,  intricate,  and  subtle  theories  of 
metaphysics  spread  before  him,  his  mind  was 
too  weak  to  follow  out  their  investigation,  to 
trace  them  back  to  their  one  origin.  All  we 
know,  all  we  behold,  the  study  of  the  stars, 
the  planetary  system,  the  dim  glimpses  we 
obtain  of  other  worlds,  of  planets  inhabited 
by  beings  like  ourselves,  confused  and  bewil¬ 
dered  him  ;  ar,d  pausing  on  the  threshold  of 
research,  he  retreated  with  his  mind  over¬ 
powered,  and  his  reflective  faculties  appa¬ 
rently  annihilated  by  the  intricacies  of  philo¬ 
sophy. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  a  superficial  glance 
at  metaphysics  leads  to  this  result ;  therefore. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whose  care  the  task 


of  instructing  the  young  is  confided,  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  them  the  necessity  of  either  bend¬ 
ing  their  whole  powers  of  thought  and  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  faithfully  pursuing  it,  or  of 
leaving  it  alone  altogether.  The  young  stu¬ 
dent,  eager  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once,  to 
embrace  it  in  its  whole  extent,  glances  hither 
and  thither,  and,  imagining  he  perceives  on 
its  surface  a  few  discrepancies  and  inconsist¬ 
encies,  not  being  able  at  a  glance  to  reconcile 
all  that  he  beholds,  hastily  retreats  with  a 
disordered  and  shattered  state  of  mind  from 
whose  ill-regulated  thoughts  spring  a  series 
of  doubts  and  hesitations,  which  ultimately 
lead  to  loss  of  faith  and  dependence  on  a 
higher  power.  Then  comes  a  pause.  A  re¬ 
action  speedily  takes  place ;  the  soul,  not 
having  its  natural  resource  to  fly  to,  steals 
about  in  its  nakedness,  seeking  rest  and  find¬ 
ing  none.  Man  shatters  by  one  weak  im¬ 
pulse  of  thought  the  great  and  glorious  sys¬ 
tem  on  which  the  theory  of  the  universe  is 
founded,  without  being  able  to  raise  up  an¬ 
other  in  its  stead.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to 
supply  a  wiser  and  nobler  reason  for  the 
things  that  be.  Each  day  his  own  weakness 
becomes  more  felt,  as  well  as  his  incapability 
to  soar  upwards  and  look  down  upon  the  world, 
and  comprehend  the  causes  which  maintain 
its  balance.  And,  because  of  such  results 
we  say,  it  is  far  better  for  man  to  rest  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  these  things,  than  to  go  only  so 
far  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  unsettle  his 
thoughts  upon  higher  and  more  important 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  our  real  happir 
ness  as  light  is  to  our  existence.  Without 
dependence  on  some  higher  and  nobler  influ¬ 
ence  than  his  own,  how  weak  is  man !  And 
this  principle  is  developed  throughout  every 
part  of  creation.  The  little  child  must  have 
the  support  of  its  mother ;  without  her  care 
it  prolongs  its  existence  with  difficulty  ;  the 
mother  of  that  child  requires  the  support  of 
a  husband  ;  that  husband  is  dependent  on 
the  community,  without  whose  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  assistance  he  cannot  procure  the  means 
of  daily  existence.  All  mankind  are  indisso¬ 
lubly  linked  together ;  all  created  things  draw 
nourishment  one  from  the  other ;  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  find  sustenance  from  small  ones  of 
their  own  species;  the  plants  require  the 
shelter  of  hills  and  ofttimes  the  shade  of 
trees ;  the  stately  oak  is  fed  by  the  rain  and 
the  moist  earth ;  the  coral  must  be  washed 
by  the  great  ocean  ;  the  diamond  nestles 
amidst  rougher  stones  ;  the  bird  seeks  a  home 
I  in  the  friendly  copse  or  lonely  dell ;  the 
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within  gun-shot  of  the  ressel,  which  they  at 
last  were  so  hardy  as  to  adrance  to  attack. 
Foxes,  rein-deer,  Ac.,  were  successively  seen, 
and  flights  of  birds  swept  above  their  heads 
too  high  to  ascertain  their  species.  These 
facts  induced  the  supposition  that  there  was 
some  island  near  at  hand,  which  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  permission  was  accordingly 
given  to  the  staff  to  on  a  hunting  exp^i- 
tion.  At  flrst  the  greatest  discipline  was 
maintained.  The  lieutenant  was  desired  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  charge,  to  see 
that  they  did  not  stray  out  of  sight.  By 
degrees,  however,  they  expanded  impercep¬ 
tibly  into  small  groups,  as  the  strict  discipline 
at  first  observed  was  relaxed,  and  further 
approach  upon  the  island  seemed  to  inspire 
them  with  security.  Robinson,  at  the  head  of 
one  or  two,  advanced  forward  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  flight  of  birds,  and  hastening  on  with¬ 
out  looking  back,  called  out  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  to  follow.  Onward  he  went,  and  at 
length  shot  down  one  of  the  birds,  which, 
however,  wounded  as  it  was,  rose  to  continue 
its  flight,  but  soon  fell  dead.  Proud  of  his 
capture,  Robinson  turned  to  receive  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  friends,  but  found  himself 


flower  must  have  its  proper  warmth  and  | 
light ;  and  light  is  regulated  by  Him  from 
whom  it  flows.  Hence,  if  we  examine  all  ■ 
things,  we  shall  find  all  creation,  all  material  ! 
things,  united  in  one  grand  chain,  one  of 
whose  links  cannot  be  broken  without  injury  , 
to  the  whole. 

Robinson  now  joined  a  vessel  on  the  point 
of  starting  upon  an  expedition  through  the 
Arctic  Sea.  We  pass  over  the  details  of  the 
voyage  until  the  vessel,  on  the  point  of  return 
home,  is  suddenly  surrounded  by  frozen  wa¬ 
ter,  and  detained  amidst  a  mass  of  floes  ;  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  alternating  between 
hope  and  fear,  exposed  to  tempests,  and  spe¬ 
culating  on  the  danger  which  threatened  if 
detained  in  these  seas,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bergs,  the  crew  of  the  Ptolemy  passed  a 
monotonous  time.  After  a  sojourn  of  many 
weeks  amidst  the  frozen  waters,  diversified 
only  by  the  sound  of  cracking  floes  as  they 
swept  past  the  vessel’s  side,  the  supposed 
appearance  of  land  a-head  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  whole  crew.  A  boat  was  let  down, 
which  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  supposed  land  was  a  belt  of  bergs,  slowly 
but  surely  advancing  upon  them,  and  by  the 
aid  of  glasses  its  undulating  motion  on  the 
surface  of  the  horizon  could  be  clearly  dis¬ 
cerned.  To  retreat  was  their  first  impulse  ; 
and  a  faint  breeze  which  now  sprung  up  took 
them  on  a  few  knots,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
was  bushed,  the  sails  flapped  against  the 
mast,  and  a  sort  of  stagnation  passed  over 
the  face  of  everything.  Their  very  breath 
seemed  congealed ;  and  so  intense  was  the 
cold,  that,  forgetful  of  the  danger  likely  to 
come  to  the  vessel,  even  the  men  on  the  look¬ 
out  were  compelled  to  descend  below.  The 
few  waves  that  had  hitherto  washed  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  sides  sank,  and  a  leaden  silence  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  sea  was  one  vast  frozen  mass. 
Strange  fears  of  abandonment  in  that  voice¬ 
less  solitude  stole  over  the  hearts  of  the 
crew ;  the  surrounding  of  the  ice,  the  block¬ 
ade  of  their  vessel  was  so  sudden  that  they 
had  scarcely  in  imagination  prepared  for  it, 
and  now  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
the  grandeur  of  their  ice-bound  territory, 
and  hope  for  the  appearance  of  water  faintly 
oozing  up  between  the  floes  and  bergs.  For 
months  this  state  of  things  continued ;  but 
gradually  a  mildness  seemed  to  steal  over 
nature,  and  they  were  enabled  once  more  to 
appear  upon  deck,  and  look  out  for  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  chase. 

One  day  whilst  the  crew  were  taking  their 
ordinary  recreation  of  walking  up  and  down, 
a  group  of  large  bears  made  their  appearance 


utterly  alone.  Crying  out  their  names,  no 
answer  but  the  echoes  of  his  words  was 
heard.  A  fear  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
bears  was  at  first  his  only  apprehension, 
since  he  felt  certain  that  the  moment  he  was 
missed  others  would  be  sent  in  search  of 
him ;  but  as  time  stole  on,  and  his  cries  and 
volleys  continued  unnoticed,  his  distress  be¬ 
came  great.  A  small  barrel  of  rum,  his 
sword  and  gun,  constituted  his  stock  of 
wealth ;  and  overcome  with  fear,  he  stole 
hither  and  thither,  bending  down  his  ear  to 
,  the  earth  to  listen  for  some  sound  to  break 
the  dread  silence.  The  night — a  long  night 
— passed  at  length,  and  the  sun  rose  upon 
the  sublime  solitude  of  the  frozen  territory, 
but  it  aided  him  no  more  than  the  stars  had 
done  before.  Another  day  was  spent  in 
wandering  to  and  fro,  in  scanning  the  hori¬ 
zon  in  every  direction  through  his  spy-glass, 
to  discover  traces  of  the  vessel,  but  nothing 
around  gave  him  hope.  No  sign  of  life  dis¬ 
turbed  the  grandeur ;  all  was  still,  deserted ; 
and  his  own  wildly-throbbing  heart  seemed 


the  only  thing  that  did  not  rest.  The  vast 
ocean  was  quiet  and  glassy.  A  frozen  hand 
had  passed  over  and  stilled  its  waves.  Vast 
broken  substances  reared  themselves  from  its 
surface,  forming  mountains,  and  hills,  and 
hillocks,  from  which  darted  irregular  peaks 
and  arms  of  frozen  water.  During  this  time 
bis  barrel  of  rum,  the  bird  he  had  slain,  and 
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the  pare  eocw  that  glistened  around,  had 
formed  his  sastenaoce ;  bat  the  desire  of 
sleep  after  a  waking  so  annaturallj  pro¬ 
longed,  now  became  so  strong  that  he  saw 
no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  accept  the 
death  which  this  exposed  slumber  should 
bring  to  him.  But  courage  and  the  desire 
of  life  inspired  him  once  again.  He  rose 
from  the  earth  with  a  bound,  and  continued 
hb  course,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  night.  At  length,  following 
the  track  of  some  foxes,  he  came  to  a  hssure 
in  the  mountains,  which  presented  to  his  view 
two  openings.  Into  one  of  these  he  fired  the 
contents  of  his  gun,  and  five  or  six  foxes  im¬ 
mediately  crept  out  on  the  other  side  and 
made  off.  Into  this  place  he  succeeded  in 
creeping;  and  when  within,  a  bit  of  twine 
dipped  in  rum  served  him  for  a  torch.  Here, 
wrapping  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  deer  he  had 
previously  killed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  for  more  than  eleven  hours,  as  he  dis¬ 
covered  by  consulting  his  watch.  The  next 
morning  l^held  his  temporary  home  crushed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  underneath 
it  were  buried  his  gun,  his  barrel  of  rum,  the 
reindeer’s  skin,  Ac.  These  losses  were  great. 
They  left  him  with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a 
knife  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
bears,  and  to  procure  himself  food.  Regrets, 
however,  were  vain,  and  he  once  more  set 
out  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  traces  of 
his  vessel.  Faint  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
and  a  sound  in  the  distance  as  of  thunder 
tremulously  muttering  at  broken  intervals,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  the  fear  that  he  was  standing 
on  a  volcanic  isle,  a  fear  that  was  but  too  soon 
realized  !  At  some  little  distance  ahead  he 
beheld  a  dark  mass  spreading  over  the  snow- 
covered  ground  which  attracted  his  attention. 
Advancing  rapidly  towards  it,  he  discovered 
a  troop  of  polar  dogs  surrounding  the  carcass 
of  a  huge  bear.  The  animals  took  to  (light 
on  his  approach.  The  creature  had  been 
lately  wounded,  and,  as  it  proved  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  by  guns ;  and  had  evidently 
crawled  thither  from  some  spot  at  no  great 
distance  to  breathe  out  its  last.  By  the 
lingering  twilight  he  still  saw  the  track  of 
blood  distinctly  marked  on  the  glistening 
snow.  Hope  fired  him  once  more.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  dark  traces,  he  hastily  proceeded, 
confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
his  friends.  Night,  however,  fell,  and  about 
midnight  he  came  upon  the  spot  where  the 
combat  must  have  occurred.  Three  bodies, 
freshly  skinned,  lay  around.  Certainty  that 
he  was  not  far  distant  from  those  he  so  anx¬ 
iously  sought  to  join  animated  him,  and  with 


a  light  heart  he  awaited  the  dawn,  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  still  the  tracks  of  blood,  he  might 
come  upon  the  ship.  Elearly  as  light  shone 
upon  his  path  he  advanced,  and  as  the  morn¬ 
ing  fog  cleared  away  be  beheld  the  white 
sails  of  the  ship  gleaming  in  th^  sun.  They 
were,  however,  spread,  and  intently  watching, 
he  perceived  that  they  were  in  motion,  filled 
with  a  light  breeze,  and  were  steadily,  slow¬ 
ly,  bearing  her  away.  His  heart  seemed 
about  to  break  with  its  fearful  agony.  He 
had  seen  her  for  the  last  time  !  His  com- 
nions  had  then  quietly  deserted  him ! 
ith  a  cry  of  despair  he  rushed  forward, 
and  flung  himself  upon  a  small  berg,  which 
he  hoped,  driven  by  the  waves,  might  over¬ 
take  the  rapidly  disappearing  ship.  For  a 
time  bis  ice  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves,  and  faint  hopes  kept  him  from 
the  last  agony  of  despair ;  but  ere  long  it 
ceased  to  move,  and  he  knew  it  had  struck 
upon  some  strand.  When  he  strained  his 
eyes  athwart  the  strange  sea,  he  discovered 
no  sign  of  the  ship  ;  the  bergs  alone,  in  their 
grand  threatening  aspect,  travelled  and 
rocked  on  the  waves,  and  he  once  more  felt 
himself  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  his 
position. 

A  series  of  sufferings  and  of  protracted 
struggles  between  hope  and  despair,  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  action ;  and 
the  chance  sustenance  he  had  hitherto  relied 
on,  save  birds,  and  the  uncooked  flesh  of  the 
reindeer,  inspired  him  with  the  natural  desire 
of  providing  something  better  to  satisfy  him- 
seif.  Cinders,  sulphureous  inciustations, 
ravines,  and  basaltic  rock,  convinced  him  of 
thenature  of  his  island;  and  as  escape  from 
it  seemed  impossible,  he  resolved  to  find  for 
himself  a  habitation.  Excavations  and  grot¬ 
toes,  formed  by  volcanic  stones,  served  him 
for  a  home;  and  selecting  one,  he  set  about 
clearing  it,  and  soon  converted  it  into  a  broad 
open  hall.  Here  he  located  himself,  and 
spent  his  time  in  reconnoitring  his  territory. 
In  one  part  of  the  island  he  discovered  an 
anchor,  and  portions  of  her  cable,  which 
proved  that  some  wreck  had  taken  place 
within  a  few  years.  Proceeding  further,  he 
came  upon  a  rivulet  gushing  from  beneath  a 
mass  of  lava,  and  rendering  the  earth  close 
upon  its  banks  green  and  fertile.  Other 
signs  strewn  around  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  some  village,  once  filled  with 
human  beings,  but  now  completely  engulfed 
l>eneath  the  surface.  Searching  about,  he 
at  length  found  the  earth  give  way  under  hia 
feet,  and  was  himself  precipitated  some  con¬ 
siderable  distance  down.  Here  he  discov- 
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ered  a  grotto,  evidently  formed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  strewn  with  signs  of  its  former  inhab¬ 
itants — dried  fish,  cooking  utensils,  and  rough 
beds,  decorated  the  apartment;  and  the 
state  in  which  all  these  things  still  existed 
proved  that  much  time  had  not  elapsed  since 
their  occupation. 

A  fearful  eruption  overtook  him  as  he  was 
journeying  back  to  his  grotto.  A  muttering 
sound  arose  as  from  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
whose  waves  rushed  to  land  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  engulf  the  border  of  the  island. 
They  were  like  mountains,  lashing  each  other 
and  foaming ;  tall  bergs  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  the  mountain  on  which  Robinson  stood 
participating  in  the  general  disorder  of  na¬ 
ture,  opened  in  the  centre,  and  rolled  down 
vast  portions  of  her  rocks  to  the  ocean. 
Blood-red  clouds  swept  over  the  sun,  and 
waves  rose,  all  colored  as  with  ruby  flames, 
to  meet  the  overhanging  and  lowering  hori¬ 
zon,  while  streams  of  fire  burst  upward  from 
the  sea,  casting  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scene.  Gradually  these  sounds 
became  hushed  and  the  convulsions  stilled  ; 
and  when  the  morning  rose,  a  few  streams  of 
smoke  slowly  curling  upward,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  tempest,  save  that  an  infant 
islet  rested  on  its  green  waving  bosom,  born 
from  tbe  commotions  of  the  night. 

A  few  weak  efforts  at  procuring  himself 
sustenance  by  smoking  the  birds  he  had 
killed,  and  amusement  by  wandering  in  and 
out  of  his  grotto,  diversified  the  early  days 
of  his  sojourn  on  the  volcanic  isle.  Each 
day  the  lingering  hope  of  being  discovered 
inspired  him  ;  but  as  it  grew  more  faint,  he 
became  habituated  to  his  position,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  courage  to  confront  it.  His  first 
experiment  was  to  manufacture  salt  by  evap¬ 
oration,  since  without  that  preservative  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  a  store  of  provisions 
against  the  winter.  After  much  labor  and 
pains,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  In  the 
buried  grotto  he  discovered  some  few  uten¬ 
sils,  some  tools,  foxes’  skins,  a  wooden  box 
full  of  pointed  bones,  probably  intended  for 
the  points  of  arrows,  and  a  few  other  useful 
articles.  Fishing,  now,  by  means  of  skins 
cut  into  strips,  constituted  his  principal  em¬ 
ployment.  The  first  day  that  he  threw  his 
strange  line  over  the  water  he  was  very  for¬ 
tunate  ;  but,  inspired  by  this  success,  he  set 
his  line  by  night,  fully  anticipating  that  on 
the  morrow  he  should  rise  to  a  plentiful 
harvest.  What  was  his  mortification  at  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  skins  had  dissolved,  or 
been  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 
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so  that  there  remained  nothing  but  the  stakes 
by  which  they  were  fixed  to  the  earth. 
Fresh  endeavors  upon  the  hair  of  the  fox, 
by  twisting  it  inwards,  proved  no  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
renounce  this  mode  of  fishing.  Chance  di¬ 
rected  him  to  a  hollow,  however,  filled  with 
crabs  and  lobsters.  The  number  of  these 
fish  was  enormous ; — they  formed  a  complete 
incrustation,  and  he  procured  more  than 
would  suffice  for  many  days’  food.  The 
next  day  other  fish  made  their  appearance, 
and  in  a  short  time  Robinson  had  dried  and 
salted  enough  to  serve  him  for  twelve- 
months.  His  next  care  was  to  collect  within 
his  grotto  fuel  for  cooking  and  procuring 
warmth  in  the  winter,  which  was  partially 
supplied  by  a  hot  spring  which  bubbled  up 
within  his  little  dwelling.  Besides,  con¬ 
demned  to  a  long  sojourn  there,  he  knew 
that  he  should  require  some  means  of  em¬ 
ploying  his  time,  so  that  he  might  not  find 
it  to  hang  wearily  upon  his  hands.  The 
next  want  that  made  itself  felt  was  that  of 
oil ;  how  else  should  he  procure  a  light 
during  the  long  hours  of  darkness  inseparable 
from  a  winter  in  these  ice-bound  regions  ? 
The  scheme  at  first  sight  presented  little 
prospect  of  accomplishment ;  but  the  strong 
necessity  for  its  being  carried  into  effect  sug¬ 
gested  the  means.  He  set  about  construct¬ 
ing  a  raft  from  pieces  of  wood  and  reindeer 
skins,  which  he  formed  into  balloons,  and  set 
up  his  large  cloak  for  a  sail.  This  little 
bark  he  launched  upon  the  water,  and  in  it 
went  on  a  famous  fishing  expedition.  Her¬ 
ring  floated  in  such  abundance  around,  that 
he  came  home  laden  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Depositing  these  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  dry  at  low  tide,  but  frequented 
by  large  fish  when  it  was  high,  he  continued 
to  entice  thither  the  sea-wolf,  sea-cow,  and 
other  amphibious  creatures  from  which  oil 
was  capable  of  extraction.  These  animals 
having  the  greatest  horror  of  sulphur,  Rob¬ 
inson  collecting  a  large  quantity,  and  pro¬ 
pelling  himself  forward  over  the  water  in  his 
raft,  strewed  considerable  quantities  over  its 
surface.  With  dismay  the  creatures  snuffed 
and  reared  their  heads,  and  2ed  exhausted 
towards  land  in  such  vast  numbers  that,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  his  victory,  he  pursued  and  easily 
overtook  and  killed  more  than  were  sufficient 
for  an  enermous  supply  of  oil.  Some  be 
destroyed  for  their  skins,  with  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  construct  flasks  to  contain  the  oil  he 
should  manufacture  from  their  flesh ;  the 
intestines  of  others  would  do  instead  of  glass. 
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to  spread  over  the  aperture  that  admitted 
light,  and  their  bones  would  make  cooking 
utensils,  or  arms  for  hunting. 

The  oil  made,  the  wood  collected,  the  fish¬ 
es  dried,  he  saw  himself  protected  against 
darkness,  cold,  and  hunger ;  therefore,  while 
fishing  still  occupied  his  attention,  he  found 
leisure  between  the  intervals  further  to  ex¬ 
lore  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  his  isle, 
ome  discoveries  which  betrayed  the  shocks 
to  which  it  had  been  subject  inspired  him 
with  dread,  but  others  proved  causes  for  re¬ 
joicing  and  thanksgiving.  H  e  came  one  day 
upon  a  little  stream  of  fresh  water,  whose 
borders  were  faintly  strewn  with  green  ver¬ 
dure.  Fine  grasses  struggled  into  existence, 
and  a  few  other  plants  peeped  out  from  cre¬ 
vices  in  the  rock.  Even  this  little  spot  of 
green,  in  the  midst  of  the  coldness  and  des¬ 
olation  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  came 
to  him  like  an  oasis  bursts  upon  the  sight  of 
the  traveller  as  he  journeys  through  wild 
wastes  and  desert  tracks.  Each  blade  of  grass, 
each  trembling  plant,  was  stored  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  memories.  One,  he  had  watched  bud¬ 
ding  into  life  in  that  far  off  valley  when  his 
tiny  hand  was  grasped  by  a  mother,  whom 
he  could  look  up  to  and  meet  love  and  encou¬ 
ragement  in  her  eye ;  another  had  flourished 
in  his  father’s  meadows  ;  another  had  been 
washed  by  the  waters  of  his  native  well- loved 
river.  In  an  instant  he  had  overleaped  space 
and  lime  ;  he  had  abandoned  these  ice-bound 
retreats,  and  sought  the  warm  precincts  of  a 
home  rendered  dear  and  sweet  by  absence, 
and  the  impossibility  of  beholding  it.  No 
gentle  sound,  no  voice  broke  the  stillness  ;  yet 
what  is  that  ?  He  listens  :  a  soft  low  mur¬ 
muring,  like  the  lullaby  of  childhood,  floats 
upon  his  ear ;  he  bends  down  his  head  ;  he 
almost  fancies  his  cheek  presses  the  soft  bo¬ 
som  of  his  mother.  No,  Robinson,  it  is  the 
gentle,  low,  and  broken  voice  of  the  rivulet 
that  everlastingly  makes  its  music  here ;  it  is 
a  link  between  thee  and  others  who  are  lis¬ 
tening  in  like  manner  to  similar  sounds  else¬ 
where,  but  it  is  no  mother’s  voice !  The  thou¬ 
sand  joys  of  childhood,  its  security,  its  plea¬ 
surable  griefs,  bis  brilliant  youth  career,  the 
companionship  of  man,  the  bustle  of  discus¬ 
sion,  the  stormy  revolution,  the  burning  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  orator,  the  vast,  the  ennobling 
sentiments  of  ambition,  what  were  they  ?  Re¬ 
membered  amid  these  silent  caverns,  these 
sulphureous  odors,  these  streams  of  lava, 
these  hillocks  of  ice,  these  still  waters,  these 
gigantic  ber^,  they  seemed  like  attributes  of 
another  world  ;  and  Robinson  wok'e  from  his 
m  mgries  and  felt  himself  the  sole,  the  sol¬ 


itary  sovereign  of  an  untenanled  land,  where 
people  had  passed  away,  and  wbicli,  perhaps, 
while  nations  were  rising  to  greatness  or 
crumbling  to  decay  in  the  far  distant  universe, 
would  remain  untrodden,  save  by  that  solita¬ 
ry  human  being,  cast  like  a  reed  upon  its 
strand.  Softened  and  armed  by  these  memo¬ 
ries,  Robinson  prayed  earnestly,  and  looked 
upward  for  protection  to  the  Heavens  in 
meekness  and  humbleness,  as  he  had  in 
childhood  gently  reposed  on  the  protection  of 
the  mother’s  eyes  that  had  bent  over  and 
so  often  watched  him. 

To  p^tect  and  nourish  this  little  verdant 
spot  was  his  constant  care.  Every  evening 
he  watered  the  grass  and  plants,  and  con¬ 
structed  on  either  side  a  sheltering  bank,  com¬ 
posed  of  cinders,  which  kept  off  the  winds  and 
cold.  Beyond,  a  little  space  sheltered  by 
overhanging  hillocks,  but  now  buried  beneath 
a  mass  of  cinders,  was  discovered.  Here  a 
few  raspberry  plants  and  juniper  trees  were 
faintly  struggling  for  life,  and  mosses  and 
lichen  straggled  here  and  there  upon  the  cal¬ 
cined  earth.  A  few  small  trees  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  converting  this  spot  into  a 
garden,  although  the  rapid  approach  of  win¬ 
ter  gave  him  little  time  to  develop  its  resour¬ 
ces  that  year. 

Large  flights  of  birds  now  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  journeying  towards  the  south,  and, 
while  they  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  cold, 
inspired  Robinson  with  the  most  melancholy 
feelings.  He  beheld  them  happily  sweeping 
through  the  heavens,  close  to  the  very  clouds, 
onward  to  those  regions  where  he  could  not 
go.  Those  senseless  beings,  those  creatures 
that  find  no  delight  save  in  material  impulse 
and  sensations,  could  travel  to  scenes  which 
were  a  thousand  fold  endeared  to  him  by 
their  distance.  Perhaps  one  of  these  winged 
things  would  flutter  near  his  wife,  mourning 
his  absence  on  the  far  Alps  ;  perhaps  would 
form  the  amusement  of  his  little  children, 
who  would  clap  their  tiny  hands,  and  watch 
its  circuits  in  the  air,  and  laugh,  and  be  all 
unconscious  that  their  father  had  sat  in  utter 
hopelessness,  and  watched  that  same  bird 
wing  its  way  unheedingly  abroad  to  those 
spots  of  happiness,  while  he  must  remain  be¬ 
hind  to  mourn  and  watch  their  happy  flight 
through  the  cloud-built  heavens. 

Robinson  made  himself  a  bow  and  some 
arrows,  and  attempted  to  bring  down  some 
of  these  creatures ;  but  by  the  time  his  bow 
was  completed  they  bad  become  less  nume¬ 
rous,  though  troops  of  falcons  hovered  on 
the  heights,  apparently  waiting  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  bi^s.  Some  of  these  he  shot. 
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but  his  object  was  to  catch,  not  destroy 
them,  and  he  succeeded  at  length  in  capture 
ing  two,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  grotto. 
He  one  ni^ht  placed  a  lamp  in  front  of  an 
aperture  in  his  dwelling,  in  the  hope  that 
the  light  might  attract  some  birds  to  it,  but 
though  he  watched  for  hours  nothing  came, 
so  he  retired  to  bed.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen 
soundly  asleep  before  he  was  roused  by  a 
loud  cry  above  his  head,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  dust  and  cinders,  which  extinguished  his 
lamp.  The  two  falcons  trembled  with  agi¬ 
tation,  and  fluttered  incessantly.  Another  cry 
they  now  made  was  heard,  accompai^d  by  a 
loud  snort  close  above  his  head  ;  the  aperture, 
though  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  bear, 
was  still  sufficient  to  awaken  alarm.  Relight¬ 
ing  bis  lamp,  he  saw  the  same  endeavors  at 
enlarging  the  orifice  above  continued,  and  he 
discovered  that  the  wolves  and  hyenas  were 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  a  method  of  de¬ 
scent  upon  their  prey.  When  Robinson  saw 
who  his  strange  visitants  were,  he  smiled  at 
his  own  terror,  and  set  about  Uintalizing  them 
by  throwing  them  scraps  of  food,  which  irri¬ 
tated,  instead  of  satisfying  their  hunger.  In 
order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to  secure  them 
ultimately,  he  enlarged  the  opening,  so  that 
they  were  induced  to  insert  therein,  first  their 
fore- paws,  then  tbcir  hind -legs,  then  their 
noses,  performing  between  each  endeavor 
restless  manoeuvres,  and  giving  utterance  to 
wild  cries  of  anger.  When  he  had  prepared 
his  nooses,  Robinson  stealthily  placed  them 
so  as  to  secure  their  legs  by  one  pull ;  and  no 
sooner  did  a  proper  opportunity  occur  than, 
hastily  drawing  it,  he  secured  them  both,  to 
their  infinite  rage.  In  the  morning  he  killed 
them,  and  put  aside  their  skins  for  bis  own 
use,  while  the  flesh  he  preserved  for  bis  fal¬ 
cons.  While  snaring  these  birds,  and  striving 
to  tame  them,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him, 
which  be  immediately  put  into  execution.  He 
tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket  book,  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  on  it  with  his  blood,  describing  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  attaching  it  to  the  largest  hawk,  set 
him  free,  with  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  reach 
some  spot  where  his  letter  might  find  a  re¬ 
sponse.  With  a  strange  wild  throbof  hope  he 
let  loose  the  beautiful  bird,  and  watched  its 
glad  flight  through  the  air,  as  it  dipped  and 
rose,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the  tiny  clouds 
for  very  joy  that  it  had  its  loved  freedom 
again.  He  watched  its  course  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  soon  it  grew  as  a  speck  on  the  far 
horizon,  smaller  and  smaller,  until  his  eye 
rested  on  vacancy.  His  winged  messenger 
bad  fled:  his  silent  praye  for  rescue  bad  ca¬ 
reered  through  the  heavens,  but  would  that 


bird  seek  the  habitation  of  roan  ?  would  it 
rest  in  his  home,  and  send  back  an  answer 
speedily  ? 

To  fortify  himself  against  the  ensuing  win¬ 
ter  more  strongly  was  now  the  care  of  our 
hero.  From  a  rough  natural  cavern  he  had, 
by  hewing  away  large  masses  of  rock,  con¬ 
verted  his  grotto  into  a  habitable  dwelling. 
The  roof  showed  no  opening  save  the  fissure 
by  which  the  hyenas  had  peeped  in,  and  a 
door  in  front,  seven  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  ascended  without  and  within 
by  natural  steps  in  the  rock.  And  this  at 
once  protected  him  against  the  snow,  and 
partly  wild  beasts.  One  aperture  in  the  wall 
admitted  light  and  permitted  him  to  gaze 
forth  upon  the  expanse  of  frozen  waters,  and 
at  night  upon  the  spangled  firmament,  and 
served  also  as  a  look-out  to  mark  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  wild  beasts.  Through  this  also 
he  obtained  snow  to  serve  him  as  drink,  since 
the  hot  spring  within  was  of  too  mineral  a  na¬ 
ture  to  answer  this  purpose.  The  smoke  from 
his  fire  evaporated  through  the  window,  and 
over  the  door,  when  the  real  chimney  was 
blocked  up  by  snow.  In  the  furthermost  re¬ 
cess  of  the  grotto  were  piled  his  logs  for  the 
winter;  those  intended  for  other  use  were 
placed  in  another  pile.  His  flasks  of  oil  were 
ranged  to  the  left  on  a  bed  of  hay,  covered 
over  with  dried  bones.  His  victuals  occupied 
the  right  of  the  grotto,  with  smoked  birds, 
dried  and  salt  fish,  that  resembled  most  the 
flesh  of  animals,  in  one  place  ;  parcels  of  a 
few  vegetables,  moss  for  medicinal  purposes, 
veronique  for  tea,  seeds  of  the  plants  whose 
budding  and  growth  he  had  watched  were 
ranged  in  different  compartments,  while  the 
birds  taken  in  tlie  autumn,  quarters  of  the 
sea-cow,  and  various  plants  were  stored  away 
in  various  places.  Then  there  were  besides 
various  liquids,  oil,  vinegar,  or  that  which 
served  him  for  such,  a  sort  of  beer,  his  juni¬ 
per  wine,  and  the  raspberry  wine  he  had 
manufactured  from  the  wild  raspberries.  A 
few  miscellaneous  articles  completed  his 
stores,  and  here  with  his  falcon  he  was  to  pass 
the  long  winter  months.  His  clothes  had  suf¬ 
fered,  as  might  be  expected,  during  his  vi¬ 
cissitudes  ;  but  these,  by  ingenuity  and  skill, 
he  trusted  to  repair,  ere  the  summer  and  the 
time  for  action  came. 

Once  within  his  domicile,  secure  from  the 
wild  confusion  without,  protected  against  the 
heavy  falls  of  snow  that  wreathed  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  tottering  bergs,  and  crested  the 
frozen  hillocks,  yet  not  shut  out  from  their 
view,  Robinson  set  industriously  to  work.  Hi 
time  was  now  his  own.  He  had  provided 
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against  his  material  wants ;  he  had  laid  up  a 
store ;  there  was  no  need  either  to  hunt  or  to 
fish,  and  his  hands  required  employment.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  fashion  a  cross,  the 
rude  symbol  of  his  religion,  and  before  it  he 
offered  up  in  sincerity,  prayers  of  deep  ear¬ 
nestness.  To  construct  tools  was  his  next  at¬ 
tempt,  out  of  the  anchor  which  had,  as  it 
seemed,  been  cast  so  providentially  in  his  way. 
Various  implements,  after  great  patience, 
were  constructed,  and  then  the  grand  object 
of  his  ambition  was  commenced — the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  boat.  With  what  dim  object  this 
was  undertaken,  whether  with  a  faint  view  of 
future  deliverance,  whether  he  intended  to 
confide  his  slight  bark  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  or  whether  it  was  to  serve  him  as  an 
amusement,  or  the  means  of  extending  his 
researches,  he  scarcely  owned  to  himself. 
Earnestly,  however,  he  set  to  work,  and  in  his 
regular  employment  the  hours  flew  by,  and 
his  winter  retreat  ceased  to  display  itself  in 
all  its  monotony.  His  mind  was  becoming  re¬ 
conciled  to  his  condition,  and  the  more  so  as 
his  work  proceeded.  In  six  weeks  a  canoe 
was  formed,  rude,  perhaps,  but  compact, 
strong,  and  complete.  A  wheelbarrow, 
clothes  for  himself,  made  out  of  the  skins, 
boots,  &c.,  employed  next  his  attention,  and 
the  winter  insensibly  glided  away  in  these  in¬ 
teresting  occupations. 

Work  alternated  with  lighter  amusement. 
The  taming  of  his  hawk  was  his  recreation  ; 
and  the  creature  learned  to  love  him  so  well 
that  it  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  its  master’s 
sight.  A  bond  of  companionship  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  them.  Both  had  been  bom 
to  freedom,  but  both  learned  almost  to  forget 
that  there  was  a  great,  a  peopled,  a  happy 
world  beyond,  for  which  it  were  vain  to  sigh. 
The  presence  of  the  bird  softened  Robinson’s 
solitude  ;  and  he  loved  it  as  those  only  can 
know  who  have  been  forced  to  seek  in  a  dog 
the  friendship  denied  them  by  human  beings. 
A  guitar,  formed  from  cord  and  a  wildly- 
shaped  piece  of  wood,  helped  to  pass  away 
the  evening  hours.  In  the  morning  he  would 
stand  at  his  little  window  and  watch  the 
scenery  spread  before  him.  Now  the  drifted 
snow  would  pile  itself  in  hillocks  over  the 
frozen  seas,  now  it  would  be  strown  like  a 
soft  carpet  over  the  ice.  Occasionally,  thick 
columns  of  smoke  curled  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  a  slight  shock  of  distant  thunder — a  faint 
trembling  was  felt  which  seemed  to  speak  the 
insecurity  of  all  around. 

The  eruption  came  at  length.  Robinson 
one  night  was  watching  at  his  window,  una¬ 
ble  to  retire  to  rest  from  the  tremblings  of 
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the  earth  which  every  instant  made  them¬ 
selves  felt.  1'he  roar  of  the  crater  was  loud 
and  incessant ;  vast  columns  of  smoke,  red, 
yellow,  and  gray,  rolled  over  the  sea,  and 
soon  the  fiery  lava  gushed  upward  and  con¬ 
verted  the  darkness  into  a  strange  glare,  nei¬ 
ther  day  nor  night.  This  continued  until  the 
mid-evening,  when  increased  throes  caused 
the  eruption  to  reach  his  cavern,  where, 
kneeling  before  the  cross,  he  tremblingly 
prayed  for  protection  and  mercy.  A  feeling 
of  desolation  stole  over  him,  when  a  shocK 
more  violent  than  any  previously  felt  made 
the  grotto  creak  and  groan ;  and  presently  a 
huge  mass  of  rock  gave  way,  and  his  provis¬ 
ion,  his  oil,  all  his  victuals  were  buried  be¬ 
neath.  For  days  he  suffered  the  torments  of 
hunger,  and  then  sought  nourishment  from 
the  skins.  Then  his  poor  falcon  was  destined 
to  be  killed,  and  he  gave  with  pleasure  the 
blow  which  deprived  it  of  life,  since  he  spared 
it  a  thousand  sufferings  and  agonies,  yet  in 
store  for  it  had  it  lived. 

The  winter  gradually  stole  away,  and  Rob¬ 
inson  issued  forth  and  brought  down  his  ca¬ 
noe  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  was  one 
evening  occupied  in  putting  it  together,  when 
he  thought  he  perceived  upon  the  horizon  a 
sail ;  through  his  spy-glass,  he  soon  discover¬ 
ed  a  vessel,  her  sails  furled,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  off.  What  tumultuous  hopes  agitated 
his  breast !  he  fired  a  pile  of  wood ;  he  shout¬ 
ed,  he  made  every  possible  sign,  but  he  could 
not  reach  it  without  his  boat.  This  he  had 
taken  to  pieces.  Hastily  puttiffg  it  together, 
he  took  another  glance  at  the  ship.  There 
she  lay,  and  her  masts,  her  rigging,  her  sails, 
the  very  sailors  were  distinctly  revealed.  The 
boat  was  launched  on  the  great  ocean,  calm 
as  a  lake ;  the  sun  shone  brightly  ;  and  while 
full  of  eager  hope  and  expectation  of  deliv¬ 
erance,  the  sails  fluttered,  the  vessel  moved, 
it  glided  off,  it  became  more  indistinct — H 
was  gone ! 

This  was  the  last  delusive  hope  that  ever 
disturbed  Robinson  in  his  retreat.  When  the 
bitterness  of  the  disappointment  was  over, 
he  returned  quietly  to  his  employment,  mend¬ 
ed  his  habitation,  cultivated  bis  garden,  tamed 
some  young  fawns,  and  sought  in  constant 
occupation  to  distract  his  thoughts  for  ever 
from  the  earth.  Gradually,  as  years  passed, 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  became  like  dim 
clouds  on  the  far  horizon,  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  youth  as  they  never  had  been,  the  sounds 
of  earth  as  naught,  the  voices  of  man  as  of  no 
more  value  than  silence,  and  the  passions  o( 
the  world,  love,  ambition,  hope,  joy,  and  sor¬ 
row  as  empty  sounds !  Instead,  be  loved  tbs 
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So  Robinson  died  in  his  lonelv  grotto.  A 
whaler  from  England  found  hU  body  and  bu¬ 
ried  it  among  the  green  grass  he  reared. 
The  dowers  cherished  and  planted  by  his  own 
hands,  perhaps,  there  bloom  around  his 
grave,  and  his  requiem  is  ever  sung  by  the 
babbling  brook  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

We  have  refrained,  on  account  of  our 
space,  from  dwelling  as  long  as  we  might  on 
the  progress  of  his  religious  convictions,  or 
upon  the  many  improbabilities  of  the  story. 
There  are  many,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  these  will  be  forgiven  and  forgot¬ 
ten. 


green  herbs  by  the  rill  side,  the  plants  and 
flowers  became  his  children,  the  graceful 
fawn  his  companion,  the  cracking  of  the 
mighty  bergs,  and  the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts 
his  daily  sound,  the  great  solitudes  his  world, 
and  his  busy  thoughts  of  future  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  filled  up  the  void  in  bis  bosom. 

Gradually  his  early  mists  and  errors  had 
faded  from  his  eyes.  He  gave  free  vent  to  the 
impulses  of  his  heart,  and  chastened  by  af¬ 
fliction,  purified  by  solitude,  and  ennobled  by 
sorrow,  be  knelt  before  God,  indeed  and  in 
truth,  confessing  his  sins,  and  petitioning  for 
mercy. 


pay  our  derision  with  interest.  True,  they 
might  say,  you  go  at  a  must  insane  and  un¬ 
natural  rate,  but  you  are  shut  up,  with 
scarce  a  moment’s  respite,  in  dusty,  suffocat¬ 
ing  boxes,  and  you  can  steal  but  a  passing 
glimpse  at  the  fair  summer  greenery  spread 
around  you  ;  say  what  you  will  of  our  slow¬ 
ness,  but  mention  also  our  calmness,  and 
your  boisterous  din  and  turmoil ;  and,  most 
of  all,  only  think  of  your  distressing  refresh¬ 
ment-rooms  ;  your  soup  or  coflec  too  hot  to 
be  taken  in  your  mad  haste  without  risk  of 
scalding ;  your  crowding,  your  bawling, 
your  mistaking,  your  remarkably  thor¬ 
ough  paying;  and,  put  the  whole  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  well-supplied  dinner  or 
breakfast-table,  and  the  cheery,  orderly 
stage  inn.  The  laugh  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  side  of  our  fathers.  But 
modem  ingenuity  and  enterprise  have  here 
again  slept  in ;  and  if  refreshment-rooms  are 
beyond  reform,  and  only  to  be  thought  of  in 
silent  hopelessness,  it  has  been  attempted, 
and  with  singular  effect,  to  make  the  hours 
spent  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage  pass  as 
pleasantly  and  swiftly  as  possible.  The  mode 
taken  has  been,  to  present  to  the  railway 
traveller  a  great  variety  of  cheap  and  very 
interesting  reading ;  and  when,  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  shilling,  any  person  can  provide 
himself  with  the  choicest  essays  of  Macau¬ 
lay,  the  raciest  volumes  of  Washington  Irv¬ 
ing,  the  most  celebrated  and  classic  portions 


It  is  no  new  thing  now  to  say  that  old 
Time  has  been  beaten  in  his  progress  ;  it  is 
no  astonishing  thing  to  mention  that  the 
words  of  man  to  his  fellows  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  outwing  the  sunbeams  ;  one  of  the 
most  common  expressions  to  be  met  with  in 
the  magaxine  or  heard  in  the  drawing-room 
is,  that  time  and  space  have  been  annihilated. 
The  expressibn  can  hardly  be  quarrelled  with; 
it  is  metaphorical,  of  course,  but  the  meta¬ 
phor  is  in  sufficient  approximation  to  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth,  to  infringe  upon  no  rhe¬ 
torical  canon.  As  yet,  however,  we  can 
hardly  add  to  the  category  of  what  modern 
physical  advancement  has  anniliilated,  'the 
sad  attendants  upon  modem  travelling — fa¬ 
tigue  and  botheration.  We  look  back  upon 
our  fathers, — and  they  look  very  ancient  if 
we  make  our  glance  extend  but  fifty  years, 
— we  consider  their  modes  of  travelling,  and 
we  are  apt,  in  filial  pity,  almost  to  forget  fil¬ 
ial  respect.  Making  their  wills  before  under¬ 
taking  a  journey  which  costs  our  modern 
commercial  traveller  little  more  thought  than 
filling  his  cigar  case  ;  rumbling  on,  stage  af¬ 
ter  stage,  in  their  coaches,  in  somnolent  tor¬ 
toise  fashion ;  they  seem  objects  almost  of 
derision  to  us  moderns,  as  we  hear  the  snort 
of  our  fire-horse,  and  the  trampling  of  his 
resistless  and  untiring  hoofs,  and  dash  on¬ 
wards  in  his  train,  through  mountain  and 
over  meadow,  with  the  wind  in  our  rear. 
.  But,  in  one  point,  our  fathers  might  well  re¬ 
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of  the  Spectator,”  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  hours  will  not  hang  with 
drowsy  wings,  and  that  the  ennui  and  fatigue 
of  a  railway  carriage  will  be  very  considera¬ 
bly  alleviated.  Of  all  the  volumes  which 
have  been  published,  with  a  title  indicating 
their  special  appropriation  for  railway  read¬ 
ing,  we  would  venture  to  predict  for  no  one 
a  greater  share  of  popularity  than  the  sketch 
of  Theodore  Hook,  issued  in  the  series  enti¬ 
tled  "  Murray’s  Reading  for  the  Rail.”  It 
is  written  in  a  rapid,  lucid,  attractive  style, 
and  presents  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  our 
time.  In  no  sense  a  great  man,  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  talents  of  massive  weight  or 
important  utility,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  safe 
in  pronouncing  him,  in  character  and  in  his¬ 
tory,  a  most  singular  man.  We  can  see 
also,  that  both  of  these  are  fraught  with  im¬ 
portant  instruction,  give  us  glances  into  the 
heart  of  our  social  system  in  some  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  and  show  us,  as  the  history  of 
every  nan,  if  rightly  read,  will,  wherein  the 
great  essentials  of  sound  character,  and  the 
indispensable  requirements  of  complete  de¬ 
velopment,  consist.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graphs,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  present 
a  full  or  connected  view  of  bis  life,  but  shall 
endeavor  to  display  the  formation  of  his 
character,  and  ascertain  what  were  its  merits 
and  its  defects. 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical 
composer,  and  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1788.  His  education  was  by  no  means 
duly  attended  to.  He  was  at  Harrow  at  the 
same  time  as  Byron  and  Peel,  but  was  no  at¬ 
tentive  student.  When  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  left  Harrow,  and  his  father,  man¬ 
ifestly  a  weak  man,  enjoyed  hU  society  too 
much  to  push  on  his  education  with  energy. 
Besides,  Theodore  had  fine  musical  talents, 
and  one  day  astonished  his  father  by  “  his 
singing,  to  his  own  accompaniment,  of  two 
new  ballads,  one  grave  and  one  gay.”  The 
father  looked  upon  his  son’s  versifying  pow¬ 
ers,  simply  in  a  profit  and  loss  point  of  view  ; 
and  associated  him  in  the  business,  to  write 
songs  to  be  set  to  music.  He  was  then  six¬ 
teen  ;  at  which  age,  such  an  arrangement 
was  almost  of  necessity  fatal  to  his  char¬ 
acter. 

Already  he  evinced  an  exuberance  of  spir¬ 
its,  and  an  effervescent  smartness  of  wit, 
which  promised  much.  In  1804,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  him  at  Oxford.  He  was 
about  sixteen,  and  his  youthful  appearance 
prompted  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  remark, 
“You  seem  very  young,  sir ;  are  you  pre¬ 


pared  to  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  ArUcles?” 

“  Oh  yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply ;  “  quite  ready ; 
/orfy,  if  you  please.”  He  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  entrance,  but  departed  for  London 
immediately  afterwards,  to  pass  an  interval 
in  reading ;  Theodore  changed  it  into — wri¬ 
ting  a  farce  !  It  was  called,  “  The  Soldier’s 
Return ;  or.  What  can  Beauty  do  ?”  It  was 
almost  entirely  copied  from  French  vaude¬ 
villes,  but  it  proved  cleverness,  and  it  was 
received  with  “  vociferous  applause.”  This 
led  him  very  extensively  into  theatrical  soci¬ 
ety  ;  and  play  followed  play  in  swift  succes¬ 
sion.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  his  wit,  which  flowed  in  unintermittent 
stream,  and  needed  no  excitement,  made  him 
remarkable.  Its  abundance  was  perhaps  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.  His  whole  na¬ 
ture  seemed  pervaded  with  fun  ;  bis  whole 
existence  a  continual  titter.  But  he  had,  be¬ 
sides  a  most  pliant  and  unfailing  ingenuity,  a 
buoyant  activity,  and  a  power  of  invention  or 
appropriation  which  seemed  inexhaustible. 
We  bear  of  about  ten  dramatic  pieces  writ¬ 
ten  before  he  was  twenty,  which  brought 
into  play  a  singular  tact  and  sagacity  in  en¬ 
suring  popularity,  displayed  extreme  facility 
in  composition,  prose  and  poetic,  and  afford¬ 
ed  a  vent  for  his  irrepressible  vivacity.  In 
his  twentieth  year,  too,  he  found  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  novel,  in  three  volumes  duodecimo, 
which,  though  boyish  in  some  glaring  char- 
acterisUcs,  was  yet  what  probably  no  other 
boy  in  England  could  have  produced.  All 
this  points  to  a  degree  of  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  which  renders  its  squandering  and  its 
debasement  very  sad. 

One  might  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  the 
various  channels  indicated  above,  Theodore’s 
inordinate  love  of  all  which  goes  under  the 
general  designation,  fun,  might  have  found 
sufficient  outlet.  It  was  not  so.  “  His  life,” 
we  are  told,  “  was  one  uninterrupted  succes¬ 
sion  of  boisterous  buffooneries — especially  of 
what  the  future  lexicographer  might  almost 
be  pardoned  for  supposing  to  have  been 
called  after  him  hoaxe*.  Of  these,  bis  true 
‘Sayings  and  Doings,’  his  own  talk  inter 
pocula,  was  the  only  adequate  memorial. 
We  may  catch  some  outlines  in  bis  ‘  Gur¬ 
ney  and  Daly ;’  but  even  his  pen  was  too 
slow  and  cumbrous  for  the  vital  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  such  scenes.  They  are  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  commentary  of  that  bright  eye  ;  the 
deep  gurgling  glee  of  his  voice  ;  the  electri¬ 
cal  felicity  of  bis  pantomime — for,  in  truth, 
he  was  as  great  an  actor  as  could  have  been 
produced  by  rolling  up  Liston,  and  Terry, 
and  Matthews  into  one.  So  told,  no  mirth 
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in  this  world  ever  surpassed  the  fascination 
of  these  early  mountebankeries.  We  have 
seen  austere  judges,  venerable  prelates, 
grand  lords,  and  superfine  ladies,  all  alike 
overwhelnned  and  convulsed,  as  he  went  over 
the  minutest  details  of  such  an  episode  as 
that,  for  example,  of  his  and  Matthews,  as 
they  were  rowing  to  Richmond,  being  sud¬ 
denly  bitten  by  the  sight  of  a  placard,  at  the 
foot  of  a  Barnes  garden — “  Nobody  permit¬ 
ted  to  land  here.  Offenders  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  law their  instant  dis¬ 
embarkation  on  the  forbidden  paradise ;  the 
fishing-line  converted  into  a  surveyor’s  mea¬ 
suring-tape  ;  their  solemn  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  the  beautiful  lawn ;  Hook  the  surveyor, 
with  his  book  and  pencil  in  hand ;  Matthews 
the  clerk,  with  the  cord  and  walking-stick, 
both  soon  pinned  into  the  exquisite  turf ;  the 
opening  of  the  parlor  window,  and  fiery  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  napkined  alderman  ;  the  come¬ 
dian’s  cool,  indifferent  reception  of  him,  and 
his  indignant  inquiries ;  the  gradual  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  being  the  agents  of  the 
canal  company,  settling  where  the  new  cut 
is  to  cross  the  old  gentleman’s  pleasaunce ; 
his  alarm  and  horror,  which  called  forth  the 
unaffected  regrets  and  commiserations  of  the 
unfortunate  officials,  “never  more  pained 
than  with  such  a  duty the  alderman’s 
suggestion  that  they  had  better  walk  in  and 
talk  the  matter  over ;  their  anxious  examina¬ 
tion  of  watches,  and  reluctant  admission  that 
they  might  spare  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
“  but,  alas !  no  use,  they  fear,  none  what¬ 
ever  the  entry  of  the  dining-room  ;  the 
turkey  just  served ;  the  pressing  invitation 
to  taste  a  morsel ;  the  excellent  dinner ;  the 
fine  old  Madeira ;  the  bottle  of  pink  cham¬ 
pagne,  “a  present  from  my  lord  mayor;” 
the  discussion  of  half  a  dozen  of  claret  and 
of  the  projected  branch  of  the  canal ;  the 
cHy  knight’s  arguments  getting  more  and 
more  weighty — **  Really  this  business  must 
be  reconsidered — one  bottle  more,  dear  gen¬ 
tlemen  till  at  last  it  is  getting  dark  ;  they 
are  eight  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge ; 
Hook  bursts  out  into  song,  and  narrates  in 
extempore  verse  the  whole  transaction,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with — 

“  And  we  greatly  approve  of  your  fare, 

Your  cellar’s  as  prime  as  your  cook  ; 

And  this  clerk  here  is  Matthews  the  player, 
And  my  name,  sir,  is — Theodore  Hook.’*^ 

In  this,  although  the  affair  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  justifiable,  there  was,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  displayed  a  singular  amount  of  talent  ,* 
and  this  alone  could  render  tolerable  such 


concentrated  calmness  of  impudence.  The 
alderman  himself,  if  a  jolly  fellow,  may  have 
had  the  worth  of  the  whole  afterwards  in 
side-shaking  guffaws  ;  and,  in  any  case,  no 
real  harm  was  done.  But  the  piece  of  frolic¬ 
some  mischief  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Berner’s-street  Hoax,”  was  too  serious  to 
admit  of  such  palliation,  and  displayed,  in 
reality,  no  talent  sufficient  to  brighten  its 
darker  tints.  Hook,  walking  in  Berner’s- 
street  with  a  companion,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  quiet  neatness  of  one  of  the 
houses  ;  and,  .by  way  of  reply,  remarked, 
“  I’ll  lay  you  a  guinea,  that  in  one  week  that 
nice  quiet  dwelling  shall  be  the  most  famous 
in  all  London.”  The  bet  war  accepted,  and 
Hook  forthwith  commenced  the  writing  and 
despatching  of  a  thousand  letters.  They 
were  sent  to  tradesmen  of  all  grades,  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  all  professions  ;  all  were  embraced. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  chaplain  were  “  in¬ 
vited  to  take  the  death-bed  confession  of  a 
peculating  common  council-man the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Bank,  the  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  Ca¬ 
binet  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commandcr- 
in-Chief,  were  all  included ;  brewers,  coal 
carters,  wine  merchants,  confectioners,  not 
omitting  even  popular  preachers,  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  philanthropists,  were  in  the  list,  and 
they  were  all  directed,  with  their  various 
commodities,  or  to  discharge  their  various 
professional  functions,  upon  that  devoted 
house,  concerning  which  Theodore  had  staked 
his  guinea.  “  VVe  are  not  sure  that  they  all 
reached  Berner’s-street,  but  the  Duke  of 
York’s  military  punctuality  and  crimson  liv¬ 
eries  brought  him  to  the  point  of  attack  be¬ 
fore  the  widow’s  astonishment  had  risen  to 
terror  and  despair.”  The  fact,  if  such  it 
literally  was,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
was  a  “  poor  widow,”  was  the  blackest  part 
of  the  business ;  had  it  been  a  stout  bache¬ 
lor,  or  sturdy  alderman  with  six  sons,  one 
might  laugh  ;  but  so  to  torment  a  widow, 
whose  affliction  may  have  been  recent,  and 
whose  circumstances  may  have  been  poor, 
was  clearly  and  utterly  reckless  and  heart¬ 
less.  “  Fierce  were  the  growlings  of  the 
doctors  and  surgeons,  scores  of  whom  had 
been  cheated  of  valuable  hours.  Attorneys, 
teachers  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female,  hair¬ 
dressers,  tailors,”  all  were  there,  all  vocife¬ 
rating,  all  furious.  “  Awful  was  the  smash¬ 
ing  of  glass,  china,  harpsichords,  and  coach- 
panels.  Many  a  horse  fell,  never  to  rise 
again.  Beer  barrels  and  wine  barrels  had 
been  overturned  and  exhausted  with  impu- 
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nity  amidst  the  press  of  countless  multitudes. 
It  had  been  a  6ne  field  day  for  the  pick¬ 
pockets.”  And  behold,  during  the  whole 
transaction,  drinking  it  all  in  like  a  draught 
of  nectar,  his  impish  heart  in  absolute  luxury 
of  delight,  sat  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  contem¬ 
plating  all  1  He  had  hired  lodgings  in  the 
house  opposite  the  widow's ;  and,  with 
audacious  impudence,  had  come  to  view  the 
chaotic  sport.  Puck  would  have  envied  him 
his  situation.  He  was  not  discovered.  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  vast  variety  of  letters,  so  as  to 
avoid  detection  and  ensure  attendance,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  singular  ingenuity  and  versatility,  if 
nothing  higher. 

Of  Hook's  improvising  talents,  we  have 
numerous  examples :  the  following  scene  is 
remarkable  also  on  another  account;  we 
quote  from  the  book  before  us  :  “  A  friend 
says,  ‘  The  first  time  I  ever  witnessed  it 
(Hook's  improvising)  was  at  a  gay  young 
bachelor’s  villa  at  Highgate,  when  the  other 
lion  was  one  of  a  very  different  breed — Mr. 
Coleridge.  Much  claret  had  been  shed  be¬ 
fore  the  Ancient  Mariner  proclaimed  that 
he  could  swallow  no  more  of  anything  unless 
it  were  punch.  The  materials  were  forth¬ 
with  produced,  the  bowl  was  planted  before 
the  poet,  and,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  con¬ 
coction,  Hook,  unbidden,  took  his  place  at 
the  piano.  He  burst  into  a  bacchanal  of 
egregious  luxury,  every  line  of  which  had 
reference  to  the  author  of  the  ‘  Lay  Ser¬ 
mons’  and  the  *  Aids  to  Refiection.’  The 
room  was  becoming  excessively  hot.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  new  compound  was 
handed  to  Hook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it,  and 
then  exclaiming  that  he  was  stifled,  flung  his 
glass  through  the  window.  Coleridge  rose 
with  the  aspect  of  a  benignant  patriarch,  and 
demolished  another  pane  ;  the  example  was 
followed  generally  ;  the  window  was  a  sieve 
in  an  instant ;  the  kind  host  was  farthest 
from  the  mark,  and  his  goblet  made  havoc 
of  the  chandelier.  The  roar  of  laughter  was 
drowned  in  Theodore’s  resumption  of  the 
song ;  and  window  and  chandelier,  and  the 
peculiar  shot  of  each  individual  destroyer, 
had  apt,  in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty, 
commemoration.  In  walking  home  with  Mr. 

Coleridge,  he  entertained - and  me  with 

a  most  excellent  lecture  on  the  distinction 
between  talent  and  genius,  and  declared  that 
Hook  was  as  true  a  genius  as  Dante — that 
was  his  example !'  To  us  the  boisterous  fro¬ 
lic  and  joviality  of  this  scene  are  deeply 
mournful.  Alas !  what  had  he  of  the  god¬ 
like  forehead  to  do  there  1  Alas  !  how  pro¬ 


foundly  sad  to  see  the  bacchanalian  light  of 
that  eye,  as  he  staggered  up  to  imitate  the 
foolery  of  Hook!  Well  might  Theodore 
transfix  him  with  the  shafts  of  his  raillery, 
and  speak  of  his  •  Lay  Sermons’  and  ‘  Aids 
to  Reflection.’  When  Ariel  ^oes  to  drink 
with  Puck,  when  Hamlet  goes  to  revel  with 
Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  the  fat  knight,  both 
Ariel  and  Hamlet  become  mere  laughing- 
stocks.  How  Southey,  though  he  never 
could  have  written  the  *  Aids  to  Reflection,’ 
would  have  blushed  and  saddened  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  scene  ! 

“  The  delicate  and  fastidious,  but  on  the 
whole  very  dull  world  of  fashion,” — the  ut¬ 
terly  stupid  and  vacant  world  of  fashion,  we 
would  incline  to  say — was,  after  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  pieces  of  pretentious  etiquette,  very 
glad  to  receive  Hook  into  its  circles.  Hence¬ 
forward  he  was  admitted  to  the  distinguished 
and  coveted  privilege  of  being  stared  at  by 
mindless  eyes,  and  laughed  at  in  shallow 
half-comprehending  giggle,  and  permitted  to 
startle  for  a  moment  the  brooding  ennui,  from 
the  hollow  heart  of  which  it  had  a  life-rent. 
He  had,  however,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  ade¬ 
quate  contempt  for  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  fashion,  never  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
counting  it  worth  a  farthing  in  itself,  and 
kept  his  eye  ever  open,  in  observant  atten¬ 
tion,  to  detect  and  chronicle,  for  after  use, 
its  follies.  ‘*The  richness  of  the  harvest  he 
had  gathered  is  apparent  in  the  whole  series 
of  his  novels.”  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
these  novels,  but  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accurate 
insight  into  English  "  high  life”  in  "  this  en¬ 
lightened  age,”  their  study  would  be  moat 
serviceable.  Strange  enough,  but  not  more 
anomalous  than  other  incongruities  offered 
to  our  observation  by  our  late  biography. 
Hook,  while  seeing  through  the  tomfoolery 
and  hollow  vanity  of  fashion,  yet  felt  its  fascin- 
aUon,  and  was  ita  slave  until  the  end. 

For  the  present,  he  reaped  what  appeared 
a  solid  and  permanent  advantage  from  min¬ 
gling  in  fashionable  circles.  His  talents  had 
delighted  the  Prince  Regent.  They  were  of 
the  sort  which  he  might  he  expected  to 
discern  and  appreciate,  and  the  outcome 
was,  that,  in  1812,  Hook  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Accountant-General  and  Trea¬ 
surer  to  the  Colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  nearly 
£2000  per  annum.”  In  1813,  he  reached 
his  destination.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
it  might  be  expected  that  his  youthful  gaie¬ 
ties,  and  the  effervescent  folly  of  his  boyish 
mind,  would  begin  either  to  vanish  or  to  be- 
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come  BubordinAte  to  calm  energetic  common 
sense,  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  mind.  He 
was  far  from  destitute  of  sagacity ;  he  had 
an  eye  which  could  at  once  and  unerringly 
detect  what  was  radically  foolish  and  wrong; 
he  must  have*  desired  the  attainment  of  re¬ 
spected  competence  and  general  estimation, 
if  nothing  more.  But  his  character  had  in 
effect  been  ruined.  We  use  these  words,  not 
in  the  common  sense,  but  in  a  psychological 
one.  He  was  as  yet  quite  a  “  respectable  ” 
man ;  but  his  character  was  ruined,  in  that 
his  theatrical  associations,  his  interminable 
fun,  his  neglected  education,  his  precocious 
emergence  from  boyhood,  and  the  vanities 
of  fashion,  had  utterly  dissipated  all  accura¬ 
cy,  punctuality,  and  calm  reflection.  The 
attempt  to  form  business  habits  seems  never 
to  have  been  made,  and  if  made  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  and  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  The 
time  of  his  government  in  the  Mauritius  was 
one  of  confusion  and  waste,  of  amusement, 
rioting,  and  excessive  extravagance  ;  his  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  office  was  an  emphatic  failure ; 
and  was  closed,  in  sudden  summary  fashion, 
by  an  arrest  and  a  government  prosecution. 
He,  as  usual,  had  been  observant,  and, 
among  other  things,  recorded  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Mauritius  were  extremely  good  dan¬ 
cers  ;  “  for,  like  all  fools,  they  are  fond  of  it, 
and  naturally  excel  in  proportion  to  their 
mental  debility  ;  for  the  greater  the  fool,  the 
better  the  dancer.”  This,  we  take  it,  com¬ 
ports  with  ball-room  experience  every¬ 
where. 

Arriving  at  home.  Hook,  in  very  reduced 
circumstances,  settled  at  Somers  Town,  out 
of  prison  only  on  bail.  He  supported  him¬ 
self  by  writing  for  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers  :  and,  in  1820,  tecame  editor  of  4he 
“John  Bull,”  a  violent  party  newspaper,  in 
which  Queen  Caroline  was  vehemently  as¬ 
sailed.  Of  this  we  bear,  that  “in  addition 
to  its  wit,  its  humor,  its  blazing  audacity  of 
invective,  its  curious  delicacy  of  persiflage, 
its  strong  caustic  satire,  and  its  keen  dissec¬ 
tions  of  evidence — the  paper  at  first,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  even,  was  remarkable  as 
a  specimen  of  dexterous  getting  up ;  most 
carefully  edited  throughout ;  no  department 
neglect^.”  It  soon  grew  popular,  and  was 
at  one  time  worth  to  Hook  £2000  per  an¬ 
num.  Hook’s  editorship  was  kept  strictly 
private,  and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered, 
the  following  appeared.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
Canal  Company  surveyor: — 

“  Mr.  Theodore  Hook. — The  conceit  of 
some  people  is  amusing.  Our  readers  will 
see  we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 


Hook,  disowning  and  disclaiming  all  connec¬ 
tions  with  this  paper.  Partly  out  of  good 
nature,  and  partly  from  an  anxiety  to  show 
this  gentleman  how  little  desirous  we  are  to 
be  associated  with  him,  we  have  made  a 
declaration  which  doubtless  will  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  his  morbid  sensibility  and  af¬ 
fected  squeamishness.  We  are  free  to  con¬ 
fess  that  two  things  surprise  us  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  :  the  first,  that  anything  we  have 
thought  worth  publishing  should  have  been 
mistaken  for  Mr.  Hooke;  and,  secondly, 
that  »uch  a  person  as  Mr.  Hook  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  connection  with — 
John  Bull.” 

Of  this  we  must  say,  as  Byron  of  Panti- 
socracy,  that  it  was  “  not  so  moral  as  ’twas 
clever.”  We  certainly  do  not  remember 
meeting  with  anything  its  superior  in  deli¬ 
cate  comicality  and  tact.  It  began  to  be 
known,  however,  that  Hook  was  the  man ; 
and  they  who  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
keenest  shafts  began  to  exert  their  influence 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  con¬ 
cerning  the  Mauritius  business.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  appears  to  have  been  very  severely 
stung,  and,  in  a  note  to  the  small  volume 
which  has  been  our  text-book,  we  have  the 
following,  extracted  from  an  article  entitled 
“Court  of  Claims,”  where  various  persons 
were  represented  as  offering  their  services  at 
Queen  Caroline’s  coronation : — 

“  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  be  carver, 
because  be  had  been  a  surgeon. — Rejected. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  say  grace,  be¬ 
cause  be  bad  been  a  chaplain. — Rejected. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  hire  quadru¬ 
peds  for  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
so  in  India. — Rejected.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
claimed  to  supply  beef  for  the  Queen’s  table, 
because  he  had  been  a  commissary. — Re¬ 
jected  in  favor  of  Mr.  Slade,  of  St.  Giles’s, 
her  Majesty’s  friend  and  butcher.  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Hume  claimed  the  upright  props  of 
the  platform,  because  he  had  been  a  post¬ 
master. — Rejected.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  pray¬ 
ed  that  a  list  of  his  claims  be  printed. — Re¬ 
jected.” 

The  long  investigation  connected  with  the 
Mauritius  prosecution  ended  in  Hook’s  being 
declared  debtor  to  the  Crown  for  £12,000. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  never  paid  the  debt.  As  to  whether 
there  had  been  any  direct  peculation  in  the 
case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  we  think 
the  carelessness,  extravagance,  and  inexpe¬ 
rience  of  the  governor — which  were  culpable 
in  a  high  degree,  and  which  rendered  the 
final  balancing  an  affair  of  extreme  difficulty 
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and  risk — sufficient  to  account  for  the  state 
of  affairs. 

In  1824,  he  published  “Sayings  and  Do¬ 
ings,"  a  novel.  He  cleared  by  it  a  prodt  of 
£2000.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  he 
re-entered  society,  and  continued,  until  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  delight  and  the  victim 
of  fashionable  circles. 

The  author  of  the  sketch  before  us  men¬ 
tions  two  grand  errors  of  Hook’s  life,  to 
which  its  other  incongruities  and  failings 
may  be  traced ;  the  formation  of  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  connection  with  a  young  female,  and  the 
obstinate  refusal  to  pay  bis  debt.  They 
were  sufficiently  great  errors — greater  could 
hardly  bare  b^n ;  but  they  were  as  much 
the  products  as  the  producing  evil  agencies 
of  Hook’s  life;  they  were  the  climacteric 
points,  the  topmost  out- blossoming  of  bis 
history  and  character.  In  his  character 
there  was  a  radical  and  essential  flaw,  which 
could  result  only  in  anomalies ;  morally,  he 
was  nothing.  And  the  habitual  and  con¬ 
spicuous  practical  negation  of  a  man’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  moral  being  (which  we  call  in  all 
cases  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  true 
manhood)  can  be  hidden  by  no  intellectual 
brilliancy,  can  be  brightened  by  no  blazoning 
of  fame.  Despite  certain  fleeting  aspirations, 
despite  certain  hopeful  but  nerveless  resolv¬ 
ings,  Hook  never  felt  his  relation  to  his  Ood 
— never  felt  bis  life-motto  and  watchword 
to  be,  duty;  and  so  his  whole  life  became 
one  protracted  giggle.  His  ingenuity  be¬ 
came  the  slave  of  theatrical  managers,  of 
novel  publishers ;  his  geniality  of  heart  never 
got  higher  than  that  maudlin,  moonstruck 
sentimentality,  which,  in  the  shape  of  “  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,"  constitutes  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  morality  of  Dickens’s  novels ;  and  his 
fantastic,  overflowing  spirits  and  wit  found 
their  honor  and  their  vocation  in  raising  the 
“  noisy  laughter  of  the  fool !"  We  try  him 
by  a  high  standard,  but  it  is,  we  think,  the 
only  true  standard ;  and  the  commission  to 
Hook  of  such  gifts  as  were  his,  make  him 
unquestionably  amenable  to  it.  It  is  very 
painful  to  see  the  distinct  intimations  of  a 
knowledge  of  something  belter  than  he  ever 
attained  to;  the  clear  perception  that  he 
moved  in  an  environment  of  utter  folly;  and 
the  scarce-smothered  consciousness,  that  his 
life  was  abnormal,  deflected,  and,  in  fact, 
contemptible.  He  had,  after  all,  a  deep 
good-humor,  a  loveable,  affectionate  nature, 
and  an  honest  self- knowing  straightforward¬ 
ness.  Light  is  thrown  upon  much  of  his 
satire,  and  an  important  glance  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  bis  character  is  afforded,  by  the 


following :  “  Such  is  human  nature,  such  the 
happy  construction  of  our  minds,  that  we  go 
on  ridiculing  the  personal  imperfections  of 
others,  whose  deformities  are  beauties  when 
compared  with  our  own ;  censuring  in  oar 
acquaintance  follies  which  we  are  daily  per¬ 
petrating;  holding  up  to  contempt  their 
faults,  while  we  are  committing  precisely  the 
same ;  believing  our  own  cases  exceptions 
to  general  rules ;  and  flattering  ourselves, 
even  though  our  conduct  should  produce 
similar  results  to  those  we  abhor  and  detest 
in  others,  that  tee  have  been  ourselves  vic¬ 
tims,  and  led  into  all  manner  of  vice  upon 
the  impulse  of  feelings  originating  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  virtue."  This  a  less  honest  man 
might  have  breathed  to  his  heart,  but  would 
not,  probably,  have  uttered  publicly.  We 
like  much  the  confession  that  Hook  had  sat¬ 
irised  many  a  better  man  than  himself. 

Of  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  we  quote 
the  following  incidental  picture,  which,  with 
graphic  power,  gives  insight  into  a  strange 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  strange  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

“  There  is  recorded,  in  more  than  usual 
detail,  one  winter  visit  at  the  seat  of  a  no¬ 
bleman  of  almost  unequalled  wealth,  evi¬ 
dently  particularly  fond  of  Hook,  and  always 
mentioned  in  terms  of  real  gratitude — even 
affection.  HeTe  was  a  large  company,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  very  highest  names  in 
England ;  the  party  seem  to  have  remained 
together  for  more  than  a  fortnight ;  or,  if  one 
went,  the  place  was  filled  immediately  by 
another  not  less  distinguished  by  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  birth  and  fortune ;  Hook’s  is  the 
only  untitled  name,  except  a  led  captaiu  and 
chaplain  or  two,  and  some  misses  of  musi¬ 
cal  celebrity.  What  a  struggle  he  has  to 
maintain!  Every  Thursday  he  must  meet 
the  printer  of  “John  Bull,’’  to  arrange  the 
paper  for  Saturday’s  impression.  While  the 
rest  are  shooting  or  hunting,  he  clears  bis 
head  as  well  as  he  can,  and  steals  a  few 
hours  to  write  bis  articles.  When  they  go 
to  bed  on  Wednesday  night,  he  smuggles 
himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  is  carried 
fifty  miles  across  the  country,  to  some  ap¬ 
pointed  Blue  Boar  or  Crooked  Billet.  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  is  spent  in  overhauling  corres¬ 
pondence,  in  all  the  details  of  the  editorship. 
He,  with  bard  driving,  gets  back  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  castle  when  the  dress¬ 
ing-bell  is  ringing.  Mr.  Hook’s  servant  has 
intimated  that  his  master  is  slightly  indis¬ 
posed.  He  enl^rs  the  gate  as  if  trom  a  short 
walk  in  the  wood.  In  half  an  hour  behold 
him  answering  placidly  the  inquiries  of  the 
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ladies ;  his  headache,  fortunately,  gone  at  last; 
quite  ready  for  the  turtle  and  champagne ; 
puns  rattle  like  a  hail  shower  ;  “  that  dear 
^eodore”  had  never  been  more  brilliant.  At 
a  decorous  hour  the  great  lord  and  his  gra¬ 
ver  guests  retire ;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
evening  is  over,  that  the  house  is  shut  up. 
But  Hook  is  quartered  in  a  long  bachelor’s 

Sallery,  with  half  a  dozen  bachelors  of  far  | 
ifferent  calibre.  One  of  them,  a  dashing 
young  earl,  proposes  what  the  “  Diary  ”  calls 
**  something  comfortable,”  in  his  dressing- 
room.  Hook,  after  his  sleepless  night  and 
busy  day,  hesitates,  but  is  persuaded.  The 
broiled  bones  are  attended  by  more  cham¬ 
pagne — Roman  punch — hot  brandy  and 
water  finally  ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  butlers 
and  grooms  of  the  chamber  ready  to  minis¬ 
ter  to  the  delights  of  the  distant  gallery, 
ever  productive  of  fees  to  man  and  maid. 
The  end  is  that  they  play  deep,  and  that 
Theodore  loses  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  town.  But  | 


he  rises  next  morning  with  a  swimming,  be¬ 
wildered  head,  and  as  the  fumes  disperse, 
perceives  that  he  must  write  instantly  for 
money.” 

So  it  continued  until  it  wore  him  out.  Al¬ 
though  he  now  saw  clearly  into  the  utter 
rottenness  of  fashion,  the  utter  headlessness 
and  heartlessness  of  its  votaries ;  although 
he  even  scorned  those  who,  like  himself,  pros¬ 
tituted  their  talents  at  their  tables ;  although 
he  called  them  witlings  and  merry-andrews, 
and  said  they  were  as  contemptible  as  buf¬ 
foons  ;  he  yet  continued  one  of  them  while 
he  could.  For  his  character  was  fatally  de¬ 
void  of  true  manly  resolution :  he  had  never 
attained  manhood  ;  he  had  never  got  beyond 
the  fever  of  youth  ;  he  had  never  mastered 
the  power  of  saying  No.  What  a  No  he 
should  have  uttered  in  many  a  scene  such  as 
we  have  seen ! 

Hook  died  ere  completing  his  fifty-third 
year. 


From  Sharpo’i  Magoxino. 

A  DAY  IN  A  FRENCH  CRIMINAL  COURT. 


BT  MISS  PARDOS. 


As  I  chanced,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
to  be  residing  in  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France  during  the  assizes,  I  became  a  regu¬ 
lar  reader  of  the  Gazette  de»  Trihunaux,  in 
the  hope  of  comprehending,  thanks  to  this 
professional  study,  the  daily  and  hourly  re¬ 
ports  which  were  made  to  me  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  melancholy  tribunal  which  had, 
by  the  influx  of  visitors  that  it  occasioned, 
rendered  the  ordinary  quiet  streets  of  our 
gray  old  city  a  scene  of  movement  and  bustle 
wholly  foreign  to  their  usual  aspect.  My 
purpose,  however,  singularly  failed.  With 
my  thorough  English  notions  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  trial  on  whose 
result  frequently  hinged  the  whole  future 
welfare,  and  even  the  life,  of  a  fellow-crea¬ 
ture,  I  was  unable  to  recognize  as  feasible 
the  piquant  anecdotes  and  startling  discrep¬ 
ancies  which  afforded  subje<4  of  conversation 
at  our  tea-table  ;  while  the  broad  and  bold 
columns  of  the  official  journal  afforded  me  no 


efficient  assistance ;  for,  even  these — although 
in  point  of  fact  I  found  the  crime,  the  accu¬ 
sation,  the  defence,  and  the  sentence,  all  duly 
recorded — to  the  more  unprofessional  reader 
formed  by  no  means  the  most  salient  or  en¬ 
grossing  portions  of  the  report,  wherein  the 
compiler — like  certain  reviewers,  who,  in 
order  to  manufacture  a  “  taking  ”  article  for 
their  own  pages,  are  accustomed  to  pass 
over  unnoticed  the  more  important  and  solid 
portions  of  a  work,  and  to  fasten  upon  its 
entertaining  passages,  in  order  to  lighten  at 
once  their  own  lal^rs  and  those  of  their  sub¬ 
scribers — the  compiler  (as  I  was  about  to 
say,  when  I  indulged  in  the  above  intermin- 
I  able  parenthesis)  had  apparently  occupied 
himself  rather  in  weaving  a  species  of  legal 
romance,  than  in  simply  stating  the  broad 
facts  composing  the  framework  of  the  moral 
tragedy  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  To 
me  it  appeared  strange,  even  with  all  the 
love  of  dramatic  effect  natural  to  our  Oalli- 
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can  neighbors,  that  they  should  be  enabled 
to  deduce  a  social  novel  from  every  trial  of 
any  importance  which  came  before  their 
courts ;  and  so  greatly  did  this  wonder  in¬ 
crease  upon  me,  that,  after^  considerable  hesi¬ 
tation,  1  resolved  to  judge  for  myself  in  how 
far  these  extraordinary  reports  were  worthy 
of  credence.  To  do  this  effectually,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  witness  the  passage  of 
some  great  criminal  through  the  awful  ordeal 
of  human  justice — to  brace  my  nerves,  and  to 
resolve  to  watch,  with  all  the  philosophy  I 
could  command,  the  fearful  wrestling  of  foul 
guilt  or  outraged  innocence  with  the  stupen¬ 
dous  power  of  legal  talent  and  of  legal  inge¬ 
nuity.  No  petty  crime  could  enable  me  to 
do  this;  for  m  France,  as  I  was  well  aware, 
trials  for  minor  offences  are  conducted  with 
a  haste  and  brevity  proportioned  to  their  in¬ 
significance  ;  and  I  accordingly  awaited  with 
considerable  trepidation  the  announcement 
of  one  of  those  more  fearful  accusations 
which  involve  the  penalty  of  death.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  this  was  not  long  in  coming  ;  and  I  was, 
ere  the  close  of  the  session,  informed  that  a 
young  peasant  woman,  from  an  adjoining 
hamlet,  was  about  to  take  her  trial  for  the 
two-fold  crime  of  murder  and  arson ;  and  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  from  the  evidence  of  the  proces-verbal, 
(or  preliminary  examination,)  existed  of  her 
guilt ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  ascertain  that  her  intended 
victim  still  survived. 

The  approaches  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
were  almost  choked  by  the  anxious  multitude 
who  were  struggling  to  effect  an  entrance, 
as,  led  by  a  professional  friend,  I  made  my 
way  by  a  private  staircase  to  the  seat  which 
had  b^n  reserved  for  me.  The  aspect  of 
the  court  was  solemn  and  imposing.  Imme¬ 
diately  before  me  was  a  dais,  raised  two  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  behind  a  long  table  covered  with  black 
serge,  stood  the  chairs  of  the  President  (or 
judge)  and  his  two  assistants,  over  whose 
heads  extended,  from  the  lofty  roof  to  the 
summit  of  their  seats,  a  colossal  painting  of 
our  Saviour  upon  the  cross.  On  the  left 
hand,  an  enclosed  space  was  appropriated  to 
the  Procureur-O^n^ral  de  la  Rdpublique  (or 
attorney-general),  beyond  which  stretch^, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  platform,  the  jury- 
box.  On  the  right  hand,  a  second  enclosure 
(or  loffe)  formed  the  place  allotted  for  the 
greffier  (or  registrar),  while  a  tier  of  seats, 
corresponding  with  those  occupied  by  the 
jury,  were  destined  to  accommodate  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  defence  ;  and,  in  cases  of  political 


the  accused  themselves,  and 
their  friends.  These  seats  bear  the  name  of 
Benches  of  the  Accused  ;  but  behind  them 
rises  a  third,  beside  which  opens  a  small 
door,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
frightful  appellation  of  the  Bench  of  Infamy. 

In  minor  trials,  this  elevated  seat  is  occupied 
only  by  two  gendarmes,  who,  after  having 
escorted  their  prisoners  to  the  entrance  of 
the  court,  and  delivered  them  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  proper  officers,  afterwards  intro¬ 
duce  themselves  by  the  small  door  already 
alluded  to  ;  but,  in  all  cases  involving  life  or 
the  galleys,  they  seat  themselves  on  either 
side  the  culprit,  over  whose  every  move¬ 
ment  they  keep  a  scrupulous  watch. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  plat¬ 
form,  facing  the  president,  and  consequently 
with  its  back  to  the  audience,  was  placed  a 
large  arm-chair,  raised  one  step  from  the 
floor,  and  appropriated  to  the  witnesses; 
while  four  ranges  of  enclosed  benches  formed 
the  reserved  seats,  and  shut  in  the  dais,  be¬ 
ing  themselves  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  court  by  a  stout  wooden  partition, 
breast-high,  behind  which  all  ingress  is  free, 
and  is  accomplished  through  a  separate 
door. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  a  bell  rang,  and 
the  officers  of  the  court  entered  and  took 
their  seats.  The  President  wore  a  black 
coat,  lined  and  edged  with  scarlet,  and  a 
high  cap  of  black  cloth,  with  a  scarlet  sash 
al^ut  his  waist.  The  Procureur  de  la  Rd- 
publique  was  also  robed  in  black,  edged  with 
white  fur,  with  a  blue  sash,  and  two  rows  of 
broad  silver  lace  upon  his  cap ;  while  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner — a  young  and  elo¬ 
quent  man,  who  had  volunteered  to  under¬ 
take  her  defence — wore  a  gown  of  black 
silk,  and  differed  little  in  his  appearance 
from  a  student  at  one  of  our  own  universi¬ 
ties. 

After  some  examination  of  papers,  and  an 
exhibition  of  that  by-play  among  the  officials 
which  appears  to  the  usual  preliminary  of 
all  legal  investigations,  a  second  bell  rang 
out.  The  twenty  individuals  composing 
the  jury  were  called  and  sworn;  and  they 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  box,  than  the 
President  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  fell 
back  in  his  seat.  The  small  door — that 
which  has  been  the  door  of  doom  to  so  many 
trembling  and  justice-fearing  criminals,  and 
which  is  doubtlessly  still  fated  to  afford  in- 

Eess  to  scores  of  others — opened  as  noise- , 
isly  as  though  it  feared  to  drown  the  heart- 
throb  of  the  wretched  woman  who  stood 
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upon  its  threshold,  and  behind  a  stalwart  < 
gendarme,  entered  a  female  peasant  with  her 
head  bowed  upon  her  bosom,  followed  in  her 
turn  by  a  second  armed  guardian. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  excite  a  false  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  describing  the  prisoner  as  one  of 
those  fair  beings  whose  personal  beauty  is 
adapted  to  disarm  justice  by  captivating  the 
pity  of  its  ministers  ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless, 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  her  appearance 
was  singularly  prepossessing,  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  decide  at  the  first  glance,  that,  un¬ 
der  other  circumstances,  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  notice:  She  was  young  ; 
and,  although  her  features  were  now  swollen 
from  incessant  weeping,  and  her  complexion 
almost  purple  from  emotion,  the  luxuriance 
of  her  pale  brown  hair,  the  long  lashes  by 
which  her  eyes  were  shaded,  the  extreme 
neatness  of  her  dress,  and  the  remarkable, 
although  somewhat  redundant,  symmetry  of 
her  figure,  could  not  be  passed  over  without 
remark.  As  she  dropp^  upon  the  bench,  in 
obedience  to  the  gesture  of  one  of  her  guar¬ 
dians,  her  head  fell  heavily  upon  her  b^om, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker¬ 
chief,  which  was  already  steeped  with  her 
tears. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  throughout 
the  crowded  court,  interrupted  only  by  the 
rustling  of  papers,  or  the  occasional  heavy 
sob  of  the  prisoner ;  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
President  broke  coldly  and  harshly  upon  the 
silence. 

“  Accused,  stand  up.” 

He  was  obeyed,  but  still  the  burning 
cheeks  were  hidden  by  the  friendly  handker¬ 
chief. 

“  Remove  your  hand  from  your  face — 
hold  up  your  head — and  answer  me.” 

The  hand  was  withdrawn — the  head  rais¬ 
ed,  but  only  for  a  moment — and  then  the  in¬ 
terrogatory  was  resumed. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?” 

“  Rosalie  Marie - ” 

“  Your  age  ?” 

“Twenty-four  years.” 

“  Your  calling  ?” 

“  Wife  of  Baptiste - ,  a  farmer ;  I  as- 

usted  him  in  his  farm.” 

“  An  able  assistant,”  remarked  the  Procu- 
reur  sarcastically  to  the  President,  who  re¬ 
plied  by  a  quiet  smile. 

“  Are  you  aware  of  the  crime  of  which 
you  are  accused  ?” 

The  answer  was  a  violent  passion  of  tears. 
,  “  Sit  down  ” — said  the  cold  voice.  “  Gref- 

fier.  read  the  accusation.” 

This  formidable  document,  based  on  the 


[Oct, 

proe'es-verbal  drawn  up  on  the  spot  by  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  amid  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire,  set  forth  that  Roadie,  having 
been  hired  as  a  general  servant  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  small  farm,  the  joint  property 
of  an  aged  man  and  his  sister,  had  engaged 
the  affections  of  her  master’s  son,  who,  find¬ 
ing  that  he  could  not  induce  her  to  return 
his  passion  upon  easier  terms,  had  ultimately 
married  her,  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  his 
family,  and  especially  of  his  maiden  aunt, 
whose  pride  was  wounded  by  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  degrading  union.  At  the  period 
of  the  fire,  Rosalie  was  the  mother  of  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  birth  of  a  second  ;  but  discomfort  and 
dissension  had  already  supervened  between 
the  young  couple.  The  father  of  Baptiste, 
inde^,  had  become  reconciled  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  ;  but  such  was  far  from  being  the 
case  with  his  sister,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  exciting  the  anger  of  her  nephew  against 
his  wife,  whenever  the  latter  failed  to  obey 
her  behests;  while,  ss  it  was  proved  by 
several  witnesses,  Rosalie  became  at  length 
so  much  irritated  by  the  ceaseless  severity  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  and  so  indignant 
at  the  taunts  uttered  against  her  previous 
overty,  that  she  had  b^n  more  than  once 
eard  to  declare  that  she  wished  the  farm 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her  husband  re¬ 
duced  to  the  rank  of  a  common  laborer ;  and 
that  she  would  gladly  fire  it  herself,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  the  life  of  wretchedness 
to  which  she  was  then  condemned.  More 
than  one  witness,  stated  the  accu-sation, 
would  swear  to  this  fact,  which  at  once 
pointed  suspicion  towards  the  prisoner ;  when, 
several  months  previous  to  the  present  trial, 
on  a  calm  evening,  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  long  after  the  farm-servants  had 
quitted  the  premises,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
barn  adjacent  to  the  dwelling-house  occupied 
by  the  family,  which,  after  consuming  the 
out-buildings,  and  several  stacks  of  un- 
thrasbed  grain  and  beans,  bad  been  with 
difficulty  extinguished  by  the  energetic  labor 
of  the  villagers. 

Among  other  evidence  tendered  to  the 
mayor  during  this  examination  was  that  of 
the  maiden  aunt,  who,  to  her  unqualified  ac¬ 
cusation  of  the  prisoner  as  the  sole  author  of 
the  catastrophe,  superadded  the  information 
that  Rosalie  had,  only  a  week  or  two  previ¬ 
ously,  attempted  to  murder  her  husband  by 
mixing  a  quantity  of  white  powder  in  some 
soup,  which  had  been  kept  warm  for  bis 
supper  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  and 
which  had  produced  violent  vomitings,  after 
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he  had  partaken  of  it  about  half  an 
hour. 

As  the  monotonous  accents  of  the  greffier 
fell  upon  her  ear,  the  unhappy  woman  sat 
with  her  hands  forcibly  clasped  together, 
and  her  flushed  face  and  eager  eyes  turned 
steadily  towards  him ;  but  he  no  sooner 
ceased  reading,  than  she  started  convulsive¬ 
ly  from  her  seat,  and,  leaning  forward  eager¬ 
ly  towards  the  bench,  exclaimed,  “  I  am 
innocent,  M.  le  President ;  I  am  innocent.” 

“  Peace !”  thundered  out  the  frowning  of¬ 
ficial  ;  and  then,  as  the  wretched  prisoner 
sank  back  between  her  guards,  and  once  more 
endeavored  to  conceal  herself,  he  extended 
his  arm  towards  her,  and,  with  outstretched 
finger,  directed  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  quailing  form  of  the  accused,  amid  a  si¬ 
lence  so  deep,  that  it  could  almost  be  heard, 
andiwhich  he  ultimately  terminated  by  these 
extraordinary  words  ; — “You  see  that  wom¬ 
an,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  has  just  so 
vehemently  declared  her  innocence ;  and 
now,  1,  in  my  turn,  tell  you  that  I  entertain 
no  doubt  of  her  guilt;  and  that  I,  more¬ 
over,  believe  her  to  be  capable  of  any¬ 
thing.” 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court 
— of  the  man  who  sat  beneath  the  awful  effigy 
of  a  crucified  Saviour — and  to  whom  had 
been  delegated  the  supreme  duty  of  admin¬ 
istering  even-handed  justice  alike  to  the  ac¬ 
cused  and  to  society,  did  not  even  await  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  revelations 
were  to  decide  a  question  of  life  and  death — 
but  that  he  volunteered  this  frightful  asser¬ 
tion  before  any  distinct  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  adduced  ;  nor  should 
the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  jury,  which 
was  composed  of  small  farmers  and  petty 
tradesmen,  regarded  with  awe  and  reverence 
the  solemn  and  stately  personage  who  had 
arrived  from  the  capital  expressly  to  preside 
over  the  tribunal  of  their  remote  province, 
and  that  they  were  consequently  prepared 
to  consider  bis  opinion  as  infallible. 

I  watched  the  countenances  of  those  who 
were  nearest  to  me,  and  I  at  once  perceived 
that  the  cruel  words  of  the  President  had 
not  failed  in  their  effect ;  nor  was  it,  indeed, 
possible  that  such  a  declaration,  pronounced, 
moreover,  with  an  emphasis  which  appeared 
to  insure  the  perfect  conviction  of  the  speak¬ 
er,  could  do  otherwise  than  impress  every 
one  who  heard  it  ;  and  it  was  amid  the  sen¬ 
sation  produced  by  this  startling  incident 
that  the  first  witness  was  called  and  sworn. 

This  witness  was  the  aunt ;  and,  if  my 


preconceived  notions  of  a  criminal  trial  had 
already  been  shaken,  I  became  still  more 
bewildered  and  surprised  as  the  proceedings 
progressed.  Instead,  as  is  the  case  in  our 
own  courts  df  law,  of  rejecting  all  merely 
hearsay  evidence,  the  old  woman  was  urged, 
alternately  by  the  President  and  the  Procu- 
reur,  to  detail  all  the  reports  consequent  upon 
the  fire;  and  to  repeat  what  Jean-Marie  So- 
and-so  had  said  relatively  to  the  prisoner  to 
Dominique,  or  Joseph,  or  Jules;  while  the 
bitter  volubility  of  the  vindictive  witness, 
whose  occasional  glances  of  hatred  towards 
the  accused  sufficiently  testified  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  by  which  she  was  actuated,  ably  second¬ 
ed  their  efforts ;  and  throughout  a  whole 
half-hour  she  poured  forth,  in  the  most  gut¬ 
tural  patois,  a  tide  of  village  gossip  and  scan¬ 
dal,  all  of  which  tended  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  prisoner.  Two  leading  facts  were,  how¬ 
ever,  elicited  from  her  evidence,  which  threw 
considerable  doubt  upon  her  statements. 
The  farm  at  which  the  fire  bad  occurred  was 
the  joint  property  of  her  brother  and  her¬ 
self  ;  and  she  bad  been  careful  to  insure  her 
own  portion  of  the  estate  against  the  very 
calamity  which  had  taken  place ;  nor  had 
she  failed,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
event,  to  claim  the  amount  due  to  her,  after 
having  solemnly  sworn  that  she  believed  the 
fire  to  have  been  purely  accidental.  She, 
moreover,  admitted,  that  she  had  not  accused 
the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  arson  until  the 
money  had  been  paid  over  to  her ;  while  the 
cross- questioning  of  the  prisoner’s  counsel 
soon  enabled  him  to  prove  that,  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  her  having  done  so,  on  being  informed 
that  should  her  step-niece  be  found  guilty  of 
arson,  she  would  be  called  upon  to  refund 
the  insurance  money,  she  had  endeavored  to 
recall  her  accusation,  and  to  persuade  her 
neighbors  that  they  had  misunderstood  her 
meaning.  It  was,  however,  too  late;  her 
extreme  loquacity  had  rung  an  alarum 
throughout  the  village — the  ignorant  are  al¬ 
ways  greedy  of  the  marvellous — and  her  dis¬ 
claimers  were  universally  disregarded.  Ail 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  at  once  decided 
that  Rosalie  was  the  incendiary ;  and,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  almost  drove  the  aunt  to 
desperation,  quoted  her  own  declarations  as 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Thus  taken  in  her  own 
toils,  the  heartless  old  woman,  instead  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  she  had  no  authority  for 
the  rumors  which  she  had  spread,  but  had 
been  instigated  to  this  act  of  cruel  injustice 
by  her  hatred  and  her  jealousy  of  her  step- 
niece,  vehemently  declared  that,  since  such 
was  the  case,  if  she  were  compelled  to  re- 
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fund  the  money,  she  would  at  least  have  the 
life  of  the  prisoner  as  some  compensation  for 
the  loss. 

When  accused  by  the  counsel  of  having 
made  use  of  this  threat,  her  denial  was  faint 
and  sullen,  and  hnally  terminated  by  the 
fiendish  remark,  that,  if  she  had  ever  said  so, 
she  was  prepared  to  abide  by  it ;  that  she 
maintained  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that 
they  should  do  better,  even  if  they  lost  the 
money,  so  that  they  were  rid  of  her  nephew’s 
wife  along  with  it. 

As  these  malignant  words  passed  her  lips, 
a  low  murmur  filled  the  court,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ordered  her  to  stand  down.  Half-a- 
dozen  other  witnesses  were  then  successively 
called  on  the  same  side,  and  in  every  case 
were  asked  whether  they  were  relatives, 
friends,  or  lovers  of  the  prisoner  ?  to  which 
question  two  sturdy  young  peasants  answer¬ 
ed  bitterly,  “  No,  thank  God  !”  and  in  both 
instances  it  was  elicited  by  her  counsel  that 
they  were  discarded  suitors,  who  had,  since 
her  marriage,  caused  frequent  misunder¬ 
standings  between  herself  and  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Still,  hour  after  hour,  the  tide  of  words 
flowed  on,  and  no  one  Tprooj  of  guilt  had  been 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  At  intervals, 
some  leading  question,  wel^  calculated  to 
cause  her  to  criminate  herself,  was  abruptly 
put  by  the  President,  and  at  each  denial  she 
was  desired  to  remember  that  she  had  con¬ 
fessed  as  much  during  her  previous  examina¬ 
tion  ;  but,  agitated  as  she  was,  she  still  re¬ 
tained  sufficient  self-possession  to  refute  the 
assertion,  declaring  that  she  never  could  have 
accused  herself  of  a  crime  of  which  she  was 
innocent. 

As  the  next  name  was  called,  and  one  of 
the  ushers  of  the  court  was  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  witness,  a  faint  scream  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  violent  fit  of  weeping ;  and  I  grew  sick 
at  heart,  lest  she  was  at  last  to  find  herself  in 
contact  with  an  accuser  whose  charge  she 
could  not  refute.  A  slight  confusion  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hail,  a  low  murmur,  and  the 
dragging  of  heavy  steps  along  the  floor,  at 
that  moment  diverted  my  attention  from  the 
wretched  woman ;  and  I  saw,  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  witness  chair,  an  infirm  and 
aged  man,  supported  by  two  of  the  subordin¬ 
ate  officers  of  the  court.  As  he  was  led  for¬ 
ward,  he  looked  helplessly  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
about  him ;  and,  after  having  b^n  asusted  up 
the  steps  of  the  d^,  he  dropped  into  the  chair 
to  which  he  was  conducted,  nor  did  he  at¬ 


tempt  to  rise  when  told  by  the  President  to 
stand  up  while  l^e  took  the  customary  oath. 

“  Stand  up!  ”  repeated  the  usher  ;  but  the 
old  man  continued  motionless. 

“  He  can’t  hear  1”  shouted  the  harsh  voice 
of  his  sister  from  the  extremity  of  the  court ; 

“  he’s  been  deaf  this  many  a  year ;  you  must 
shout  into  his  ear.”  The  usher  acted  upon  this 
suggestion ;  but  the  poor  old  man  only  shook 
his  gray  head,  and  laughed. 

“  Does  he  know  why  he  is  here  ?”  asked 
the  President  impatiently. 

“  Not  he  I”  replied  the  same  voluntary 
spokes- woman  ;  “  we  didn’t  tell  him,  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  come.” 

“  Can  he  be  made  to  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  oath  ?” 

“May-be  yes,  may-be  no;  he’s  childish 
like  ;  but  you  can  try  him.” 

“  This  is  trifling  with  the  court  1”  exclaimed 
the  President  angrily  ;  “  and  cruel  to  this  poor 
old  man.  Who  is  he  ?” 

“  Her  husband’s  father,  my  brother ;  the 
father-in-law  that  she  tried  to  burn  out,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  woman. 

“.Silence !”  shouted  the  President.  “Usher, 
remove  this  man  from  the  court,  and  see  that 
he  is  taken  care  of  until  he  can  be  conveyed 
to  his  home.” 

He  was  obeyed;  the  old  man  was  with 
difficulty  induct  to  leave  his  seat,  and  many 
a  tear  followed  him  as  he  disappeared.  It 
was  a  most  painful  spectacle,  nor  was  it  the 
only  one  which  we  were  destined  to  witness ; 
for,  before  the  examination  was  resumed,  an 
individual  approached  the  bench,  and  whis¬ 
pered  a  few  words  to  the  President,  who, 
with  an  iritated  gesture,  impatiently  replied, 
“  Well,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  we  are  losing 
time.” 

The  messenger  made  a  sign,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  a  woman  appeared  at 
a  ride  door,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
with  which  she  approached  the  prisoner,  who 
eagerly  leant  forward  to  receive  it.  The 
child  sprang,  with  a  joyful  cry  of  recognition, 
into  the  embrace  of  its  wretched  mother,  who 
for  a  moment  strained  it  convulsively  to  her 
bosom ;  but  when  she  endeavored  to  give  it 
the  nourishment  which  it  required,  the  infant 
flung  itself  violently  back,  terrified  by  the 
feverish  contact,  and  could  not  be  induced 
again  to  approah  her.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  agony  depicted  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner ;  her  tears  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  dried  up ;  and,  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  gave  back  the  struggling 
infant  into  the  arms  of  its  nurse,  without  a 
word.  Had  she  been  the  veriest  criminal  on 
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earth,  she  was  an  object  of  intense  pity  at 
that  moment ! 

The  proceedings  were  once  more  resumed. 
Other  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  followed, 
but  the  evidence  was  still  vague  and  incon¬ 
clusive  ;  and  at  length  the  Procureur  rose  to 
address  the  court.  His  speech  was  eloquent 
and  emphatio  ;  but,  although  he  cleverly 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  guilt  of  both  charges  home  to  the 
prisoner,  he  was  rather  startling  than  con¬ 
vincing  in  his  arguments.  He  repeatedly 
called  upon  her  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  but  he  gave  her  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so ;  he  hurled  at  her  the  most  bitter 
invectives,  applied  to  her  the  most  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets,  and  defied  her  to  summon  a 
single  witness  to  prove  her  innocence,  or  to 
save  her  from  an  ignominious  death :  and, 
finally,  he  reproached  her  with  her  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  a  family  by  whose  generosity  she 
bad  been  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort ;  re¬ 
minded  her  of  the  disgrace  which  she  had 
brought,  not  only  upon  the  wretched  old 
man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
made  through  her  means  a  public  spectacle, 
but  also  upon  the  helpless  children  to  whom 
she  had  given  birth,  and  especially  upon  the 
innocent  and  ill-fated  infant  who  had  first  seen  ’ 
the  light  through  the  iron  bars  of  a  prison. 

It  was  a  frightful  piece  of  elocution  ;  never 
for  an  instant  did  he  appear  to  remember 
that  the  wretched  prisoner  might  yet,  despite 
appearances,  have  been  wrongfully  accused, 
and  have  been  a  victim  rather  than  a  criminal. 
There  was  no  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
no  relenting,  no  gleam  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  picture ;  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  miserable  woman  felt  she  was 
lost  long  before  his  terrible  words  ceased  to 
vibrate  in  her  ears.  For  a  time  she  had  sat 
motionless,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  wild  stare 
of  affrighted  wonder  ;  but  as  he  rapidly 
heaped  circumstance  upon  circumstance,  re¬ 
capitulated  the  gossip  of  the  villagers,  and 
deduced  from  the  most  apparently  unimpor¬ 
tant  facta  the  most  condemnatory  conclusions, 
she  gradually  sank  lower  and  lower  upon  her 
seat,  until  she  appeared  no  longer  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  herself ;  and,  when  a  deep  and  thrilling 
silence  succeeded  to  the  speech  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  accuser,  her  choking  sobs  were  distinctly 
audible. 

The  Procureur  was  right :  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  were  unable  to  prove  her  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her  ;  but  they 
one  and  all  bore  evidence  to  the  irreproach- 
ability  of  her  character ;  to  her  piety,  her  in¬ 
dustry,  her  neighborly  helpfulness,  and  her 
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charity,  both  of  word  and  deed.  They  showed, 
moreover,  that  she  had  borne  with  patience 
and  submission  the  tyranny  of  her  husband’s 
aunt,  the  violence  of  that  husband  himself, 
and  that  she  had  been  to  her  father-in-law  a 
devoted  and  affectionate  daughter. 

“  But,”  said  the  Procureur  to  one  of  her 
panegyrists,  “  if  the  accused  were  indeed  the 
admirable  person  whom  you  describe,  how 
do  you  account  for  her  having  made  so  many 
enemies,  and  for  the  general  belief  in  her 
guilt  prevalent  throughout  the  village  ?” 

“  Ha,  monsieur !”  replied  the  brave  young 
peasant,  as  he  turned  a  hasty  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  glance  towards  the  prisoner ;  “  hate 
grows  faster  than  love,  and  lasts  longer.  Be¬ 
fore  the  neighbors  dreamt  of  Rosalie’s  good 
luck — or  rather  bad  luck,  as  it  has  since  turned 
out,  poor  woman ! — there  was  many  a  lad  in 
the  village  that  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife ; 
but  she  listened  to  none  of  them,  and  they 
can’t  forgive  her  for  having  married  above 
them.” 

“  And  you,  not  having  been  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  can  afford  to  say  a  good  word  for  her. 
Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  ?”  asked 
the  Procureur,  sarcastically. 

“  No,  monsieur  was  the  sturdy  reply ; 

“  but  I  loved  her  too  well  to  bear  malice.” 

A  gleam  of  light  at  last!  But  alas!  too 
faint  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  her  prison  cell. 

“  Stand  down,”  said  the  President ;  and 
the  heroic  young  man  obeyed.  And  this 
teas  heroism ;  for  he  had  boldly  avowed  his 
affection  for  one  who  had  appeared  to  be 
abandoned  by  every  other  human  being — her 
adopted  father  had  abandoned  her  in  the  un¬ 
consciousness  of  second  childhood — her  in¬ 
fant,  in  the  terror  of  helplessness — her 
friends,  from  the  dread  of  shame — she  stood 
alone,  until  that  humble  but  upright  man 
braved  the  world’s  withering  scorn,  and 
dared  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  to  silence  one  throb  of  her  bursting 
heart. 

The  last  witness  had  been  heard,  and  the 
counsel  rose  for  the  defence.  He  no  doubt 
felt  that  he  had  undertaken  not  only  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  an  onerous  task,  for  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  speech  he  was  visibly  agi¬ 
tated  :  he  perpetually  repeated  himself ;  and, 
instead  of  plunging  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  and  at  once  grappling  with  the 
charges  brought  against  his  client,  he  dwelt 
upon  her  youth,  on  the  agony  of  mind  and 
b^y  which  she  had  undergone  for  so  many 
months,  and  on  the  misery  which  she  must 
have  endured  when  she  gave  birth  to  her  last 
infant  in  disgrace  and  tears.  Suddenly,  how- 
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ever,  he  rallied ;  and  declared,  with  an  energy 
as  startling  as  it  was  unexpected,  that  al¬ 
though  the  sufferings  which  he  had  enumer¬ 
ated  were  of  themselves  almost  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  which  she  was 
accused,  he  had  no  intention  of  asking  an 
acquittal  upon  such  grounds. 

“  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  he  exclaimed, 
vehemently,  we  seek  no  such  subterfuge — 
we  desire  no  impunity  which  does  not  restore 
our  honor.  We  have  already  endured  enough, 
more  than  enough ;  we  care  not  to  remain  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  and  of  suspicion ; 
we  must  leave  this  court  not  only  free,  but 
justified.  I  maintain,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  this ;  and  I 
have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  feel  as  I  do. 
What  has  been  proved  against  the  accused  ? 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  It  has  been 
proved  that  she  was  pretty  and  good — so 
pretty  and  so  good,  that  half  the  young 
peasants  of  the  village  sought  to  win  her  af¬ 
fections;  that  she  was  industrious,  obliging, 
and  modest ;  and  tAal  so  pre-eminently,  that, 
although  poor  and  humble,  the  daughter  of 
a  daily  laborer,  and  a  menial  in  the  family  of 
a  richer  neighbor,  she  was  chosen  by  the  son 
of  her  master  for  a  wife.  I  will  even  re¬ 
call  to  your  minds  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  won  her  more  lightly,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  he  became  convinced  of  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  his  illicit  addresses,  that  he  came 
forward  loyally  and  generously  to  offer  her 
his  band — for  this  circumstance  tends  to 
prove  her  worth — aye,  and  that  hand  was 
given  despite  the  reproaches  and  opposition 
of  his  relatives,  who  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
just  value  of  qualities  like  hers,  believed 
their  kinsman,  the  heir  of  a  few  acres  of  land 
and  a  few  thousands  of  boarded  francs,  to  be 
degrading  himself  by  such  an  alliance.  You 
have  beard  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhap¬ 
py  one,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  cli¬ 
ent  was  the  cause  of  this  unhappiness ;  but 
1  will  merely  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard  this  day,  ere  you 
credit  the  assertion.  The  prisoner  is  accused 
of  having  attempted  the  life  of  her  husband 
by  poison.  Where  was  the  husband — the 
intended  victim — when  his  would-be  murder¬ 
ess  was  arraigned  for  the  offence?  Where 
was  he  ?  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen  :  so  se¬ 
curely  hidden  away,  that  even  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  bis  vindictive  aunt  could  not  trace 
him  out,  and  drag  him  hither  to  appear 
against  a  traduced  and  injured  wife.  What 
was  the  poison  ?  You  must  allow  me  to  fall 
back  upon  the  evidence,  and  to  add  to  it  a 
most  material  fact.  The  accusation  sets  forth 


that  Rosalie,  assisted  by  her  aunt,  prepared 
a  pan  of  cabbage-soup  for  the  dinner  and 
supper  of  the  family,  and  that  of  this  soup 
they  all  partook  at  noon ;  it  was  then  set 
aside  till  evening,  when  it  was  once  more 
placed  upon  the  fire ;  and  at  five  o’clock, 
Baptiste  being  still  absent  at  the  wine-shop, 
the  prisoner  and  her  female  relative  again  ate 
of  the  soup  ;  and  the  embers  of  the  fire  be¬ 
ing  still  warm,  the  pan  was  carefully  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hot  ashes,  to  await  bis  return. 
More  than  once  the  lid  of  the  pan  was  raised 
to  stir  the  contents,  lest  they  should  adhere 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  this  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  by  the  aunt  herself,  who 
never  moved  from  the  chimney-corner  from 
the  termination  of  her  own  supper  to  the 
return  of  her  nephew,  who,  according  to  his 
usual  habit,  was  far  from  sober,  and  who,  af¬ 
ter  partaking  of  the  soup,  was  attacked  by 
violent  sickness.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  aunt — you  have  seen  and  heard  her,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  can  consequently  appreciate  her 
character — showed  the  dregs  of  the  soup, 
upon  which  there  floated  a  species  of  white 
flaky  film,  with  infinite  mystery,  to  half-a- 
dozen  chosen  friends ;  after  which,  she  her¬ 
self  flung  out  the  residue  of  the  soup  beside 
the  door  of  the  bouse,  where  pigs  and  poul¬ 
try  could  alike  devour  it,  and  where  it  doubt¬ 
lessly  teas  devoured,  without  any  detriment 
to  either  from  the  ashes,  which,  in  the  action 
of  stirring  the  contents,  she  had  herself,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  introduced  into  the  mixture. 
Why,  if  she  indeed  suspected  poison,  did  she 
cleanse  the  vessel  with  her  own  hands  ?  Why 
did  she,  whose  god  was  mammon,  incur  the 
risk  of  poisoning  the  animals  who  might  par¬ 
take  of  it  ?  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  of  the  vomiting  by  which  her  nephew 
was  attacked  after  having  eaten  of  this  soup  ; 
but  we  have  shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  in¬ 
temperate  habits,  who  was  subject  to  this 
malady  ;  and  our  wonder  should  rather  be 
excited  by  the  fact,  that  he  could,  while  full  of 
wine,  have  swallowed  a  mess  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  than  that  it  should  have  produced,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  effect  ascribed  to  it. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  before  God  and 
society,  is  Rosalie - guilty  of  having  at¬ 

tempted,  in  that  soup,  to  poison  her  husband  ? 
We  calmly  await  your  decision.  We  now 
come  to  the  second  charge.  On  a  certain 
evening  the  farm  of  Baptiste’s  father  and 
aunt  is  fired  ;  the  two  women  are  seated  in 
the  common  room,  or  house,  as  the  witnesses 
have  universally  described  it,  meaning  there¬ 
by  the  single  apartment  not  used  as  a  sleep¬ 
ing  chamber  ;  this  room  looks  upon  the  farm- 
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yard :  the  prisoner  is  near  the  window,  oc¬ 
cupied  in  repairing  her  husband’s  linen ; 
the  aunt,  according  to  her  habit,  is  dozing 
near  the  fire.  Rc^Iie  leaves  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  shortly  after  her  return 
remarks  that  she  hears  an  extraordinary  noise 
upon  the  premises  ;  upon  which  she  is  told 
that  she  is  a  fool,  and  always  full  of  absurd 
fancies ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  she 
again  exclaims  that  she  is  sure  something  must 
wrong,  and  that  she  smells  an  (^or  of 
burnt  straw.  The  words  are  scarcely  uttered, 
when  a  body  of  flame  bursts  from  an  adjacent 
bam ;  upon  which  the  accused,  uttering  a  loud 
scream,  rushes  to  the  bedside  of  her  sleep¬ 
ing  child,  hurriedly  wraps  it  in  a  blanket,  and  ' 
leaves  the  house  at  all  speed. 

“  Was  this  extraordinary  ?  Was  this  un¬ 
natural  ?  Was  this  a  proof  of  guilt?  M. 
le  Procureur  has  decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  1  boldly  demur  to  his  conclusion.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  mother  was  to  save  her 
infant ;  and  in  this  instance  it  must  have  been 
doubly  powerful,  since,  disappointed  in  all 
her  other  affections,  the  child  of  her  bosom 
was  all  in  all  to  her.  You  have  been  told 
that  she  lent  no  assistance  in  extinguishing 
the  fire ;  and,  personally,  I  admit  that  she 
did  not  do  so.  It  has  been  asserted  upon 
oath,  that  no  one  knew  where  she  was  hid¬ 
den  until  the  flames  were  extinguished  ;  and 
yet  it  has  been  proved  that,  on  leaving  her 
home,  she  made  her  way,  with  her  precious 
burden,  to  the  cottage  of  her  aged  and  wid¬ 
owed  father,  who  hurried,  at  her  entreaty,  to 
the  farm,  while  she  remained  alone  in  his 
hovel  to  watch  over  her  infant.  We  would 
have  produced  that  father  to  swear  to  the 
fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  he  has  been 
summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  ours; 
he  was  poor,  but  he  was  not  too  poor  to  feel — 
humble,  but  not  too  humble  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  shame; — and  the  birth  of  his 
last  grandchild  in  a  prison — I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury — I  am  warned  by  the  suffocating 
sobs  behind  me  that  my  zeal  is  degenerating 
into  cruelty  ;  suffice  it,  then,  that  the  unhap¬ 
py  old  man  is  dead,  and  that  thus  one  im¬ 
portant  witness  has  been  lost  to  us. 

**  M.  le  Procureur  expatiated  largely  also 
upon  the  expressions  of  bitter  hopelessness, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  forced  from 
the  wrung  heart  of  my  unhappy  client.  She 
'  wished  that  the  farm  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  her  husband  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  common  laborer ;’  and  even  declared, 
while  smarting  under  the  tyranny  of  her 
near  relatives,  that  *  she  would  gladly  fire  it 


herself,  to  be  relieved  from  the  life  of  wretch-  j 

edness  to  which  she  was  condemned.’  I  am 
not  about  to  justify  these  expressions  ;  I  am  ^ 

ready  to  admit  that  they  were  alike  unguard¬ 
ed  and  unseemly ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
remember  the  provocation !  A  there  one  of  l 

us  who  has  never  rashly  uttered  a  word  that 
he  would  gladly  recall  ?  Do  we,  men  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  of  station,  and  eager  for  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  world,  do  we  always  measure 
our  sentences,  and  weigh  our  phrases  in  a 
moment  of  passion  ?  Do  not  let  us  lie  to  our 
own  souls. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  done. 

What  the  prosecution  could  not  prove  we 
cannot  disprove  ;  but  we  can  appeal  to  our  i 

God — we  can  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  < 

honest  men — and  we  can  appeal  to  your  deci-  ' 

sion.  This  we  do  boldly ;  this  we  do  fearless¬ 
ly  ;  we  are  in  your  hands,  and  we  are  safe. 

You  will  restore  a  wife  to  her  husband — a 
mother  to  her  children — an  outcast  to  her 
home.  You  will  do  this,  for  you  have  sworn 
to  defend  the  right ;  and  that  right  can  only 
be  maintained  by  our  acquittal.” 

A  low  murmur  of  applause,  which  was, 
however,  instantly  checked,  was  heard 
throughout  the  court ;  and  silence  was  no 
sooner  restored,  than  the  Procureur  once 
more  rose.  He  dissected  with  great  forensic 
eloquence  the  address  of  the  counsel,  and  al¬ 
luded  with  keen  and  even  indelicate  sarcasm 
to  the  youth  and  good-looks  of  the  prisoner, 
which  had,  as  he  asserted,  stood  her  in  stead 
of  her  innocence.  He  commented  upon  the 
want  of  experience  of  her  advocate,  who 
had,  as  he  declared,  sacrificed  his  judgment 
to  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  where  he  should  have 
convinced,  had  only  dazzled  his  hearers.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  prisoner  herself  whether, 
had  an  acquittal  been  possible,  she  could 
have  desired  it,  when,  as  she  must  be  well 
aware,  it  could  but  entail  upon  her  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  obloquy  and  suspicion  ;  and,  finally, 
he  called  upon  the  jury  to  deliver  society 
from  a  woman,  whose  after  career,  should 
she  leave  that  court  absolved,  might  be  read¬ 
ily  prophesied  from  its  antecedents. 

I  confess  that  as  I  eagerly  watched  the 
countenances  of  the  jury,  1  entertained  little 
hope  for  the  wretched  woman,  who  sat  with 
clasped  hands  and  bent  head  utterly  motion¬ 
less,  as  though  she  also  were  counting  the 
brief  moments  of  her  forfeited  existence ; 
until,  as  the  jury  were  preparing  to  retire, 
one  of  her  guards  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  ana  whispered  a  few  words  in  her 
ear,  upon  which  she  passively  rose,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  with  the  two  gendarmes  through 
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the  narrow  door  by  which  she  had  entered. 
Thence,  as  1  was  informed,  she  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  cell,  where  alone  and  in  darkness, 
all  prisoners  await  the  verdict  about  to  be 
pronounced  upon  them ;  a  fearful  ordeal  to 
those  upon  ifhose  guilt  or  innocence  the  ar¬ 
biters  of  their  fate  were  tardy  in  deciding. 

And  while  she  was  thus  abandoned  to  all 
the  agonies  of  suspense,  the  court  itself  be¬ 
came  a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
President,  the  Procureur,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  their  friends,  had  retired  to  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  former  to  partake  of  refresh¬ 
ments;  and  they,  had  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  a  group  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  priv¬ 
ileged  individuals  gathered  together  on  the 
platform,  some  of  whom  were  busied  in  de¬ 
vouring  bon-bons,  and  exchanging  jokes  which 
elicited  hearty,  although  suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter;  while  others  drew  the  daily  papers  from 
their  pockets,  and  were  soon  absorbed  in  pol¬ 
itics,  totally  forgetful  of  the  wretched  woman 
whose  fate  was  even  then  under  discussion  in 
the  jury-room. 

To  myself  this  appeared  the  most  painful 
feature  of  the  trial ;  the  careless  mirth  and 
heartless  indifference  to  the  agonies  of  a  fel¬ 
low-creature,  so  recklessly  exhibited  at  such 
a  moment,  revolted  me ;  but,  happily,  the  I 
suffering  was  brief.  Ten  minutes  only  bad 
elapsed  when  the  bell  once  more  sounded, 
every  one  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  officials 
returned  to  their  places,  closely  followed  by 
the  jury.  When  order  had  been  restored, 
the  President,  in  a  tone  of  more  solemnity 
than  he  had  hitherto  used,  asked  the  supreme 
question : 

“  Qentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?” 

The  jury  rose,  and  the  foreman  steadily 
replied, 

“  Not  guilty,  M.  le  President.” 

The  effect  of  the  verdict  was  electrical. 
It  appeared  as  though,  like  myself,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  auditory  had  believed  that 
there  existed  no  hope  for  the  accused  ;  and 
while  a  joyous  whisper  arose  on  all  sides,  I 
remarked  that  the  Procureur,  who  had  so 
earnestly  striven  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner,  turned  a  congratulatory 
smile  u]>on  her  advocate,  whose  anxiety  had 
rendered  him  as  pale  as  marble ;  but  this 
circumstance  was  soon  forgotten  in  what  fol¬ 
lowed. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “  it  is  my  duty  to  compliment  you  up¬ 
on  your  verdict ;  you  have  ably  and  honor¬ 
ably  fulhlled  the  trust  reposed  in  you. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  honest  mind, 


LOcL, 

that  you  have  come  to  a  true  and  just  deci¬ 
sion.  At  the  commencement  of  my  legpil 
career,  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  vouth,  the 
interests  of  my  employer  compelled  me  to 
reside,  during  several  weeks,  in  the  hamlet 
of  which  the  accused  was  a  native.  1  have 
never  forgotten — I  never  shall  forget — what 
I  witnessed  in  that  obscure  village.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  assure  you  that  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  my  after  experience,  I  was 
never  forced  into  contact  with  so  utterly 
worthless  a  set  of  individuals  :  jealousy,  slan¬ 
der,  and  falsehood  were  the  aliments  upon 
which  they  appeared  to  exist ;  and  it  was 
more  than  sufficient  that  the  accused,  whose 
reputation  you  have  restored  by  a  most  righ¬ 
teous  verdict,  was  pure  and  modest;  and 
that  by  the  united  charms  of  her  person  and 
her  character,  she  bad  raised  herself  from  a 
low  station  to  one  of  comparative  affluence, 
for  every  mouth  to  be  opened  against  her. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  once  more  1  say,  that 
I  congratulate  you ;  and  that  I  believe  the 
accused  to  be  as  innocent  of  the  crimes  im¬ 
puted  to  her  as  either  you  or  I.” 

I  could  scarcely  trust  my  senses  as  I  lis¬ 
tened,  and  remembered  that  this  very  man, 
only  a  few  hours  previously,  had  branded 
the  prisoner  as  a  wretch  so  sunk  in  vice  as 
to  be  “  capable  of  anything  ;”  but  I  could 
detect  no  similar  surprise  on  any  countenance 
about  me.  It  did  not  appear  to  strike  his 
listeners  that  he  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  cruelly  exceeded  his  privilege, 
and  even  foresworn  his  own  conscience. 
There  was  no  murmur  of  indignation,  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  disgust ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  ap¬ 
proving  smile  beamed  on  him  from  every  side, 

I  as  if  in  recompense  of  his  tardy  frankness. 

I  was  still  lost  in  wonder,  when  his  voice 
again  sounded  through  the  hall — 

“  Bring  in  the  prisoner.” 

In  another  moment  she  once  more  occu¬ 
pied  her  frightful  station  ;  and  then  the  gref- 
fier  announced  to  her,  in  the  same  monoton¬ 
ous  tone  as  that  in  which  he  had  read  her 
accusation,  the  verdict  by  which  she  stood 
acquitted. 

in  an  instant  the  purple  ffush  faded  from 
her  cheeks,  and  she  became  as  white  as  a 
corpse.  She  swept  her  hands  across  her 
forehead,  gave  one  long  stare  about  her,  and 
then,  with  a  shriek  which  rang  through  the 
court  rather  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal 
than  the  utterance  of  human  lips,  she  made 
a  spring  towards  the  door,  nearly  oversetting 
the  gendarmes  by  whom  it  was  guarded,  and 
disappeared. 

All  was  over.  The  officials  collected  their 
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papers ;  the  council  threw  off  their  gowns  ; 
the  crowd  dispersed :  and  I  regained  my 
home,  fervently  thanking  Ood  that  it  was  not 


thus  that  justice  was  administered  in  my  own 
happy  country. 


From  Hogg’s  Initmetor. 


JAMES  MOxXTGOMERY. 


In  glancing  mentally  over  the  unwritten 
literary  annals  of  the  last  eighty  years,  what 
a  vast  and  wonderful  variety  of  phenomena 
reseat  themselves  to  our  gaze!  What  a 
istory  were  that  which  would  portray  for 
us  the  manifold  and  multiform  schools  of  po¬ 
etry  and  criticism,  which  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  evoked  or  influenced  by  the  changeful 
circumstances  of  that  time ;  and  how  would 
he  stir  our  bosoms,  who  could  once  more,  by 
the  nameless  magic  of  genius,  awaken  within 
us  the  varied  and  conflicting  emotions,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  forebodings,  which  agi¬ 
tated  their  various  actors  and  votaries,  dur¬ 
ing  that  strange  and  eventful  period!  If, 
even  when  we  stand  upon  the  platform  of 
manhood,  and  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  bright 
paths  and  gay  companions  of  boyhood  and 
youth,  an  undistinguishable  throng  of  sad 
and  sweet  recollections  crowd  upon  our 
minds ;  if  the  dreams  and  remembrances  of 
every  old  age  furnish  a  more  pleasing,  though 
a  mournful,  mental  occupation  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  environment  of  the  hoary  head ;  what  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  the  strangest  recollec¬ 
tions  ;  what  an  endless  maze  and  phantasma- 
gory  of  vicissitudes,  of  hazards,  of  reputa¬ 
tions,  of  schools,  of  governments,  must  shape 
itself  out  in  hues  of  gladness  and  of  sorrow, 
before  the  poet  or  literary  man  who  has  seen 
the  snows  of  the  last  eighty  winters!  Of 
James  Montgomery  this  can  be  said.  Born 
when  the  first  faint  mutterings  which  fore¬ 
boded  the  mighty  thunderbursts  tliat  closed 
the  last  century  were  just  beginning  to  be 
heard,  he  was  an  ardent  rhyming  youngster 
when  Mirabeau  was  flashing  his  lightnings 
over  the  assembled  French  legislators  in  the 
Salle  de  Menus,  and  when  the  Bastille  was 
tottering  before  the  rabid  thousands  of  Paris. 
He  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  jour¬ 
nal  when  the  little  Corsican  was  wreathing 
his  brows  with  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne, 
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and  Toussaint  TOuverture  was  minutely 
mimicking  the  ceremony  in  Hayti.  He  aided 
with  most  strenuous  endeavor  the  cause  of 
slave  emancipation,  and  celebrated  the  con¬ 
summation  in  song.  He  saw  Beau  Brum- 
melism  arise  from  the  realm  of  the  Anarch 
old,  and  return  to  its  native  Chaos  1  He  saw 
the  world  all  join  in  rapturous  applause  of 
the  genius  of  Scott ;  he  witnessed  the  avatar 
of  the  Satanic  and  sentimental  schools ;  he 
heard  the  jubilant  critics  (deeming  their 
power  immortal)  laugh  and  bark  at  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge ;  he  saw  Europe  sink 
into  troubled  slumber  after  the  last  thunder¬ 
peals  of  Waterloo.  He  has  lived  to  a  time 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  of  steam-looms 
and  cotton  kings,  of  Californias  and  Ba- 
thursts.  He  saw  Byron  consigned  to  a 
mournful  and  too  early  grave,  and  he  waited 
till  Wordsworth  sunk  into  his  rest  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  And  now  he  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  survives — loved  by  many, 
honored  and  respected  by  all — looking  with 
an  eye  still  lively  upon  the  faces  of  a  new 
and  strange  generation,  and  not  even  the 
iron  tongue  of  criticism — the  most  heartle^ 
of  entities — daring  to  speak  a  word  again» 
him  1 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  re¬ 
markable  events  and  circumstances  in  Mr. 
Montgomery’s  career,  and  to  suggest  a  few 
hints  as  to  his  place  in  our  poetic  literature, 
rather  than  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
complete  biography  or  critique. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  fourth  day  of  No¬ 
vember,  1771 ;  just  at  the  time  when  Rob¬ 
ert  Burns — a  boy  in  his  thirteenth  year — ' 
might  be  roving  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  a 
little  to  the  southward,  in  the  same  county. 
His  father  was,  we  understand,  a  Moravian 
minister.  Scotland  has  thus  the  honor  of 
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being  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  but 
can  lay  claim  to  little  more.  When  he  was 
still  a  very  young  child — three  and  a  half 
years  old — his  parents  removed  to  Ireland  ; 
whence,  in  1777,  he  was  sent  to  the  semina¬ 
ry  of  Fulneck,  in  Leeds.  Here  he  remained 
till  1787,  and  then  took  his  departure  to 
Mirfield,  near  Wakefield.  By  this  time  the 
features  of  the  man  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  very  distinctly  in  the  boy ;  he 
found  the  duties  of  “  a  small  retail  concern,” 
in  which  for  nearly  two  years  he  had  em¬ 
ployment,  by  no  means  so  congenial  as  the 
penning  of  verses ;  and  finally,  bursting  the 
small  bonds  which  confined  him,  he  struck 
out,  in  the  fearlessness  of  boyish  ignorance, 
into  the  great  sea  of  literary  adventure.  In 
1790,  we  find  him  located  with  a  bookseller 
in  Paternoster  Row,  London,  having  at  length 
found  something  like  a  kindly  resting-place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  In  London,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  rest,  and  in  1792  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Sheffield,  which  has  continued 
to  be  bis  residence  until  the  present  time. 
He  supported  himself  by  literary  exertion, 
contributing  to  the  “  Sheffield  Register.”  In 
1794,  he  entered  upon  more  regular  and  im¬ 
portant  duties.  In  July  of  thayear,  the 
‘‘Iris”  was  published  under  the  joint  man¬ 
agement  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Gales. 
The  latter  shortly  withdrew,  and  left  his 
youthful  coadjutor  to  the  whole  toil  and  risk 
of  the  undertaking.  This  brings  us  to  an 
important  and  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  career. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion;  intense  excitement  pervaded  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  prosecutions  for  sedition,  or  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sedition,  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  government  was  thrown  into  trem¬ 
ulous  perturbation  by  the  slightest  appear¬ 
ance  of  commotion,  and  was  ever  and  un¬ 
scrupulously  prepared  to  visit  with  severe 
penalties  the  slightest  appearance  of  disaffec¬ 
tion.  In  the  present  day — when  our  legisla¬ 
tors  look  with  such  a  calm,  unmoved  eye  upon 
the  occasional  clamor  of  demagogues,  and 
properly  leavethe  various  kinds  of  stump  ora¬ 
tory  and  quackery  to  spend  their  strength  in 
unresisted  exertions — we  experience  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  imagining  the  watchful  solicitude  with 
which  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  beginning  of  the  French  war  looked  upon 
men  who  were  liberal  in  their  opinions,  or 
who  could  think  without  abhorrence  of 
French  Politics.  Wordsworth  was  deemed 
by  some  a  dark  and  dangerous  man,  whose 
democracy  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that 


it  lay  under  the  mask  of  taciturnity.  The 
mild  Coleridge,  and  another  of  the  Lake 
brethren,  were  actually  such  objects  of  fear 
and  suspicion  to  government,  that  a  spy  was 
put  upon  them  to  watch  their  proceedings. 
In  a  more  serious  and  alarming  shape,  the 
storm  burst  on  James  Montgomery.  He 
shared  with  almost  all  ardent  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  young  men  of  the  time,  a  predilection 
for  liberal  sentiments.  To  use  his  own 
phrase,  every  pulse  of  his  heart  was  beat¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  popular  doctrines.  His 
position,  too,  was  singularly  adapted  to  arm 
against  him  the  rigors  of  state  malice.  Mr. 
Gales,  of  the  “  Sheffield  Register,”  with 
whom  he  was  at  first  associated  in  the 
management  of  the  “  Iris,”  was  very  obnox¬ 
ious  to  government,  and  the  accumulated 
hatred  which  had  been  entertained  for  the 
senior  partner  was  transferred,  apparently 
with  handsome  interest,  to  the  junior.  We 
can  conceive,  moreover,  that  men  in  power 
— having  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  abilities  to  rank  them 
among  the  decidedly  dangerous — snatched 
greedily  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
stroke  which  might  daunt  or  discourage  the 
youthful  editor.  He  was  in  fact  pitched 
upon  as  the  scape-goat  to  bear  much.  This 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  original  draught  of  the  brief 
delivered  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  : 

“  Thit  prosecution  is  carried  on  chiejly  with 
a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  meetings  of 
the  associated  clubs  in  Sheffield  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  convicting  the  prisoner,  it  will  go 
a  great  way  towards  curbing  the  insolence 
they  have  uniformly  manifested,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  since  the  late  acquittals.”  When  the 
wolf  has  his  eye  on  the  lamb,  the  most  inex¬ 
pugnable  syllogisms  on  the  part  of  the  fated 
victim  are  found  ineffective.  “  If  it  was  not 
you,  it  was  your  father,  and  that  is  all  one,” 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  final  and  unan¬ 
swerable  rejoinder  which  preluded  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  wolf’s  fangs  to  the  limbs  of 
the  unresisting  pleader ;  “  if  you  are  inno¬ 
cent,  your  partner  is  guilty,  and  it  is  all  one,” 
was,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Montgomery. 
The  proximate  circumstances  of  his  arrest 
and  conviction  are  worth  relating ;  they 
give  us  a  slight  but  clear  glance  into  the 
lime. 

Mr.  Gales,  during  the  time  of  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  printing  office  which  ultimately 
became  Mr.  Montgomery’s,  had  an  appren- 
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tice  concerning  whom  we  know  two  facts : 
the  first  is,  that  bis  name  was  Jack;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  he,  on  one  occasion,  being,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  of  patriotic  temper,  set  up  types  in  the 
office,  for  the  printing  of  a  certain  song — 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dromore — 
in  jubilant  commemoration  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bastille.  It  had  been  composed 
in  1792,  and  alluded,  in  denunciatory  patri¬ 
otic  tone,  to  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  under  Brunswick. 
The  types  set  up  by  Jack  were  not  taken 
down  by  that  personage,  but  remained 
standing  in  the  office  until  Mr.  Montgomery 
became  sole  editor  ;  the  precise  dale  of  Jack’s 
operations  we  cannot  fix.  About  a  month  af¬ 
ter  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
connection  with  the  “  Iris,”  a  ballad-seller  \ 
happened  to ‘pass  the  office-door;  a  printer 
in  the  establishment,  hearing  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  wares,  was  attracted  by  its  being 
in  the  voice  of  an  old  acquaintance  ;  he  called 
him  in,  and,  by  way  of  civility,  pointed  out 
to  him  Jack’s  songs,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  might  enable  him  to  turn  a  penny.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  ballad-seller 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  to  whom  the  printer  referred  him,  for  a 
certain  number  of  copies.  The  copies  were 
duly  received  and  paid  for.  “Two  months 
afterwards,”  we  quote  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
words,  “  one  of  the  town  constables  waited 
upon  me,  and  very  civilly  requested  that  I 
would  call  upon  him  at  his  residence  in  the 
adjacent  street.  Accordingly  I  went  thither, 
and  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  wanted 
to  see  me.  He  then  produced  a  magistrate’s 
warrant,  charging  me  with  having,  on  the 
16th  day  of  August  preceding,  printed  and 
published  a  certain  seditious  libel  respecting 
the  war  then  raging  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  French  government,  entitled  ‘A  Patriotic 
Song,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Belfast.’  I  was 
quite  puezled  to  comprehend  to  what  pro¬ 
duction  from  my  press  the  charge  alluded, 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  ballad-seller  oc¬ 
curring  to  me  at  the  moment.  Accordingly 
I  expressed  my  ignorance,  and  begged  to  see 
the  paper  that  contained  the  libel.  He  then 
showed  me  a  copy  of  the  song  which  1  had 
allowed  to  be  printed,  as  aforementioned,  at 
the  request  of  a  hawker  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before  nor  since.  I  said  immediately, 
*  I  recollect  that  very  well ;  but  this  song 
cannot  be  a  libel  on  the  present  war,  because 
it  was  published,  to  ray  knowledge,  long  be¬ 
fore  hostilities  between  England  and  France 
began  in  1793,  having  been  composed  for  an 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  destruction  of 


the  Bastille,  and  referring  solely  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  France  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  Ju¬ 
ly,  1792.’  That,  however,  was  a  question 
not  to  be  settled  between  the  constable  and 
me.  The  former,  on  further  inquiry,  told 
me  that  on  the  16th  of  August,  as  he  was 
going  down  the  High  Street,  he  observed  the 
aforesaid  ballad-monger,  and  heard  him  cry¬ 
ing,  *  Straws  to  sell !’  As  it  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  after  vagrants,  he  went  up  to  the 
man  and  bought  a  straw  of  him,  for  which 
he  paid  a  halfpenny  ;  but,  complaining  that 
it  was  a  dear  bargain,  the  other  gave  him 
one  of  these  songs  to  boot.  On  looking  at 
the  contents,  he  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  not  right  about  them  or  the  manner  of 
their  disposal.  Hereupon  he  told  the  chap¬ 
man  that  he  would  be  a  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  take  both  himself  and  his  stock 
into  safe  keeping.  The  prisoner,  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  going  to  jail,  immediately  in¬ 
formed  him  how,  where,  and  from  whom  he 
had  got  the  papers.  He  then  took  him  before 
a  magistrate,  who,  on  hearing  the  case,  com¬ 
mitted  the  culprit  to  Wakefield  House  of 
Correction  as  a  vagrant,  where  he  had  been 
detained  till  the  West  Riding  Sessions,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  it 
had  been  deemed  expedient  to  arrest  me  as 
the  principal  in  the  affair.  All  this  was  news 
to  me,  and  quite  as  unwelcome  as  it  was 
amusing  and  instructive.  The  trick  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  straw,  and  giving  something  not  worth 
one  with  it,  was  a  lesson  which,  having  never 
learned  before,  certainly  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  its  value  the  vast  stock  of  igno- 
I  ranee  of  the  world  with  which  I  had  set  out 
in  it ;  which,  however,  was  otherwise-so  rap¬ 
idly  diminishing  by  my  daily  experience,  that 
I  had  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  as  wise  in  my  generation  as 
the  people  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  then 
and  in  the  sequel.” 

This  august  and  momentous  matter — 
which,  among  other  imposing  results,  fur¬ 
nished  some  respectable  solicitor  with  a  bill 
of  costs  indorsed  "  Rex.  v.  Montgomery,  J. 
B.’s  bill,  £66  ;  8 ;  2d.” — afforded  occasion  for 
the  display  of  much  forensic  and  oratorical 
ability,  learned  gentlemen  perorating  for 
more  than  five  hours.  All  this  eloquence 
has  happily  passed  into  its  final  repose,  but 
its  result  was,  that  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
sentenced  to  “  three  months’  imprisonment 
in  the  Castle  of  York,  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds.”  This  was  not  the  last  time  Mr. 
Montgomery  experienced  the  effects  of  that 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
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public  authoriUes.  Within  a  short  period 
after  his  first  incarceration,  be  was  again 
brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  six  months* 
imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  to  paj  a  fine 
of  thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  to  give  se¬ 
curity  to  keep  the  peace  for  two  years. 
This  time,  if  not  equity,  there  was  at  least 
law  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  expresses  himself  as  on  the 
whole  satisfied. 

For  no  less  a  period  than  nine  months, 
then,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  was  James 
Montgomery  the  inmate  of  a  prison.  It  did 
not  break  his  heart ;  and  in  two  epistles  to  a 
friend,  published  under  the  inviting  title  of 
“The  Pleasures  of  Imprisonment,’” he  gives 
a  graphic,  interesting,  and  hearty  account  of 
his  daily  proceedings.  An  extract  or  two 
from  this  clever  yeu  a  esprit  cannot  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  readers ;  it  is  a  good  instance  of  a 
brave  heart  looking  a  sour  fortune  resolutely 
in  the  face,  and  dinging  at  her,  from  merry 
eye,  quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,  un¬ 
til  the  answering  smile  is  forced  to  kindle  on 
her  cheek : — 

“  You  ask,  my  friend,  and  well  yon  may. 

You  ask  me  how  I  spend  the  day. 

I’ll  tell  you  in  unstudied  rhyme 
How  wisely  I  befool  my  time : 

Expect  not  wit  nor  fancy,  then. 

In  this  effusion  of  my  pen ; 

These  idle  lines — they  might  be  worse — 
Are  simple  prose  in  simple  verse. 

Each  morning,  then,  at  five  o’clock. 

The  adamantine  doors  unlock ; 

Bolts,  bars,  and  portals,  crash  and  thunder ; 
The  gates  of  iron  burst  asunder ; 

Hinges  that  creak,  and  keys  that  jingle, 
With  clattering  chains  in  concert  mingle; 
So  sweet  the  din,  your  dainty  ear 
For  joy  would  break  its  drum  to  hear ; 
While  my  dull  organs,  at  the  sound, 

Rest  in  tranquillity  profound : 

Fantastic  dreams  amuse  my  brain, 

And  waft  my  spirit  home  again. 

Though  captive  all  day  long,  ’tis  true. 

At  night  I  am  as  free  as  you ; 

Not  ramparts  high,  nor  dungeons  deep. 

Can  hold  me  when  I’m  fast  asleep. 

But  everything  is  good  in  season  ; 

I  dream  at  large — and  wake  in  prison. 

Yet  think  not,  sir,  I  lie  too  late ; 

I  rise  as  early  even  as  eight : 

Ten  hours  of  drowsiness  are  plenty. 

Fur  any  man,  in  four-and-twenty. 

You  smile — and  yet  ’tis  nobly  done. 

I’m  but  five  hours  behind  the  sun ! 

When  dress’d,  I  to  the  yard  repair. 

And  breakfast  on  the  pur?  fresh  air ; 
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But  though  this  choice  Castalian  cheer 
Keeps  both  the  head  and  stomach  clear. 

For  reasons  strong  enough  with  me, 

I  mend  the  meal  with  toast  and  tea. 

Now,  air  and  fame,  as  poets  sing. 

Are  both  the  same,  the  self-same  thing. 

Yet  bards  are  not  chameleons  quite, 

And  heavenly  food  is  very  light : 

Who  ever  dined  or  supp’d  on  fame. 

And  went  to  bed  upon  a  name  7 

*  «  *>  * 

At  half-past  ten,  or  thereabout. 

My  eyes  are  all  upon  the  scout. 

To  see  the  lounging  postboy  come 
With  letters  or  with  news  from  home. 
Believe  it,  on  a  captive’s  word. 

Although  the  doctrine  seems  absurd. 

The  paper  messengers  of  friends 
For  ab^nce  almost  make  amends. 

But,  if  you  think  I  jest  or  lie. 

Come  to  York  Castle,  sir,  and  try.” 

The  following  is  in  a  different  strain,  but 
no  less  replete  with  cleverness  and  hilarity ; 
the  thought  is  worked  out  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  there  is  an  airy  picturesqueness  in 
the  sketching,  which  characterizes  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  best  manner ; — 

“  Sometimes  to  fairy-land  I  rove ; 

Those  iron  rails  become  a  grove ; 

These  stately  buildings  fall  away 
To  moss-grown  cottages  of  clay; 

Debtors  are  changed  to  jolly  swains, 

Who  pipe  and  whistle  on  the  plaino; 

Yon  felons  grim  with  fetters  bound 
Are  satyrs  wild  with  garlands  crown’d  ; 

Their  clanking  chains  are  wreaths  of  flowers  ; 
Their  horrid  cells  ambrosial  bo  v^rs; 

The  oaths,  expiring  on  their  toiigues. 

Are  metamorphosed  into  .songs : 

While  wretched  female  prisoners,  lo  ! 

Are  Dian’s  nymphs  of  virgin  snow. 

Those  hideous  walls  with  verdure  shoot ; 
These  pillars  ber.d  with  blushing  fruit; 

That  dunghill  swells  into  a  mountain ; 

The  pump  becomes  a  purling  fountain : 

The  noisome  smoke  of  yonder  mills 
The  circling  air  with  fragrance  fills; 

This  horsepond  spreads  into  a  lake. 

And  swans  of  ducks  and  geese  I  make: 
Sparrows  are  changed  to  turtle-doves, 

That  bill  and  coo  their  pretty  loves; 

Wagtails,  turn’d  thrushes,  charm  the  vales. 
And  tomtits  sing  like  nightingales. 

No  more  the  wind  through  key-holes  whistles. 
But  sighs  on  beds  of  pinks  and  thistles; 

The  rattling  rain,  that  beats  without, 

And  gurgles  down  the  leaden  spout, 

In  light  delicious  dew  distils. 

And  melts  away  in  amber  rills; — 

Elysium  rises  on  the  green. 

And  health  and  beauty  crown  the  scene.” 

“  Rex.  V.  Montgomery”  appears  not  to 
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have  had  a  very  effective  victory ;  the  young 
heart  shows  no  symptom  of  breakage.  Pri¬ 
sons,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  no  terrors  6t  to 
tame  the  energy  or  restrain  the  flights  of 
genius.  Sunnier  painting  of  the  smiling 
motherly  face  of  nature,  or  more  melodious¬ 
ly-flowing  harmony  than  delight  us  in  Leigh 
Hunt’s  “  Story  of  Rimini,”  it  were  a  fastidi¬ 
ous  critic  who  would  desire ;  and  a  spright- 
lier  or  heartier  running  fire  of  smart  wit 
than  pervades  the  far-famed  “  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax,”  it  were  difficult  to  find ;  yet  both 
of  them  were  written  in  prison.  The  elo¬ 
quent  perorators  who  congratulated  them¬ 
selves  on  the  success  of  their  piquant  and 

ftersuasive  pleadings,  must  have  looked  a 
ittle  abashed  when  their  victim,  audaciously 
unrepentant,  published  the  small  series  of 
poems  entitled  '*  Prison  Amusements.” 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  finally  released  from  prison,  and  recom¬ 
menced  his  editorial  functions. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
hitherto,  we  cannot  fail  being  much  struck 
with  the  elastic  irrepressible  strength  of  bis 
nature.  Scorning  the  confinement  of  a 
“  small  retail  concern,”  he  burst  its  bonds 
in  early  boyhood,  impelled  by  the  half-con¬ 
scious  power  which  lay  within  him,  and  lured 
by  the  shadowy  air  castles  of  fame  to  which 
young  Hope  so  confidently  pointed  in  the 
distance.  The  palaces,  which  looked  so  fair 
and  so  easy  of  access,  of  course  dissolved  on 
approach,  and  left  the  young  straggler  on 
the  arid  sand.  But  be  flinched  not ;  he 
fought  on ;  and,  in  a  period  which  may  be 
considered  remarkably  short,  he  cleared  his 
way  to  an  honorable  standing-point.  Then 
they  threw  him  into  prison ;  surely  that 
would  daunt  the  young  enthusiast.  It  did 
not  daunt  him.  He  had  his  dog  “  Billy,” 
the  kindest  of  four-footed  friends;  and  there 
was  “  Ralph” — 

“  A  raven  grim,  in  black  and  blue, 

As  arch  a  knave  as  e’er  you  knew ; 

Who  hops  about  with  broken  pinions, 

And  thinks  these  walls  his  own  dominions. 
This  wag  a  mortal  foe  to  Bill  is ; 

They  fight  like  Hector  and  Achilles.” 

Besides  all  which,  his  fancy  could  at  any 
moment  convert  the  felons  into  satyrs,  and 
the  felonesses  into  Dian’s  nymph?  of  virgin 
snow.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  found 
a  matter  of  extreme  diflSculty  to  break  his 
spirit;  and  finally,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  At  first  there  was 
“  ferocious  exultation”  over  his  “  fall ;”  but, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ferocious  exalta¬ 


tion  had  to  feed  itself  on  ”  Prison  Amuse¬ 
ments”  and  the  like,  it  subsided  into  a  low 
moan  or  growl,  and  finally  deceased.  "  They 
were  mistaken,”  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  with 
pardonable  pride,  “  and  so  soon,  as  well  as  so 
thoroughly,  were  they  convinced  of  their 
mistake,  that  from  that  day  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  I  ever  again  experienced  any  annoyance 
from  one  of  them.  Twice,  indeed,  in  later 
years,  I  was  menaced  with  legal  visitation 
from  persons  who  did  not  avow  themselves 
openly,  but  who,  when  they  might  have 
fought,  exercised  ‘  the  best  part  of  valor,* 
and  in  their  'discretion’  let  me  alone.” 
Whether  let  alone  or  not,  Mr.  Montgomery 
put  his  arm  to  the  wheel  with  determined 
energy ;  and,  gradually  quelling  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  opposition,  he  went  on  with  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friendship  and  of  fame, 
until  he  became  an  object  of  pride  and  res¬ 
pect  to  his  townsmen.  In  1825,  he  with¬ 
drew  from  the  discharge  of  editorial  func¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  *'  Iris,”  and  on 
that  occasion  he  issued  a  farewell  address  to 
his  readers,  from  which  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  glance  at  his  mode  of  conducting 
the  journal ;  it  is  the  honest,  plain-spoken 
declaration  of  an  upright  man,  free  alike  from 
the  blustering  pretension  of  conceit,  and  the 
affected  modesty  of  sentimental  self-depreci¬ 
ation  :  “  From  the  first  moment  when  I  be¬ 
came  the  director  of  a  public  journal,  1  took 
my  own  ground ;  I  have  stood  upon  it 
through  many  years  of  changes,  and  I  rest 
by  it  this  day,  as  having  afforded  me  a  shel¬ 
ter  through  the  far  greater  portion  of  my 
life,  and  yet  offering  me  a  grave  when  I  shall 
no  longer  have  a  part  in  anything  done  under 
the  sun.  And  this  was  my  ground :  a  plain 
determination — come  wind  or  sun,  come  fire 
or  water — to  do  what  was  right.  I  lay 
stress  upon  the  purpose,  not  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  ;  for  that  was  the  pole-star  to  which 
my  compass  was  pointed,  though  with  con- 
sideroble  variation  of  the  needle ;  for,  through 
characteristic  weakness,  perversity  of  under¬ 
standing,  or  self-sufficiency,  1  have  often 
erred,  failed,  and  been  overcome  by  tempta¬ 
tion  on  the  wearisome  pilgrimage  through 
which  I  have  toiled — now  struggling ‘through 
the  Slough  of  Despondency,’  then  fighting 
with  evil  spirits  in  the  'Valley  of  Humilia¬ 
tion  ;’  more  than  once  escaping  martyrdom 
from  ‘  Vanity  Fair;’  and  once  at  least  (I  will 
not  say  when)  a  prisoner  in  '  Doubting  Cas¬ 
tle,’  under  the  discipline  of  '  Giant  Despair.* 
Now,  though  I  am  not  writing  this  addrem 
in  one  of  the  shepherd’s  tents  on  the  '  De¬ 
lectable  Mountains,*  yet,  like  Banyan*s 
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Cbaistian,  I  can  look  back  on  the  past,  with 
all  its  anxieties,  trials,  and  conflicts,  thankful 
that  it  is  past.  Of  the  future  I  have  little 
foresight,  and  I  desire  none  with  respect  to 
this  life,  being  content  that  *  shadows,  clouds, 
and  darkness  dwell  upon  it,’  if  I  yet  may 
hope  that  ‘at  evening  time  there  will  be 
light.’  ” 

Of  Mr,  Montgomery’s  career  since  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life,  it  is  not  requisite 
for  us  to  speak ;  and  it  remains  only  to  state, 
in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum  from  her  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment — a  very  happy  change,  creditable  to 
both  parties,  since  those  old  days  of  “  Doubt¬ 
ing  Castle”  and  “  Prison  Amusements.” 
We  shall  now  briefly  survey  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  character  as  a  poet,  availing  ourselves, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  light  which  may  be 
reflected  from  his  poetic  eflbrts  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  compositions  upon  his 
general  character. 

James  Montgomery  was  an  early  rhym- 
ster.  An  intense  desire  of  fame  possessed 
him  in  his  boyhood,  and  prompted  his  run¬ 
ning  away  from  Fulneck.  With  assiduous 
and  unresting  endeavor,  he  pursued  the 
phantom,  and  found  himself  led  farther  and 
farther  into  the  morass.  Fame  would  not 
come,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  sunk  from  the 
enthusiastic  ardors  of  youth  into  moody  dis- 
piritment,  and  an  almost  total  distrust  of 
poetry.  He  still  had  enough  of  vital  fire 
left  to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  his  office 
duties;  but  the  flights  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  soft  dalliance  of  the  muse,  had  given 
place  to  despondeney,  and  something  very 
like  chagrin.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  a 
radical  defect,  a  deep-lying  taint,  in  the 
whole  mental  condition  and  equipment  with 
which  he  commenced.  We  cannot  recognize 
any  deep  enthusiasm  for  beauty  on  its  own 
account,  such  as  so  mightily  thrilled  the 
breast  of  Shelley  or  Keats ;  nor  was  there 
that  which  moral  earnestness  imparts,  a  su¬ 
periority  to  temporary  or  even  lasting  disap¬ 
pointment.  There  was  this  radical  displace¬ 
ment:  the  motive  power  came  from  without, 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  certain  desirable 
entity,  called  fame ;  we  cannot  discern  that 
inward  enthusiasm  which  renders  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows  well-nigh  indifferent  to  the  rapt 
and  irrepressible  bard ;  we  cannot  see  that 
indwelling  power,  at  once  the  pledge  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  warrant  for  effort,  which  impels 
its  possessor  to  utter  his  thoughts  in  song. 
This  deep-lying  morbidity  in  our  youthful 
bard  took  the  outward  shape  of  a  feverish 


restlessness,  a  sort  of  mania,  which  nothing 
but  fame  could  allay  or  satisfy.  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  telling  \is  of  bis  utmost  aberration, 
thus  confirms  and  illustrates  our  remarks  : — 
“  The  renown  which  I  found  to  be  unattain¬ 
able  at  that  time,  by  legitimate  poetry,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  secure  by  such  means  as  made 
many  of  my  contemporaries  notorious.  I 
wrote  verse  in  the  doggerel  strain  of  Peter 
Pindar,  and  prose  sometimes  in  imitation  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  occasionally  in 
the  strange  style  of  the  German  plays  and 
romances  then  in  vogue.  Effort  after  effort 
failed.  A  Providence  of  disappointment 
shut  every  door  in  my  face  by  which  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  my  way  to  a  dishonorable 
fame.  Disheartened,  at  length,  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  I  gave  myself  up  to  indolence  and 
apathy,  and  lost  seven  years  of  that  part  of 
my  youth  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  active  and  profitable,  in  alternate  list¬ 
lessness  and  despondency,  using  no  further 
exertions  in  my  ofiSce  affairs  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  up  my  credit  under  heavy  pe¬ 
cuniary  obligations,  and  gradually,  though 
slowly,  to  liquidate  them.’  We  venture  to 
say  that  those  seven  years  were  by  no  means 
lost.  Disappointment,  trial,  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  failure,  are  a  valuable  discipline  for 
any  man.  In  this  period  of  comparative 
rest,  Mr.  Montgomery’s  powers  had  time  to 
strengthen,  amplify,  and  settle  ;  his  resolves 
became  firmer,  his  energy  more  enduring, 
and  his  whole  manhood  more  fully  devd- 
oped.  The  first  wild  herbage  fell  swiftly 
enough  into  decay — into  total  forgetfulness 
and  dissolution ;  and  lo !  in  the  fresh  beauty 
of  a  second  spring,  there  arose  upon  its  de¬ 
cayed  masses  a  healthy  and  umbrageous 
foliage.  About  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  once  more  attempted  to  draw  a  strain 
of  true  and  noble  beauty  from  his  almost 
forsaken  lyre.  He  swept  the  strings  with  a 
strength  which  he  had  never  before  shown, 
and  his  courage  revived  as  he  listened  to  the 
music.  Besides,  there  was  no  lack  of  “ap¬ 
plauses,”  and  these,  from  all  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  have  always  exercised  perhaps 
too  powerful  an  influence  on  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery.  The  result  was,  that  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  laurel  crown  with  a  more  resolute  and 
a  nobler  ambition  than  heretofore ;  and  on 
his  banner,  under  which  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
he  inscribed  the  motto — “  Give  me  an  honest 
fame,  or  give  me  none.” 

To  investigate  the  question,  how  far  is 
fame,  even  honest  fame,  a  lawful  motive  to 
poetic  exertion,  would  lead  us  far.  We 
mean  not  to  investigate  it.  SufiBce  it  to  say 
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that  one  grand  result  of  that  strange  sjnapa- 
tbetic  affinity  which,  underlying,  as  it  were, 
our  personality,  links  us  so  mysteriously  and 
so  closely  with  those  around  us,  is  the  in-  . 
bom  desire,  stronger  in  some  than  in  others, 
but  existing  in  all,  to  win  the  praise  and  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men.  This  is  that 
strength  of  weak  and  ignoble  minds,  and  that 
infirmity  of  strong  and  noble  minds,  called 
the  love  of  fame.  Assuredly,  there  is  a  no¬ 
bler  motive  than  fame  of  any  sort ;  and  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  have  been  mighty, 
just  as  they  have  been  able  to  rise  above  the 
opinion  of  their  contemporaries,  and  appeal 
to  their  God  above,  and  to  their  own  hearts 
within.  But,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  very  noblest,  surveying  mankind  as 
stretching  forward  into  the  dim  vistas  of  fu¬ 
turity,  have  not  been  fired  by  an  earnest  as¬ 
piration  after  that  fame,  which  would  render 
their  names  household  words  to  the  latest 
generations.  Milton,  we  well  know,  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  mighty  stimulus  which 
he  derived  from  the  idea  that  mankind  might 
not  easily  let  what  he  sung  perish.  The  as¬ 
piration  after  an  honest  fame,  when  used  and 
not  abused,  must,  we  think,  be  pronounced 
a  sound  human  emotion  ;  in  the  noblest  type 
of  humanity,  it  must  be  subordinated,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  independence  to  it,  and  the 
ower  of  rising  above  it,  mark  the  loftiest 
uman  development. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  manhood  had  now,  as 
far  as  we  can  gather,  attained  its  ultimate 
development :  fame  he  still  ardently  desired, 
and  we  say  not  that  it  was  not  still  too  con¬ 
stantly  present  to  his  mind  ns  a  motive 
power,  but  an  honest  fame  it  must  be  ;  and, 
girding  up  his  loins,  he  commenced  a  new 
poetic  career.  “The  Wanderer  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  other  Poems,”  were  published 
early  in  1806.  We  understand  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  inform  us  in  his  preface,  that  the 
“  Wanderer  of  Switzerland”  was  commenced 
in  1803  ;  that  is,  about  the  time  when  he  at¬ 
tained  to  the  firmer  standing-point  upon 
which  we  saw  him.  We  shall  not  pronounce 
the  poem  free  from  defects;  we  shall  not 
claim  for  it  either  profound  passion  or  lofty 
ideal  beauty ;  but  it  is  rich  in  promise,  it  is 
full  of  vigor  and  fire,  and  occasionally  rises 
into  a  really  lofty  strain.  If  not  singularly 
original,  it  is  not  fantastical ;  and  in  those 
days,  when  commonplace  haunts  our  bards 
as  a  phantom  of  horror,  how  many  instances 
have  we  had  of  that  false  and  palling  sem¬ 
blance  of  originality — fantasticality  !  The 
following  lines,  in  which  the  Swiss  wanderer 
describes  his  birthplace,  and  the  first  irrup¬ 


tion  of  French  tyranny  upon  his  native  land, 
were  never  written  by  an  every-day  bard ; — 

“  Stranger-friend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek, 

Tell  a  mystery  of  woe, 

Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

Not  the  pangs  of  “  hope  deferr’d,” 

My  tormented  bosom  tear ; — 

On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr’d, 

Scowls  the  spectre  of  Despair. 

Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise, 

Height  o’er  height  stupendous  hurl’d, 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies. 

Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 

Bom  in  Freedom’s  eagle  nest. 

Rock’d  by  whirlwii^s  in  their  rage. 

Nursed  at  Freedom’s  stormy  breast, 

Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

High  o’er  Underwalden’s  vale, 

Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom ; 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail. 

O’er  a  sea  of  mountains  borne: 

There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep’d  upon  my  father’s  farm  : — 

Oh  !  it  was  a  happy  spot. 

Rich  in  every  rural  charm ! 

There  mv  life,  a  silent  stream, 

Glid  along,  yet  seem’d  at  rest; 

Lovely  as  an  infant’s  dream 
On  the  waking  mother’s  breast; 

Till  the  storm  that  wreck’d  the  world. 

In  its  horrible  career. 

Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl’d 

All  tnis  aching  heart  held  dear. 

On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stroke : 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 

All  submitted  to  the  yoke.” 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  small  volume  met  with 
speedy  and  extensive  popularity ;  edition 
upon  edition  was  called  for;  whereupon,  a 
very  mighty  little  critic  thought  it  his  duty 
to  mankind  and  to  posterity,  and  perchance 
also  to  his  tailor,  to  pounce  upon  the  said 
volume  from  his  dim  turret.  He  did  pounce  ; 
and  smarter  critical  small-talk  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  needs  not  to  be: — “We  took  com¬ 
passion  upon  Mr.  Montgomery,  on  his  first 
appearance,  conceiving  him  to  be  some  slen¬ 
der  youth  of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with 
weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental 
ensigns,  and  other  provincial  literati,  and 
tempted,  in  that  situation,  to  commit  a  fee¬ 
ble  outrage  on  the  public,  of  which  the  re¬ 
collection  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment 
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k  third  edition,  however,  is  too  alarming  to  | 
be  passed  over  in  silence ;  and  though  we 
are  perfectly  persuaded  that,  in  less  than 
three  years,  nobody  will  know  the  name  of 
the  ‘  Wanderer  of  Switrerland,'  or  of  any 
of  the  other  poems  in  this  collection,  still  we 
think  ourselves  called  upon  to  interfere,  to 
prevent,  in  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  the  intermediate  preva¬ 
lence  of  so  distressing  an  epidemic.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  numbers  of  ingenuous 
youth  may  be  led  to  expose  themselves  in 
public,  by  the  success  of  this  performance,” 
&C.  This  invaluable  guardian  of  ingenuous 
youth  published  his  lucubrations  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review,”  of  January,  1807. 
We  trust  that  he  lived,  and  had  lost  none  of 
his  estimable  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  when,  after  the  appearance  of 
a  thirteenth  edition  of  the  poems  which  so 
alarmed  him,  Mr.  Montgomery  remarked, 

“  When  a  giant  of  twenty-horse  power  un¬ 
dertakes  ‘  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,’ 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  misses  his  aim,  and 
stuns  his  own  arm  by  the  violence  of  the  first 
stroke ;  while  the  silly  insect  flits  away,  to 
the  delight  of  ‘  it  is  hard  to  say  what  num¬ 
bers  of  ingenuous  youth,’  who  have  been 
'  led  to  expose  themselves  in  public,’  on  so  | 
august  an  occasion  irreverently  shouting — 
Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur. 
Publius  Syrus.” 

We  find  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
and  abstain  from  commenting  at  any  length 
upon  Mr.  Montgomery’s  other  poems.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  principal  is  “The  West  In¬ 
dies  a  poem  in  four  parts,  in  celebration 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  by  the  British  legislature.  This  was 
a  subject  on  which  the  author  had  very  de¬ 
cided  opinions,  and  very  deep  feelings.  In 
his  poem  he  gives  expression  to  both.  There 
is  a  fervor,  an  intensity  as  of  youthful  energy, 
in  its  stanzas ;  there  is  occasionally  very  vivid, 
and,  one  might  venture  to  say,  even  gorgeous 
description ;  the  sincere  intensity  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  feeling  has  an  exciting  effect  upon  the 
reader ;  and,  if  there  is  not  much  of  rhythm 
or  varying  melody,  the  ear  is  certainly  never 
offended  by  the  lines.  The  “  candid  critic,” 
however,  who  gently  hinted  to  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  that  the  versification  suggested  the 
idea  of  “  loud  speaking,”  will  be  opposed  by 
no  one  whom  excessive  admiration  has  not 
blinded ;  it  is  certainly  in  parts  rather  rhetor¬ 
ical  than  poetic. 


"  'The  World  before  the  Flood  ”  is  a  poem 
of  a  purely  imaginative  kind ;  it  possesses  all 
the  beauties  of  Mr.  Montgomery e  style,  and 
is  not  free  from  its  defects.  The  following 
description  is  a  bold  effort,  and  required  a 
strong  hand  to  do  it  with  such  power : — 

“Here  Jubal  paused;  for  grim  before  him  lay. 
Couch’d  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey, 

With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 

Fix’d  like  the  gazing  serpent’s  on  the  lyre. 

An  awful  form,  that  through  the  gloom  appear’d 
Half  brute,  half  human ;  whose  terrific  beard. 

And  hoary  flakes  of  long  dishevell’d  hair. 

Like  eagle’s  plumage  ruffled  by  the  air. 

Veil’d  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace. 
Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  face, 
Deep-plough’dby  time,  and  ghastly  pale  with  woes. 
That  goaded  till  remorse  to  madness  rose: 
Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fled  his  home. 

With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam; 

Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind. 
No  art  could  tame  him,  and  nochains  could  bind ; 
Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 
Mildew  and  blast  on  his  unsheltered  head; 

His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon, 

His  heart  was  wither’d  by  the  cold  night  moon. 
’Twas  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations.  ” 


besides  a  large  number  of  smaller  pieces ; 
they  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity. 

We  cannot  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close 
without  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery  has  performed.  Early  inured  to  hardship 
and  toil,  he  struggled  long  and  dauntlessly, 
until,  at  an  early  age,  he  attained  an  honor¬ 
able  and  important  station  in  society.  During 
the  noontide  of  his  years,  unallured  into 
dreamy  indolence  by  the  smiles  of  the  Muses, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  manly  energy,  to 
the  prosaic,  but  honorable  and  responsible 
task  of  conducting  a  newspaper.  He  pleaded 
with  zeal,  and  with  what  honest  insight  be 
possessed,  all  those  great  social  changes 
which  met  his  approval.  Withal,  he  found 
time  to  utter  strains  of  song  which  would 
have  been  pointed  to  with  pride  as  the  whole 
work  of  many  a  lifetime,  which  have  been 
such  as  to  spread  his  name  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  which  have  won  him  a  place 
in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  thousands  among 
his  countrymen.  Well  does  it  beseem  us  to 
twine  this  slender  laurel  about  his  honored 
and  patriarchal  brows ! 
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Thk  learned  Jesuit,  Hardoub,  in  his  work 
upon  Chronology  and  Coins,  published  in 
1696,  somewhat  startled  the  weak  minds  of 
his  readers  by  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
ancient  history,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  learned 
men  of  the  present  day,  through  the  delight¬ 
ful  agency  of  Doctor  Goldsmith  and  others, 
had  been  entirely  re-manufactured  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  the  aid  of  the  works 
of  Homer,  Her^otus,  Cicero,  Pliny,  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satires  and  Epis¬ 
tles  of  Horace — the  only  works  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  belonged  to  antiquity — the 
Bucolics,  and  the  ..^neid  of  Virgil,  the  Odes, 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace,  and  all  the 
collection  of  poets,  historians,  and  ancient 
writers  in  general,  whom  we  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  addicted  to  admiring,  having  b^n, 
according  to  the  same  veracious  authority, 
fabricated  by  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
much  more  attention  to  such  erudite  specu¬ 
lations  as  that  of  our  friend,  the  Jesuit,  than 
they  deserve ;  but  the  other  day,  “  a  very 
modem  instance" — that  of  the  Shelley  for¬ 
geries — set  us  wondering  upon  the  subject 
of  literary  mysliheation  in  general.  The 
Jesuitical  hypothesis  presented  itself  with 
more  than  usual  force,  and  led  us  insensibly, 
through  a  long  catalogue  of  impostures,  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  which  we  will  note 
for  the  beneht  of  our  readers. 

Before  the  Revival  of  Letters,  errors,  such 
as  those  in  question,  were  made  through 
ignorance ;  but  after  that  period — as  befitted 
a  more  advanced  degree  of  civilization — it  was 
by  fraudulent  means  that  the  learned  were 
misled.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  mystify  one  another.  In  maqy  cases,  the 
onljr  motive  seems  to  have  been  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  some  personal  whim,  or  the  bewil¬ 
derment  of  some  literary  associate.  But  we 
now  and  then  find  examples  of  elaborate  at¬ 
tempts  to  misrepresent  history,  and  to  con¬ 
fuse  names  and  dates  to  a  most  mischievous 
extent. 

Of  the  latter  class,  a  very  large  number  of 
forgeries  and  fictions  were  concocted  for 
political  purposes.  Among  these  may  be 
included  the  false  Decretals  of  Isidore,  which 


were  forged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  and,  for  eight  hundred  years, 
formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Canon 
Law,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  even  the 
faith  of  Christianity  ;  the  deception  of  young 
Maitland,  who,  in  order  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  the  association  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
drew  up  a  pretended  conference  between  him, 
Knox,  and  others,  in  which  they  were  made 
to  plan  the  dethronement  of  the  young  king, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  regent  in  his 
place ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  bloody  Colo¬ 
nel  Kirk,"  related  by  Hume  and  others, 
which  was  originally  told  of  a  very  different 
person  in  a  previous  age. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  deceptions 
of  the  kind  seem  to  have  been  contrived  with¬ 
out  any  other  object  than  the  mere  artistic 
love  of  ingenuity,  to  which  the  credulity  or 
mystification  of  the  learned  was  a  fiattering 
and  irresistible  tribute. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  of  a  very  mischievous  class  of  literary 
impostors  was  Annius  of  Viterbo.  Annius 
published  a  pretended  collection  of  historians 
of  the  remotest  antiquity,  some  of  whose 
names  had  descended  to  us  in  the  works  of 
ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves 
had  been  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined 
commentaries  to  confirm  their  authority,  by 
passages  from  well-known  authors.  These, 
at  first,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learned ; 
the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor — one  of 
which  was  his  mistaking  the  right  name  of 
the  historian  he  forged — were  gradually  de¬ 
tected,  and  at  length  the  imposture  was  ap¬ 
parent.  The  pretended  originals  were  more 
remarkable  for  their  number  than  their  vol¬ 
ume,  for  the  whole  collection  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages, 
which  lessened  the  difficulty  of  the  forgery  ; 
while  the  commentaries,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  published,  must  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured  at  the  same  time  as  the  text.  In  favor 
of  Annius,  the  high  rank  he  occupied  at  the 
Roman  court,  his  irreproachable  conduct,  the 
declaration  that  he  bad  recovered  some  of 
these  fragments  at  Mantua,  and  that  others 
bad  come  from  Armenia,  induced  many  to 
credit  these  pseudo-historians.  A  literary 
war  was  soon  kindled.  One  historian  died  of 
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grief  for  having  raised  his  elaborate  specula¬ 
tions  on  these  fabulous  originals ;  and  their 
credit  was  at  length  so  much  reduced,  that 
Pignoria  and  Maffei  both  announced  to  their 
readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their 
works  to  the  pretended  writers  of  Annius. 
Yet,  to  the  present  hour,  these  presumed  for¬ 
geries  are  not  always  given  up.  The  prob¬ 
lem  remains  unsolved ;  and  the  silence  of 
Annius,  in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as 
what  be  affirmed  when  alive,  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  intended  to 
laugh  at  the  world  by  these  fairy  tales  of  the 
giants  of  antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  as  pre¬ 
served  by  Eusebius,  may  be  classed  among 
these  ancient  writings  as  a  forgery,  and  has 
been  equally  rejected  and  defended. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Annius  received  a  supposed  confir¬ 
mation  in  some  pretended  remains  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  which  were  dug  up  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Inghirami  family.  These  remains — which 
were  Etruscan — consisted  of  inscriptions,  and 
some  fragments  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 
Curtius  Inghirami  had  no  doubt  of  their  au¬ 
thenticity,  and  published  a  quarto  volume  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pages  in  their  support. 
Nevertheless,  they  bore  self-evident  marks  of 
modern  times.  There  were  uncial  letters 
which  no  one  knew  ;  but  these  were  said  to 
be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan  characters : 
it  was  more  difficult  to  defend  the  small 
italic  letter,  for  they  were  not  used  in  the  age 
assigned  to  them ;  besides  which  there  were 
dots  on  the  letter  i,  a  custom  not  practised 
until  the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was 
copied  from  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
Breviary.  But,  Inghirami  replied,  that  the 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of 
the  college  of  the  Etrurian  augurs,  who  alone 
was  permitted  to  draw  his  materials  from 
the  archives. 

The  only  conjecture  respecting  the  origin 
of  these  “  antiquities,”  that  has  any  reason¬ 
able  foundation,  is,  that  they  were  manufac¬ 
tured  by  one  of  the  Inghirami  family  ;  who, 
some  fifty  years  previously,  had  been  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  who  might  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  family  estate. 

The  writing  of  Christopher  Columbus  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  furnished  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  fraudulent  ingenuity.  The  Prayer- 
W>k  presented  to  him  by  the  Pope,  and 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  repub¬ 
lic,  contains  a  codicil,  purporting  to  be  in  his 
own  hand-writing ;  but  which,  apparently  on 
very  good  grounds,  has  been  prcn'iunced  a 
forgery.  Only  the  other  day  we  were  told 


of  a  bottle  having  been  picked  up  at  sea, 
containing,  it  was  alleged,  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  discoverer  him¬ 
self.  This  last  appears  to  be  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  performance  of  our  friends  the  Americans 
— not  very  ingeniously  contrived,  and  classi¬ 
fied  by  comparison  with  other  perversions 
of  human  dexterity,  not  rising  much  beyond 
the  dignity  of  a  hoax. 

Petrarch’s  first  meeting  with  Laura  took 
place  in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  on  a  Good 
Friday,  the  sixth  of  April,  1327,  so  says  the 
well-known  inscription  in  Petrarch’s  Virgil. 
Alas  for  the  belief  of  our  youth  !  This  fa¬ 
mous  inscription  is  said  to  be  a  forgery.  The 
sixth  of  April,  1327,  had,  it  seems,  the  per¬ 
verseness  to  fall  upon  a  Monday.  But  facts 
and  figures  are  proverbially  impertinent.  The 
forger  seems  to  have  rather  obtusely  misun¬ 
derstood  the  second  sonnet  in  the  printed 
editions  (which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
MS.),  and  never  to  have  got  so  far  as  the 
ninety-first  sonnet,  which  would  have  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  the  meeting  took  place,  not  in  a 
church,  but  in  a  meadow.  The  Laura  of 
Sa4e,  moreover,  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the 
Laura  of  Petrarch,  but  Laura  De  Baux,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaucluse,  who  died 
young,  like  all  those  “  whom  the  gods  love,” 
and  died,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for  Petrarch’s 
sake,  unmarried. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  fiction  upon  the  world,  fail  most  egregi- 
ously.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  nevertheless 
deeply  planned  scheme  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Valiidre  and  the  Abb^de  St.  Leger.  These 
two  notabilities  attempted  to  palm  ofif  upon 
the  great  bibliopolist  De  Bure,  a  copy  of  a 
work  which  had  long  existed  in  name,  but  of 
which  no  person  had  ever  seen  a  copy.  This 
was  the  De  Tribut  Impostoribut.  A  work 
with  this  name  was  manufactured  by  the 
Duke  and  the  Abb6,  who  caused  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Gothic  character,  with  the 
date  of  1598.  Their  intention  was  to  sell 
copies  of  it  by  degrees,  at  very  high  prices ; 
and  De  Bure  was  honored  by  being  made  the 
subject  of  their  first  experiment.  That  learn¬ 
ed  man,  however,  at  once  discovered  the 
cheat,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  concoc- 
tors  was  most  signal.  De  Bure  made  two 
enemies  by  this  piece  of  sagacity  ;  who  sub¬ 
sequently  attempted  to  write  down  bis  repu¬ 
tation. 

Spain  has  produced  several  very  accom¬ 
plished  forgers.  About  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  Jesuit,  named  Jerome 
Romain  Higuera,  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  up  for  the  silence  of  the  historians 
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on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Spain.  By  the  aid  of  popular  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  of  every  kind  of  document  which 
he  could  collect,  he  composed  several  chron¬ 
icles,  and  ascribed  the  most  important  of 
them  to  Flavius  Dexter,  an  historian  cited 
by  St.  Jerome,  but  whose  histories  were  lost. 
He  made  a  conhdant  of  Torialba,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  his  order  ;  who,  going  to  Germa¬ 
ny,  lost  no  time  in  announcing  that  he  had 
found  in  the  library  of  Fulde  an  authentic 
MS.  containing  the  chronicles  in  (question. 
The  Jesuits  believed  this  story,  and  Torialba 
addressed  a  copy  of  the  MS.  to  Calderon,  who 
published  it  at  Saragossa  (4to.  1619),  under 
the  title  of  Fragmentum  (Jhronid  FI.  Dextri, 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Afaximi,  et  Additionibui 
S.  Branlionit  et  Helecani.  Higuera,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  enlighten  various 
parts  of  this  work  by  notes,  did  not  live  to  see 
Its  publication,  nor  the  controversies  caused 
thereby.  Gabriel  Pennot,  an  Augustin,  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  authenticity  of  these 
chronicles,  and  be  had  for  an  adversary 
Thomas  Vargas,  whom  he  soon  reduced  to 
silence. 

The  imposture  of  Joseph  Vella  will  be  long 
remembered.  Being  at  Palermo  in  1782,  he 
accompanied  the  ambassador  from  Morocco 
in  a  visit  which  that  diplomatist  made  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and  where  be  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  see  a  very  ancient  Arabic  manu¬ 
script.  Being  aware  of  the  desire  which 
existed  to  find  in  the  Arabic  writings  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  completion  of  the  history  of 
Sicily,  in  which  there  was  a  gap  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  Vella  took  the  hint,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador,  asserted  that 
be  had  found  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  a 
precious  manuscript  containing  the  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  Arabian  governors  of 
Sicily  and  the  sovereigns  of  Africa. 

To  confirm  the  authenticity  of  this  pre¬ 
tended  discovery,  and  to  give  it  additional 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  protectors, 
Airoldi,  archbishop  of  Heraclea,  who  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  his  researches,  Vella  manu¬ 
factured  a  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  ambassador,  who  bad  returned  to 
Morocco,  in  which  be  made  the  latter  give 
an  assurance  that  there  existed  in  the  library 
of  Fes  a  second  and  more  complete  copy  of 
the  manuscript  found  in  the  library  of  St. 
Martin  ;  that  another  work  in  continuation  of 
the  manuscript  had  been  discovered ;  and 
also  a  series  of  medals,  confirmatory  of  the 
history  and  chronology  of  the  document  in 
question. 

The  imposture  had  such  success,  that  the 
Kmg  of  N^aples,  to  whom  Vella  presented  his 


translation  of  the  supposed  manuscript,  wish¬ 
ed  to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  Morocco  to 
make  fu.>'tber  inquiries.  This  was  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  a  turn  as  the  royal  favor  could  take  ; 
but,  luckily  for  Vella,  circumstances  occurred 
to  avert  the  disaster. 

The  translation  of  the  Arabic  manuscript 
had  been  announced  in  all  the  journals  of 
Europe.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1789,  under  the  sanction  of  Airoldi.  The 
sixth  volume  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  to 
be  followed  by  two  others.  Vella  was  every¬ 
where  courted,  and  loaded  with  pensions  and 
honors.  Airoldi,  however,  having  caused  a 
fac-simile  of  the  original  manuscript — which 
Vella  had  taken  great  pains  to  alter  and 
make  nearly  illegible — doubts  arose  as  to  its 
authenticity  ;  and  finally,  after  the  transla¬ 
tion”  had  been  everywhere  read,  and  every¬ 
where  celebrated,  and  everywhere  extracted 
from,  the  whole  was  found  to  be  a  decep¬ 
tion.  The  original  manuscript  was  nothing 
but  a  history  of  Mahomet  and  his  family, 
and  had  no  relation  to  Sicily  whatever. 
Vella  was  induced  to  confess  his  imposture, 
but  not  until  be  bad  been  threatened  with 
torture. 

In  1800,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena, 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Khine,  amused 
himself  during  the  winter  which  he  passed  at 
Basle  by  composing  some  fragments  of 
Petronius.  These  were  published  soon  after, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  air  of  pleasantry  which 
ran  through  the  preface  and  notes,  the  author 
bad  so  well  imitated  the  style  of  his  model, 
that  many  very  accomplished  scholars  were 
deceived,  and  were  only  set  right  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  publish¬ 
er.  The  success  of  this  mystification  struck 
the  fancy  of  Marchena  ;  and  in  1 806  be  pub¬ 
lished,  under  his  own  name,  a  fragment  of 
Catullus,  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  manuscript  recently  unrolled  at 
Herculaneum.  But,  this  time  he  was  beaten 
with  his  own  weapon.  A  professor  of  Jena, 
Eichstadt,  announced  in  the  following  year, 
that  the  library  of  that  city  possessed  a  very 
ancient  manuscript,  in  which  were  the  same 
verses  of  Catullus,  with  some  important  varia¬ 
tions.  The  German,  under  pretence  of  cor¬ 
recting  some  errors  of  the  copyist,  pointed 
out  several  faults  in  prosody,  committed  by 
Marchena,  and  made  sundry  improvements 
upon  the  political  allusions  of  the  Spaniard. 

Poetical  forgers  have  been  comparatively 
scarce.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  was  Vanderbourg,  who  in  1803  pub¬ 
lished  some  charming  poetry  under  the  name 
of  Clotilde  de  Surville,  a  female  writer,  said 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Charles  the 
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Seventh  of  France.  The  editor  pretended  to 
have  found  the  manuscript  among  the  papers 
of  one  of  her  descendants,  the  Marquis  de 
Surville,  who  was  executed  under  the  direc¬ 
tory.  The  public  was  at  first  the  dupe  of 
this  deception,  but  the  critics  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  truth.  “  Independently,  ’ 
says  Charles  Nodier,  “  of  the  purity  of  the 
language,  of  the  choice  variation  of  the 
metres,  of  the  scrupulousness  of  the  elisions, 
of  the  alternation  of  the  genders  in  the 
rhymes — a  sacred  rule  in  the  present  day, 
but  unknown  in  the  time  of  Clotilde — of  the 
perfection,  in  short,  of  every  verse,  the  true 
author  has  suffered  to  escape  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  deception  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake.”  Among  these  was  her  quotation 
from  Lucretius,  whose  works  had  not  been 
then  discovered,  and  which  perhaps  did  not 
penetrate  into  France  until  towards  1476  : 
her  mention  of  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn, 
the  first  of  which  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  by  Huyghens,  in  1635,  and  the  last  by 
Herschel  in  1789  ;  and  her  translation  of  an 
ode  of  Sappho,  the  fragments  of  whose  works 
were  not  then  published.  However,  the 
poems  attributed  to  Clotilde  are  full  of  grace 
and  delicacy — sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce 
any  person  with  a  love  of  approbation  not 
simply  diseased  and  fraudulent,  to  avow  the 
authorship. 

About  the  same  period  Fabre  d’Olivet 
published  ihe  “  Poesies  Occitaniques,”  a  work 
which  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Provencal  and  Langued’Oc;  and  in  his  notes 
he  inserted  fragments  of  the  pretended  orig¬ 
inals.  “  These  passages,”  says  Raynouard, 
“  written  with  spirit  and  grace,  and  often 
with  energy,  have  deceived  the  critics,  who  be¬ 
lieved  them  original,  and  have  quoted  them 
as  such.  Wishing  to  give  to  these  fragments  of 
his  composition  the  advantage  of  passing  for 
authentic,  the  author  employed  a  means 
equally  ingenious  and  piquant.  In  one  of  the 
works  professing  to  be  translated,  he  mingled 
some  passages  drawn  from  the  poetical  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  Troubadours ;  and  by  this 
mixture  of  veritable  and  fictitious  fragments, 
he  found  it  more  easy  to  seduce  the  credulity 
of  the  critics.  He  did  more  :  as  the  language 
of  the  old  Troubadours,  from  whom  he  had 
quoted  passages  in  his  notes,  had  some  ob¬ 
scurities,  which,  being  cleared  away,  would 
perhaps  have  facilitate  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  he  reduced  their  language  to  the  idiom 
which  he  used  himself ;  and  by  this  means  it 
became  much  more  difficult  to  doubt  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  these  pretended  productions, 
which,  for  the  rest,  have  a  real  merit  of  their 
own,  under  any  respect” 


Then  there  was  the  celebrated  **  Voyage 
Round  the  World,”  written  by  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  named  Carreri,  who,  it  has  been 
said,  braved  every,  peril  of  sea  and  savages 
very  comfortably  in  his  own  chamber,  which 
he  never  quitted  for  years,  owing  to  a  serious 
indisposition.  There  is  every  probability, 
however,  according  to  more  recent  accounts, 
that  Carreri  was  unjustly  accused — that  he 
had  previously  visited  the  places  he  describes. 
Still,  for  some  years,  his  book  was  believed 
to  be  an  imposture.  The  Travels  of  Damber- 
ger,  which  made  a  great  sensation  in  their 
day,  differed  from  these  last :  they  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  genuine — as  a  fiction. 

Disraeli,  the  Elder,  notices  a  singular  im¬ 
position  which  has  been  practised  by  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  authors,  of  announcing  a  variety  of  titles 
of  works  “  preparing  for  the  press,”  but  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  were  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  This  system  seems  to  have  been  very 
considerably  practised  by  Paschal,  historio¬ 
grapher  of  France,  “  for  obvious  reasons,”  as 
the  phrase  goes :  he  received  a  pension  for 
writing  on  the  history  of  France,  and  was 
obliged,  in  decency,  to  announce  titles  at  any 
rate.  When  he  died,  it  is  stated  that  his  his¬ 
torical  labors  did  not  exceed  six  pages  ! 

An  anecdote  of  a  very  recent  date  will 
conclude  the  list — as  far  as  we  are  at  present 
in  a  condition  to  extend  it — of  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  continental  mystifications. 

At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  French 
and  foreign  journals  announced  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Phoenician  historian, 
Sancboniathon,  by  Philon  de  Byblos,  had 
been  discovered  in  a  convent  in  Portugal. 
This  discovery  astonished  the  whole  learned 
world — not  a  very  large  body  to  astonish,  by 
the  way — but  they  were  truly  astonished, 
because  nothing  remained  to  them  of  the 
work  in  question  but  fragments  quoted  by 
Eusebius.  Some  months  later,  however,  there 
appeared  at  Hanover  a  German  treatise  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  primitive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Phoenicians,  founded  upon  the 
newly-discovered  complete  translation  of  Phi¬ 
lon,  with  observations  by  F.  Wagenfield.  This 
publication  contained,  in  addition,  a  fac-sim- 
lie  of  the  manuscript,  and  a  preface  by  the 
learned  Grotefend,  director  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Hanover.  But  our  “  learned  friend”  last 
mentioned,  soon  found  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  the  dupe  of  Wagenfield,  a  young  stu¬ 
dent  at  Brema,  whose  work,  however,  dis¬ 
played  considerable  imagination,  and  pro¬ 
found  knowledge.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
pompous  announcements  which  were  sev¬ 
eral  times  made,  the  Greek  text  never  ap¬ 
peared. 
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Tbk  principal  Usues  of  the  preae  during  the  last 
month  are  comprised  in  the  following  lists: 

Foekion. 

The  second  Tolume  of  a  work  of  some  interest, 
the  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  has  appeared, 
disappointing,  as  did  the  first  volume,  the  hopes 
which  the  author’s  position  and  ability  had  inspired. 
The  Literary  Oaxette,  of  which  Mr.  Jerdan  was  for 
many  years  Editor,  thus  dashes  at  the  present 
volume : 

“  Another  volume  of  inconsistent  grumbling,  un¬ 
justifiable  invective,  and  puerile  complaint  1  Vol¬ 
ume  11.  of  Mr.  Jerdan’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  like  the  volume 
that  prece<ted  it,  is  a  miserable  but  unauthorized 
whining  over  the  literary  profession,  relieved  by 
scarcely  a  page  of  biography  or  original  composi¬ 
tion  that  an  indifferent  reader  will  care  to  peruse.  W e 
entreat  Mr.  Jerdan,  for  his  own  sake,  to  desist  from 
this  unmanly  and  unnecessary  wailing.  We  tell  him 
again,  and  in  all  sincerity  and  good  will,  that  he  is 
not  the  man  from  whom  the  public  is  anxious  to  be 
informed  whether  the  literary  profession  is  one  that 
may  be  followed  with  hope  of  substantial  reward, 
or  whether  it  is  a  trade  from  which  scavengers 
and  street-sweepers  with  literary  aspirations  would 
do  well  to  shrink.  If  the  plain  truth  must  be  | 
spoken,  Mr.  Jerdan  does  not  come  into  court  with 
clean  ban  la  Men  who  desire  to  be  listened  to  as 
authorities  must  produce  vouchers  for  their  com¬ 
petency;  and  Mr.  Jerdan  can  bring  no  such  attes- 
tationa  It  may  be,  as  he  says,  that  let  a  man 
practise  self  denial,  prudence,  moderation,  and  every 
other  humble  but  wholesome  virtue  as  actively  as 
he  may,  he  sliall  find  after  all  no  return  for  labor  as 
a  literary  man;  still  Ais  eternal  and  querulous 
repetition  of  the  statement  shall  not  go  one  inch 
in  the  way  of  conviction,  because  be,  at  least,  has 
never  once  thought,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career  until  the  present  moment,  of  exercising  any 
one  of  the  virtues  in  questioa” 

Western  Bimalaya  and  Tibet  By  Thomas  Thom¬ 
son,  M.D.  The  Literary  Oaxette  describes  this  as 
“  a  most  important  contribution  to  geographical 
science,  containing,  as  it  does,  an  ample  account  of 
the  physical  features  of  countries  respecting  which 
our  knowledge  has  been  scanty  or  nothing.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  straightforward  and  honest  dMcription 
of  a  series  of  labwiuus  journeys,  in  which  the  results, 
BO  far  as  they  are  of  intrinsic  value,  are  fully  stated, 
whilst  the  personal  exertions  and  privations  of  this 
modest  and  able  traveller  are  kept  out  of  sight” 

Letters  from  Egypt,  ACthiopia,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai — [Briefe  aus  .£gypten,  Ac.].  By  Richard 
Lepeius. 

The  Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  years 
1842 — 5,  directed  by  Professor  Lepeius,  baa  already 
in  various  ways  given  earnest  of  its  results  to  the 
scientific  world.  Since  his  reicm.  Dr.  Lepeius  has 
been  diligent  in  arranging  and  reouciug  to  system 
the  fruits  of  his  disooveriea  His  Emy  on  the 


Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,”  of  which  a  first  part 
has  already  appeared,  is  likely  to  mark  a  new  stage 
in  the  science,  partly  by  the  rectifications  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  make  in  the  extant  canon,  but 
still  more  by  the  disappearance  of  lacuuse  in  the  oldest 
dynastic  series,  now  filled  up  with  names  supplied 
by  monuments  unvisited  or  overlooked  by  bis  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  present  volume  is  more  popular. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  Athenaum  as  “  a  series 
of  letters  written  by  Dr.  Lepeius  on  the  spot  during 
his  three  years  of  absence.  The  object  of  these 
letters  in  the  first  place  was,  to  report  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Expedition  to  those  at  home  who  had  a 
right  to  information  respecting  it; — and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  although  partaking  of  the  manner 
of  familiar  communications,  they  say  less  of  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  traveller  than  is  usual  in 
notes  from  the  Rile.  Tet,  there  are  few  accounts 
of  that  region  which  will  give  the  European  reader 
a  better  view  of  its  essential  features,  or  that  will 
more  clearly  infon  i  him  of  what  is  remarkable  in  the 
present  state,  and  bearing  on  the  past,  of  its  chief 
monuments.” 

Assyria ;  her  Manners  and  Customs,  Arts  and 
Arms :  restored  from  her  Monuments.  By  Philip 
Henry  Gosse. 

The  main  object  of  this  volume  seems  to  be,  to 
connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Nimroud,  Kouyurqik,  and  Kborsabad  with  Scripture 
history,  and  the  representation  of  manners,  customs, 
arts  and  arms  as  we  find  them  in  the  Bible.  This 
design,  the  Athenceum  asserts,  Mr.  Gosse  has  carried 
out  with  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  “  At 
the  same  time,”  it  says,  “  we  could  have  dispensed 
with  not  a  few  of  bis  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
marbles  as  they  now  exist  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
because  they  have  already  been  described  in  works 
of  the  highest  authority,  compiled  and  written  by 
the  discoverers  themselves, — Dr.  Layard  and  M. 
Butta, — to  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  called  the 
ancillary  works  of  Mr.  Bonomi  and  Mr.  Vaux.  Mr. 
Gosse  attempts  in  some  respects  a  more  popular 
view  and  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  in  ques¬ 
tion;  but  he  fails,  not  so  much  from  want  of  clear¬ 
ness  of  style,  or  of  knowledge  of  his  subject,  as  from 
the  need  of  more  frequent  illustrations,  and  often  on 
a  larger  scale,  than  those  by  which  his  book  is  ac¬ 
companied.” 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  years  1850-1S51,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Mr.  William  Penny,  in  search 
of  the  Missing  Crews  of  U.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and 
Terror.  By  Peter  C.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Expeditioa  Longman  aad  Ca 

“  Of  the  four  expeditions,”  says  the  Spectator, 
**  that  started  in  1S6U  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
— the  American,  the  vessel  under  the  command  of 
the  veteran  Sir  James  Ross,  the  squadron  of  steam¬ 
ers  and  sailing-vessels,  and  Mr.  Penny's— the  last 
undoubtedly  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results, 
especially  when  its  paucity  of  means  compared  with 
those  of  the  larger  Government  expedition  is  coo- 
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Btdered.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Penny  in  command  of  a  whaler,  and  to 
his  faith.  That  habitual  faculty  which  in  practical 
matters  supersedes  reason  and  almost  seems  instinct, 
enabled  him  to  see  and  seize  opportunities  of  action 
among  the  ice  which  many  men  would  have  lost, 
and  to  jump  to  just  conclusions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  when  even  he  could  give  no  reason  fur 
hia  decision,  except  his  experience.  So  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  Arctic  Expeditions  have  been  published 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  even  their  strange 
and  striking  scenes  have  lost  something  of  their 
novelty.  luterest  as  well  as  variety,  however,  are 
given  to  Dr.  Sutherland's  narrative  by  the  pursuits 
of  the  author.  The  profession  of  m^icine  and  a 
taste  for  natural  history  not  only  directed  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hygienic  circumstances  of  the  voyage  and 
the  wintering,  as  well  as  to  the  many  rare  facts  in 
natural  history  that  such  a  voyage  would  produce, 
but  they  have  colored  the  work  by  constant  pictures 
of  external  nature.  This  feature  continually  varies 
the  monotony  of  a  sea- voyage  by  exhibiting  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  gives  animation  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  Arctic  regions  by  calling  attention 
to  the  vegetable,  insect,  and  animal  life,  with  which 
the  most  rigorous  regions  are  teeming  at  times.” 

The  Athenceum  regards  it  “  a  book  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  now,  and  referred  to  with  profit, 
hereafter.” 

Notes  on  the  North-western  Provinces  of  India. 
By  Charles  Kaikes.  The  Spectator  says  of  this 
work : 

“Mr.  Raikes  is,  to  judge  from  hia  book,  an  active 
and  observing  magistrate.  At  all  events,  he  ex¬ 
hibits  observation  in  these  Notes,  containing  the 
results  of  bis  experiences ;  and  activity  in  some  of 
tlie  stories,  in  which  he  figures  under  the  ready  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  friend.  The  laws  and  usages  of  North¬ 
western  India,  exemplified  by  living  cases,  is  the 
main  subject  of  bis  bm>k.  The  particular  branches 
which  occupy  his  pen  are — infanticide  among  the 
Rajpoots ;  the  history  and  working  of  the  land- 
revenue  system  in  Bengal  and  the  North-western 
provinces,  with  its  ruinous  eflects  in  the  former,  and 
sketches  of  its  operation  among  the  Rajpoots.” 

Hints  to  Travellers  in  Portugal  in  search  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Grand.  A  new  volume  of  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Hand-bouka  The  Spectator  introduces  it 
thus : 

“  As  Portugal  is  a  country  without  roads,  and 
pretty  much  without  hostels,  where  the  traveller 
often  has  to  quarter  himself  upon  a  farmer  or  a 
priest,  and  sometimes  to  carry  his  own  provisions 
even  down  to  bread,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a  very 
attractive  region  fur  those  who  like  to  ‘  take  their 
ease  in  their  inn.’  Even  the  enterprising  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  does  not  venture  a  *  Handbook  for  Lusitania,’ 
but  confines  himself  to  a  few  general  hints,  and  to 
an  itinerary'  or  brief  sketch  of  some  forty  tours, 
which  the  adventurous  lover  of  the  picturesque,  with 
patience,  pluck,  time,  and  money,  may  make  in  that 
country ;  and  if  be  has  not  all  these  qualifications, 
he  had  ^tter  stop  at  home  or  go  elsewhere.  The 
particular  directions  are  briefly  touched;  indeed, 
brevity  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Portuguese  part 
of  the  volume.” 

Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,  in  an  attempt  to  Trace 
the  Chief  Lines  of  Communication  across  that  Conti¬ 
nent  South  of  the  Equator.  By  William  Desborough 
Cooley.  Within  the  last  few  years  hopes  have 


been  raised  of  our  at  length  obtaining  some  authen¬ 
tic  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the 
present  work  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Livingstone  in  the  interior,  and 
the  journeys  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Krapf  and  Rebmann 
on  the  Eastern  coast.  From  other  sources  much  in- 
furmathm  is  collected  on  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  book  certainly  contains  matter  which, 
although  known  to  those  who  study  the  journals  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  and  other  sources  of  recent 
information  on  these  parts,  is  little  known  to  the 
general  reader. 

A  new  edition  of  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  in  3  vols.  The  Literary  Oaxette  eulogizes 
them  thus: 

“  No  work  has  appeared  of  late  years  presenting 
greater  vigor  of  thought  and  shrewdness  of  remark, 
and  its  study  may  be  recommended  as  much  for  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  intellect  as  fur  tlie  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  historical  knowledge.” 

The  Analysis  of  Sentences  explained  and  system¬ 
atized.  By  J.  D.  Murell,  A.  M.  The  Athenceum 
remarks  of  this  work :  That  the  English  language 
might  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor  be 
made  almost  as  useful  a  means  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline  as  those  of  the  ancient  classics,  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  remarked, — but  not  so  frequently  exem¬ 
plified  in  practice.  Now  that  Mr.  Morel!  has  sup¬ 
plied  teachers  with  so  admirable  a  model,  it  will  ^ 
their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  make  English  gram¬ 
mar  a  much  more  prolific  source  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  first  and 
second  parts  of  bis  present  production  are  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  elements  of  senteocee,  and 
a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences. 
In  the  third  part  he  enters  into  a  logical  analysis  of 
sentences,  and  slwws  how  the  rules  of  syntax  may 
be  thence  derived.  The  entire  work  satisfactorily 
supplies  a  serious  deficiency  in  almost  all  books  on 
English  grammar.” 

Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais.  By  Robert  Bell 
Caltun.  Few  places  on  the  Continent  have  to  Eng- 
li^h  readers  more  historical  interest  than  the  town 
of  Calais.  Tlie  most  memorable  events  are  here 
recorded,  from  the  time  of  the  famous  siege  under 
Edward  111.,  when  Juhn  de  Vienne  made  so  long 
and  gallant  a  defence,  and  when  at  length  the  chief 
citizens  bad  to  bring  out  the  keys  of  the  town  and 
castle  with  halters  round  their  necks  in  unconditional 
submission.  The  Literary  Gazette  sums  up  the 
contents  of  the  present  work  thus  : 

**  It  gives  sketches  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Tufton, 
Captain  Dormer,  and  Edith  of  Valenciennes,  Beau 
Brummell,  Jemmy  Urquhart,  who  ventured  over  to 
London  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Fauntleroy  hanged,  Mr. 
Apperley,  better  known  as  ‘  Nimrod,’  Mr.  Ikrkeley 
Craven,  Miss  Cbudleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  and  other  notables.  The  last  chapter  is 
devuted  to  a  memoir  of  Nelson’s  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  spent  the  close  of  her  Ufe  at  Calais  in  mat 
distress,  and  was  buried  in  the  timber  yard  there. 
From  the  copy  of  the  official  register,  it  appears 
that  she  was  61  years  of  age  when  she  died,  Jaa 
16,  1S15.  Mr.  Calton’s  book  is  amusing  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  valuable  for  its  historical 
facts.” 

Astronomical  Observations  taken  at  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  during  the  Years 
1^89-1851,  under  the  Direction  of  George  Bishop, 
Eeq.,  F.IkS.  So  many  astronomical  discoveries 
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hare  be«n  commnnicated  to  the  public  from  Mr. 
Bithop's  obeerratory,  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
sort  of  national  Kienti6c  institution.  “  The  volume 
before  ua,"  says  the  Athenaeum,  “  contains  a  record  of 
the  useful  labors  that  have  been  pursued  at  this 
observatory  day  and  night  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

It  contains  a  catalogue  of  double  stars,  with  re¬ 
peated  ami  minute  observations  of  each, — a  history 
of  double-star  astronomy, — observations  of  recent¬ 
ly  discovered  planets,  two  of  which  were  discovered 
at  Mr.  Bishops  observatory, — and  cometary  oliser- 
vations, — with  an  appendix  on  two  other  planets 
discovered  at  the  same  place  since  the  bulk  of  the 
work  was  written.  As  a  book  of  reference,  we 
we  need  hardly  say,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  astrono¬ 
mers.” 

Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  fn>ra  Rurik  to 
Nicholas,  by  George  Fowler,  Esq.  In  4  vols.  I  he 
Examiner  notices  tliis  work  thus ; 

**  Mr.  Fowler  says  that  in  no  English  book  are 
lives  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  to  be  found  ;  and 
this  he  thinks  a  strange  and  vast  omission,  consid¬ 
ering  that  it  is  an  empire  which  has  lasted  for  ten 
centuries,  Ac.  Ac.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  existing 
English  books  on  Russia  tell  us  all  of  the  subject 
that  it  much  imports  us  to  know,  and  the  value  set 
by  Mr.  Fowler  himself  on  more  than  eight  of  the 
ten  centuries  to  which  be  refers  we  may  estimate 
by  his  managing  to  dispose  of  them  completely  in 
toe  first  bundred  and-eighty  pages  of  his  volume. 
Peter  the  Great  created  the  empire,  and  with  him 
its  history  properly  begins.  His  life  is  related  in 
the  last  half  of  the  volume  before  us,  and,  though 
not  very  gracefully  or  connectedly  put  together,  will 
interest  readers  who  have  not  other  and  less  acces¬ 
sible  authorities  at  hand.  The  author,  however, 
should  manage  to  be  more  careful  in  his  way  of 
writing.  Style  may  be  thought  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  a  writer  means. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Kirby,  by  John 
Freeman.  Tlie  names  of  Kirby  and  Spence  have 
been  so  long  household  words  on  account  of  their 
classical  introduction  to  Entomology,  that  it  will  be 
startling  to  some  readers  to  hear  that  the  first  has 
but  just  died,  and  that  the  latter  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

“  On  the  first  announcement  of  this  life,”  says  the 
Athenteum,  “we  expected  that  Mr.  Kirby's  early 
friend  and  associate  in  literary  labor,  Mr.  .Spence, 
would  have  lieen  intrusted  with  its  execution ;  and 
although  in  the  volume  before  us  we  observe  many 
details  that  can  be  more  appropriately  treated  by 
the  pen  of  a  clergyman  than  by  that  of  a  naturalist, 
we  think  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Kirby  has  put  for¬ 
ward  more  prominently  than  was  desirable  his  po¬ 
sition  as  a  clergyman  and  a  theologian.  It  was  as 
a  naturalist,  as  an  admirer  of  the  works  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Kirby  was  universally  known,  and 
that  his  name  will  be  hamled  down  with  that  of 
White  to  posterity  ;  and  it  does  violence  therefore 
to  the  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  science  to  find  his 
biographer  taking  every  opportunity  of  representing 
him  as  the  minister  of  a  sect  and  the  champion  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  particular  church.” 

Sermons  on  National  Subjects,  preached  in  a  Vil¬ 
lage  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  claim  a 
word  of  announcement  and  characterization,  as  con¬ 
taining  much  of  that  bold  suggestion  and  passionate 
assertion  of  rights  and  wrongs  which  mark  all  the 
writings  by  the  author  of  “  Alton  Locke.” 


Lettre  de  M.  Charles  Mathews  aux  Auteurs  Dra- 
matiques  de  la  France,  with  a  Translation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Terms  of  the  Inteimational  Convention, 

(I.«tter  from  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  to  the  Dramatic 
Authors  of  France,  Translated  from  Himself  by 
Himself.)  This  is  as  merry  a  contribution  to  the 
**  Annals  of  Literary  Property”  as  has  been  made 
since  Hood  pleaded  the  cause  of  “  Copyright  •. 
Copywrong,” — a  racy  walnut  for  the  English  So¬ 
ciety  of  Dramatic  Authors  to  crack  over  their  wine 
the  next  time  they  dine  together.  We  shall  be  cu¬ 
rious  to  hear  in  what  humor  it  will  be  received^  by 
the  dramatic  authors  of  Paris — before  or  after  din¬ 
ner. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  by  O.  Comewall  Lewis.  This 
work  is  highly  spoken  of.  The  Athenceum  pro¬ 
nounces  it — 

“  Full  almost  to  redundancy — every  argument 
and  every  topic  is  surrounded  with  illustration — 
and  the  depth  and  range  of  learning  displayed  in 
the  text  and  in  the  notes  are  of  a  character  v  -ry  un¬ 
usual  in  these  hasty  days.  The  style,  too.  is  en¬ 
titled  to  gp'eat  commendation.  The  boo<  will  take 
its  place  permanently  by  the  side  <>t  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  treatises  on  political  philosophy, — but  it  will 
be  far  less  u«eful  than  Mr.  Lewis’s  own  tract  on  the 
Hating  of  Railways,  or  than  the  least  of  Sydney 
Smith’s  party  pamphlets. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane,  of 
Airthrey,  and  of  bis  brother,  James  Alexander  Hal¬ 
dane,  by  Alexander  Haldane,  Elsq.  Few  men  less 
I  known  to  the  busy  world  have.«xerted  greater  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  times  in  which  they  liveil  than  the 
brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane.  In  early  life 
I  they  both  entered  the  navy,  and  distingui«heil  them¬ 
selves  by  gallantry  and  good  conduct.  Having  the 
advantage  of  high  patronage  as  well  as  personal 
merit,  there  was  every  prospect  of  rapid  pnimotion 
and  honorable  distinction  in  the  service.  Their  fa¬ 
ther,  Captain  James  Haldane,  was  representative 
of  the  old  barons  of  Gleneagles  in  Perthshire,  who 
had  often  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Scottish 
history.  Their  mother  was  sister  of  Admiral  Dun¬ 
can,  Ir^iscoiint  Camperdown.  By  marriage  the  fa¬ 
mily  was  connected  with  some  of  the  ctiief  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  Scotland,  and  Lord  Duncan  wa.s  married  to 
one  of  the  Dundas  family,  the  political  intliieoce  of 
which  was  in  thrwe  days  paramount.  The  greater 
part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  record  of  the  un¬ 
ceasing  and  ever-varying  works  of  benevolence  in 
which  the  brothers  were  engaged  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  first  scheme  in  which  Robert 
Haldane  took  deep  interest  was  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives  of  India.  This  was 
in  17U5,  when  foreign  missions  were  only  beirinning 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  church  at  home.  His  was 
no  sentimental  philanthropy,  for  he  had  himself  re¬ 
solved  to  go  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  and  he 
sold  his  estate  of  Airthrey  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  the  undertaking.  Both  of  the  Haldanes  were 
authors  of  various  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  in  theological  literature  are,  a  ”  Treatise  oa 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,”  by  James  Haldane; 
and  by  Robert  Haldane,  “  An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  “On  the  Evidences  and 
Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,”  and  “  On  the  In¬ 
spiration  of  Scripture.”  These  works  have  been 
widely  circulated  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  i 
America. 
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Amxrican  Book*. 

Sixteen  Months  in  the  Gkild  Diggings,  bj  Mr 
Daniel  Woods,  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  noticed 
by  the  Ztterary  OcutUe,  thus : 

“  In  a  compact  and  interesting  little  volume  a 
Philadelphia  cleiOTman  has  given  us  the  results  of 
his  sixteen  months’  experience  at  the  diminn.  In 
Stock  Exchange  phrase,  the  Rev.  DanielB.  Woods 
is  decidedly  a  bear  of  Californians.  His  view  of 
the  gold-seeker’s  employment  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  We  are  not  on  that  account  less  disposed 
to  credit  his  statements  than  those  of  writers  who 
have  drawn  a  brighter  picture  of  the  subject” 

Mr.  Curtis’s  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,  publisbed 
by  Harpers,  has  been  reprinted,  and  is  favorably 
noticed.  The  Critic  says ; 

“  The  author  is  an  American,  and  he  describes 
bis  visit  to  Ngypt,  and  srhat  be  saw  therein,  with 
much  humor.  The  ludicrous  and  picturesque  are 
equally  sources  of  gratification  and  excitement  to 
Mr.  Curtis,  whose  book  is  really  a  ‘  readable’  one. 
We  wonder  our  publishers  have  not  sooner  retorted 
on  the  American  ‘houses,’  for  their  wholesale  rob¬ 
beries,  by  republishing  such  works  as  this.  The  il¬ 
lustrations  are  well  managed,  but  whether  designed 
in  Fleet  street  or  by  the  author,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.” 

The  Atheneeutn  also  speaks  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  “  one 
of  the  cleverest  American  writers  of  the  day.” 

America  as  I  Found  It,  by  the  author  of  a  me¬ 
moir  of  “  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,”  published  by  Car¬ 
ters,  New-York,  is  called  by  the  Critic — 

“A  careful  compilation.  It  refutes  the  statistical 
errors  of  English,  authors  who  have  written  on 
America,  and  affords  a  good  deal  of  informatien  re¬ 
specting  schools,  places  of  worship,  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  best  parts  of  tlie  work  are  those 
which  contain  information  respecting  religious,  cha¬ 
ritable,  and  educational  institutions,  and  on  these 
the  historical  student  and  the  political  economist 
may  [profitably  ponder.” 

Professor  Stuart’s  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs, 
published  by  *  W.  Dodd,  New-York,  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  *  theneeum,  as  “  a  sound  and  useful  pro¬ 
duction,  wri..en  with  ample  knowledge  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sedate  and  subtle  criticism,  worthy  of  an 
accepted  commentator  on  the  literary  merits  and 
character  of  these  ancient  Hebrew  productiona” 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent’s  “  Standard  Speaker”  is  spoken 
of  by  the  Athenaiim  as — 

“  A  capital  specimen  of  American  typography. 
The  collection  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  origin¬ 
ality,  the  recent  date  of  its  citations,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  latter  from  American  authors  and  ora- 
tora  The  preliminary  essays  on  the  art  of  elo¬ 
quence  are  free  from  the  pedantry  that  besets  most 
elocutionary  treatises:  for  tlie  most  part  the  re¬ 
marks  are  sensible,  and  the  directions  few,  simple 
and  serviceab.e.” 

Messrs  R  Carter  and  Brothers  have  published, 
during  the  month,  a  few  excellent  works: — Family 
Commentary,  by  One  Hundfed  and  Eighty  Clergy¬ 
men  of  t-'cotland — a  companion  of  a  previously  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  prayers.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  practical  character,  and  adaptedness  to  the 
purposes  and  spirits  of  family  worship.  Though 
the  work  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  it  has  a 
perfect  unity  of  religious  teaching  and  spirit.  Its 
object  is  not  so  much  exegetical,  as  to  bring  out  the 


religions  meaning  of  the  passage  considered.  In 
this,  it  is  sometimes  very  happy  ;  and,  arrans^  as 
it  is  for  daily  use,  its  introduction  into  the  family 
must  be  very  acceptable  and  profitable. 

Near  Home  in  the  title  of  an  agreeable  little 
book,  descriptive  of  European  countries,  interlarded 
with  histone  incidents,  personal  adventures,  and 
wholesome  reflections,  well  calculated  to  excite  a 
taste  for  historical  reading. 

Shades  of  Character,  a  religions  tale,  fairly  dis¬ 
criminating,  and  abounding  in  interest  Its  moral 
lesson,  unobtrusively,  yet  most  forcibly  taught,  is  of 
the  highest  impi^nce. 

This  enterprising  house  has  also  issued  a  new  ex¬ 
pository  work,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
entitle^  The  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Gospel,  in  8  volumes.  Its 
scope  will  be  readily  imagined— a  full  and  thorough 
exposition  of  the  four  evangelists,  with  reference 
particularly  to  their  doctrinal  and  religious  import. 
It  exemplifies  in  an  admirable  manner  the  exposi¬ 
tory  style — flowing,  learned,  suggestive,  and  horta¬ 
tory.  The  reader  gets  a  clear  view  of  the  sacred 
narrative  in  its  order,  with  many  acute  and  learned 
expositions  of  particular  passages.  It  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  scholars  as  a  work  of  great  learning, 
admirable  spirit,  and  candid  reasoning,  worthy  of 
place  among  the  most  enduring  religious  literature 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Redfield,  Clintal  Hall,  New  York,  has  given 
another  volume  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Alice 
Carey— Hagar,  a  Tale  of  To  day,  which  though  less 
striking  and  meritorious  than  Clovemook,  discloses 
those  traits  of  feeling  and  power  which  are  to  make 
Miss  Carey,  if  they  are  properly  used,  the  first  fe¬ 
male  writer  of  the  day.  This  tale  brings  up,  at  the 
last,  with  great  power ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  so  nervous  a  peri  aa  hers. 

Men  of  the  Time  is  a  very  useful  and  laborious 
work,  giving  brief  biographical  notices  of  most  of 
the  men  of  celebrity  now  living,  both  EuMitean  and 
American.  That  there  are  some  omissions  in  such 
a  work  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the  minute 
and  accurate  information  which  it  does  present  is 
truly  marvellous.  It  is  a  very  useful  work,  which 
does  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  compiler,  and 
supplies  a  kind  of  information  which  every  reader 
ne^. 

Messrs.  Blanchard  A  Lea  of  Philadelphia  have 
added  to  their  most  admirable  list  a  fine  work, 
much  praised  in  England — Outlines  of  Engliih  Lit¬ 
erature,  by  I'homas  B.  Shaw,  edited  by  Henry  J. 
Tuckerman.  It  is  a  succinct  sketch  of  literary  his¬ 
tory,  with  specimens  and  criticisms,  well  adapted 
to  excite  a  taste  for  larger  draughts  at  our  copious 
“will  of  Engliiih  undefiled.”  It  is  judicious,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  suggestive,  and  well  fitted  fur  the 
study  of  young  readers. 

Mr.  Scribner,  New  York,  publishes  a  very  judi¬ 
ciously  selected  and  attractive  list.  One  of  his  lat¬ 
est  issues  is  a  new  work  from  the  ingenious  pen  of 
Dr.  Cheever,  entitled  Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Fos¬ 
ter-Child,  the  8oul  of  Man — a  series  of  analogies 
between  the  natural  and  tpiritual  world,  suggested 
by  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  gnmeful,  rich  in  learning,  and  full  of 
thought,  poetically  conceived  and  expressed.  The 
wealth  of  the  whole  circle  of  English  literature  has 
been  rifled  to  adorn  and  suggest  the  writer’s  fine 
trains  of  thought. 
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